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COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
SECOND ARTICLE—SUMMARY OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES. 


In the October number of the Monruty Review a brief study was 
presented of the incomes of the 2,110 families covered by the bureau’s 
investigation of the cost of living in Washington for the year 1916, 
This brief summary presents a corresponding study of the expendi- 
tures of these families especially as to the extent to which the ex- 
penditures for the different primary needs may be considered 
sufficient to maintain a reasonably healthy family life. 

The material for the study consists of the general schedules ob- 
tained from 1,481 white and 629 colored families and of detailed 
expenditure schedules furnished by 782 white and 277 colored fami- 
lies. As explained last month, the information was obtained entirely 
through personal visits by special agents of the bureau. Schedules 
were secured in a fair proportion from every district of the city, so 
as to obtain a representative cross section of workers’ families in 
the District. Only those families were included in which the prin- 
cipal breadwinner worked for wages or, if paid a salary, received 
not more than $1,800 a year. No families were taken which had not 
resided in the District of Columbia for all of the year 1916. 

In the study published last month it was intimated that a large 
proportion of families, both white and colored, in Washington received 
incomes inadequate to maintain normal family life in comfort, or 
even decency. If the income is insufficient, it needs no. elaborate 
statistical computation to prove that expenditure is also insufficient. 
The different devices adopted by different families in their efforts to 
purchase a dollar’s worth of necessities with 65 or 90 cents is most 
interesting. Nevertheless, our interest in and sympathy with the 
families struggling to bear up under the crushing load of poverty 
should not make us forget that many families are far above the 
poverty line and are therefore able to buy all the comforts and many 
of the discomforts of modern life in a city. 


[835 ] 
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FOOL. = 


The schedules show clearly that a very considerable proportion ot 
the low-income families of Washington do not buy enough food to 
maintain the family members in health and strength. It was imprac- 
ticable in this study to go into the physiological and hygienic aspects 
of food consumption. That matter was made the object of a special 
dietary study of some 30 families, the results of which will be given 
later. It needs no statistical demonstration to prove that a family 
which buys insufficient food is either underfed or, what is perhaps 
as bad or worse, is fed at the expense, voluntary or involuntary, of 
some other family. 

Authorities do not agree entirely upon what are the necessary foo! 
requirements of persons in various employments and of different 
ages. Certain minimum standards, however, can not well be ques 
tioned on the ground of undue liberality, such, for instance, as {hie 
minimum food cost standards worked out in 1907 by Prof. F. P. 
Underhill, of the Sheffield Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, 
using as a basis the earlier dietary investigations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

These studies showed that, in New York City in the year 1907, an 
adult male could not be maintained in health at a less expenditure 
for food than 22 cents per day.’ The retail index numbers for foo! 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show a rise in food prices 01 
approximately 40 per cent between 1907 and 1916. Adding 40 per 
cent to 22 cents gives 31 cents as the minimum per day in 1916. An 
average of 31 cents per day is equivalent to $2.17 per week or $11) 
per year. The unit here is the adult male. It is commonly agree! 
that women and children require less food than do men. The scale 
of equivalents used in the present study was the one used in former 
cost of living studies made by the bureau. It is assumed that » 
woman requires 90 per cent as much food as a man; a child 11 to 14 
years, 90 per cent; a child 7 to 10 years, 75 per cent; a child 4 to 6 
years, 40 per cent; and a child of 3 years or under, 15 per cent.’ 1} 
using this scale, the food costs of different families can be reduce: 
to the cost per equivalent adult males. It is necessary to reduce 
expenditures for food to a common denominator, else we can make 
no accurate comparison of food consumption and expenditures fo 





1The details of this study are printed in Chapin’s Standard of Living in New York 
City, Appendix VI. A comparison of the retail prices of food, as given in the retail price 
reports of the United States Burcau of Labor Statistics shows no important differen es 
between the prices in New York and those in Washington in 1916. The reports for Oct. 
15, 1916, show meats and dairy products to be substantially the same price in both 
cities; flour appears as about 10 per cent higher in Washington; potatoes as about 15 
per cent lower. (See Bul, 228.) On Sept. 15, 1917, the average retail prices of 16 out 
of 28 articles were higher in Washington than in New York. (See pp. 70 and 73, below.) 

2 See eighteenth annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1903, Cost of Living an! 
Retail Prices of Food. 
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families of differmg composition. ~For example, suppose the sched- 
ules show that family A spends $690 a year for food, while family 
B spends only $250. We can not guess as to the sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of the food purchases until we study the composition of 
the two families. Family A, we find, consists of man and wife, the 
wife’s mother, two sons aged 20 and 18, and three other children 
aged 14, 12, and 10 years, respectively. Family B, we find, consists of 
a widowed mother, a girl of 22, and a grandson of 6 years. Is family 
A well nourished? Is family A better nourished than family B? 
In order to answer these questions we must adopt some means for 
reducing the consumption of the adults of both sexes and the chil- 
dren of various ages to a common unit. Using the scale given above, 
we find that family A should consume as much food as 7.35 adult men. 
Dividing $690, the amount spent for food, by 7.35 gives $94, the 
expenditure per adult male per annum. Similarly family B has the 
equivalent of 2.2 adult males, which gives a yearly expenditure for 
food fer adult males of about $113. According to this showing, 
family A doesn’t get enough to eat while family B gets the minimuna 
requirement, 

Such minimum standards of food requirements as these do net 
seem too liberal. Most practical housewives would no doubt con- 
sider them as entirely too low. Moreover such scientifically pre-. 


pared standards assume a correspondingly scientific knowledge of 
food values and of food buying, and assume also an entire absence 
of waste—factors which can not be expected of the average house- 


wife. 

Nevertheless, even when such low standards are taken, and no 
allowance is made for waste and lack of knowledge of food values, a 
very large number of the families covered by this investigation fell 
below the “minimum of subsistence” line and many fell far below. 
Thus, of the 245 families with incomes of less than $600 per year, over 
two-thirds (72 per cent) were unable to spend for food as much as 
$112.50 per year—i. e., 31 cents a day—per equivalent adult male. Of 
the 562 families with incomes between $600 and $900 per year, more 
than one-half (51 per cent) spent less than the minimum amount upon 
food. Even in the case of the 488 families with incomes between 
$900 and $1,200 per year, more than one-third (34 per cent) fell 
below the above standard of food expenditure. The colored families 
showed worse conditions than the white families, but the more fav- 
orable position of the latter was not very marked. 

It is evident that the members of many of the families reporting 
could not have had sufficient food for proper nourishment. Seme 
families, owing to exceptional circumstances, were able to feed them- 
selves on less than the minimum here used as a rough guide. Other 


[837] 
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families lived as parasites maintained willingly or unwillingly by 
others in more favorable circumstances, but cases of this kind were 


exceptional. 


The following summary table groups the families scheduled ac- 
cording to the amounts spent on food during the year: 


EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD PER EQUIVALENT ADULT 


——— 





MALE, PER FULL YEAR, isis. 

















































































































isa Per cent of families spending, per equivalent adult male per year— 
 ——— edit Ax wis Wawa te 
Income group. re | - 
— Under| Under | Under| Under ly Inder | Under | Under} Under | Under $175 
"0S: | $75. | $87.50. | $100. |$112.50.| $125. | $137.50. | | $150. |s162. 50.) $176. — 
Under $600 Rin wd | 
White....... 65 | 29.2 | 38.5 | 49.2; 69.0) 73. 3 | | 80.0) 87.7] 923] 95.4 
Colored. ..... 130| 40.6] 528] 66.1] 767] 883) 91.7) 93.9] 96.7] 98.3 
Total. ..... 245| 37.6| 49.0) 61.6] 722] 845 | 88.6) 92.2] 95.5 | 97.6] 
$600 and under Po ee ‘ 
$909: 
White....... 270} 85] 181] 23.1] 41.9} 53.0: 65.9| 77.0! 84.1] 90.4 
Colored... .-. 292} 16.8) 34.9] 49.0} 60.3] 67.8| 74.3| 81.8| 83.4] 923) 7.2 
Total...... 562| 128| 26.9] 39.0} 51.4] 60.7| 70.3| 795| 863] 91.6 | : 
$900 and under ia | 
$1,200: | 
White....... 375| 21 5.9} 17.3] 29.6] 40.8] 525/ 63.2) 73.1] 81.3] 1 
Colored. ..... 113{ 124] 23.9] 363| 49.6] 637{ 71.7] 77.0! 814] 885] 1 
Total...... 4s8| 4.5| 10.0] 21.7} 342] 46.1| 57.0] 664| 75.0] 830] 17 
$1,200 and under | psd 2 
$1,500: } 
White....... 400 | 13| 50] 11.3] 210! 30.8) 455) 553) 645) 733] 26.7 
Colored. ..... 26} 15.4) 231] 308} 50.0] 538) 615!) 73.1) 769) 76.9) 
Total...... 426{ 21| 61] 124] 228|°322| 46.5] 563/ 65.3 735| 2 
$1,500 and over: 4 
ibaw..-- 371 .3 1.6/ 49} 1.1) 21.8; 348] 48.2} 60.9] 69.8| ? 
Colored...... 18| 56] 1] 167) 333) 444] 50.0] 66.7/ 77.8) 77.8] 22.2 
Total...... 330| .5| 24] 5.4| 121| 229| 35.5) 49.1| 61.7} 702] 2 
Total yellgroups: | | yy 
Sethe 1,481} 38} 82] 15.9) 262 | 37.0} 49.8] 60.9) 70.6) 78.5 | 
Colored. nage "629 |} 22.4] 369] 49.9] 61.8) 71.7) 77.6] 836) 88.7] 92.5] 
Total...... 2, 110 | 9.3 16.8 | 26.1 | 36.8 | 47.3 | 58.1] 67.6 | 76.0) 827 | 
CLOTHING. 


What constitutes adequate clothing is even more difficult to deter- 
mine than adequate food requirements. It may be said without he-i- 
tation, however, that a large proportion of the families included in 
this investigation were not supplied with necessary and respecta!le 
clothing and were financially unable to keep themselves so clothed. 
As in the case of food, the precise number of families and individuals 
in this situation can not be determined, as no satisfactory wardro!e 


standards have ever been worked out. 


But from the present an 


previous studies on this subject it is quite possible to arrive at some 
approximately correct conclusions. 

Most, if not all, of the clothing standards so far offered have place! 
the minimum clothing costs too low. 


with rigorous utilitarianism as a convenient camouflage to conce:!! 


[838] 
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nakedness or aS a mere cocoon for conserving the animal warmth 
of the body, perhaps the amounts allowed for clothing expenditures 
in previous cost of living reports may be accepted as adequate. If 
the workingman is to participate fully in the life and development 
of the community, he can not be clothed as a mere hewer of wood, 
nor his wife as a mere domestic housekeeping animal. To fall 
helow the level of decency in dress, fixed not by the individual but by 
the community, constitutes a practical bar to almost all healthy 
forms of social life and development. 

Of the estimates of minimum clothing necessities made by previous 
tudies, the most liberal is that of the New York State Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission submitted in 1915.1 These placed the necessary 
cost of clothing of a workingman’s family in New York City as fol- 
lows: For the man at work, $50 per year: a woman in the home, $38.50; 
a boy 13 years of age, $32; and a girl 13 years of age, $24.75, with cor- 
responding lower costs for younger children. That these estimates 
are not unduly generous is indicated by the following table, which 
shows the detailed items in the estimates as made for a man at work 
and a woman in the home.? 











” a ‘ Ne — ee : 
Clothing for one year for a man. Clothing for we ar for a woman in 
2 + rhe home, 





a ye ap eae $2. a ae a ee 
Overcoat, one-fourth ef §$15_-_- 3. 
ge a ERE i rs |: fe ETE aS BEET Ses ‘ 
Shoes, 14 pairs, $3.50, and re- Shirt waists, 3, at 50 cents 
aoe a endlins ‘ Wash dresses __ 
a ee Oe ; Underwear__ 
Underclothing : Corsets _.._. ae a 
paitee, & @8 Ba... ‘ a eS ee 
CR ee . Petticoat 
pM Sy Stockings ______- Ee FEN es 
a ; Shoes, 14 pairs, $35.50, and re- 
SL . pairs ___ 
ne ; Rubbers __- 
Umbrella es . EES ae ee . 00 
Overalls ______ SS Se a . Rs Sir Sie . 00 
pS ; Nightdresses ______ od al . 00 
Incidentals, suspenders, garters, Aprons . . 50 
handkerchiefs, etc S of. 5. OO 


50. OO 38.50 








1 Fourth report of the New York State Factory Investigating Commission, 1915, vol. 4, 
appendix 7, pp. 1660-1665. For other estimates see—Report on condition of woman and 
child wage earners (S. Doc. No. 645, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) Vol. XVI, Family budgets of 
typical cotton-mill operatives; R. C. Chapin, The Standard of Living in New York City, 
1909; Report on the increased cost of living for an unskilled laborer’s family in New 
York City, prepared by Bureau of Personal Service of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, Ist report, 1915, 2d report, 1917. : 

* Fourth report of the New York State Factory Investigating Commission, 1915, vol. 4, 
appendix 7, pp. 1661-1662. 
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As regards these estimates the commissioi states that a man at 
work can “barely clothe himself on $50 a year,” and that a woman's 
wardrobe, made possible by the expenditure of $38, is “all too 
seant.” The estimates, as will be noted on examination, presuppose 
the purchase of the cheapest grades of clothing and the most rigid 
economy in their use. They make almost no allowance for anything 
more than the most primitive needs. 

These estimates may, therefore, be taken as conservative standards 
of necessary clothing costs. They were made originally for New 
York City, but may be fairly applied to Washington, as ret:i! 
clothing prices were certainly no lower in Washington in 1916 than 
in New-York in 1915.' 

It appears that the average expenditures for clothing in 1916, by 
the white families with incomes of less than $900 a year were, for 
husbands, only $26.01 and for wives, only $17.60. For colored familic- 
the expenditures were slightly less—for husbands, $20.72, and for 
wives, $16.29. Even for the families with incomes bet ween $900 ani| 
$1,200 the average clothing expenditures were only $34.36 for the 
husbands and $26.94 for the wives in white families, and $28.92 for 
husbands and $25.23 for wives in colored families. These averages 
are far below the cost standards described above as absolutely nev- 
essary minimum expenditures for healthy and decent clothing. For 
the sake. of brevity this analysis has been limited to husbands ani 
wives. The expenditures for children were correspondingly low. 

A more detailed analysis of this subject is shown in the following 
table, which classifies the families by income groups and by classified 
expenditure groups. 





1See United States Bureau of Labor Statistics’ bulletins on retail prices, Nos. 197 aud 
228. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTHING FOR HUSBANDS 


1916. 


HUSBANDS. 
‘7 
Per cer 
Num- 
ber. 





Income group. | 
lu 


Under | Under 
$10. | $20. 


Under $600: 


Colored 


66.7 
50.4 | 


61. 4) 


41.7 
37.5 
38. 6 
39.1} 
46.4 


13.9 
125 {| 18.4 


240 | 16. 2 


$900 and under $1,200: 
Rs on ctheacedt tahoe 
Colored 


23.8 
36.8 





27 


Total 


$1,500 and over: 





Total, all groups: 
Li are 
Colored 





44.0 
52.6 





50.0 
$600 and under $900: ! = Soo: 
W! hite Seer eee sere reser eeseseeseeesess 
Colored 


58.8 
61.9 


34.4 


131 
: 34.5 


nder 
$30. 


LABOR STATISTICS, 


AND WIVES FOR FULL 


1t spending for clothing 


| $60 and 


over. 


Under 
SAN, 


Under 
BH, 


Under 
S40), 


100.0 | 
100.0 | 


91.7 
51.3 


100. 0 
100.9 


Ar 
3.8 


100. 0 | 


100.0 


wi we ib + 


u 


44.6 
54.4 


aw 


> | 


- 


. 
ow 


| 


inimoe 


Ww 





100. 
100. 


“98. 8 100. 


96.0 
100.0 | 





93.1} 98.! 
93.5 | 97.8 





270 


34. 4 


60.4 


36.8 
44.1 


185 10.8 


16.9 
123 


9.1 
8.3 


28.2 


16.7 


93.3 | 


Qs. 


88.1 
88.1 


88.1 


60. ¢ 
66. 


75.0 


46.8 
41.7 





9.1 27.6 


11.4 


24.7 | 


Total, all grou 
Ww nite _ 


18.0 39.0 


61.: 


46.6 | 


38.9 | 
50.0 | 62.5 | 


39.3 | 49. 8 


25.1 | 
12.5 |} 


a 64. 


my wae 
92.0| 96. 


76.8 | 88. 


9! 64.9 
86.9 
7.5! 70.7 


i 
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A study of this table shows an extremely low expenditure for 
clothing in most income groups. It is only among the families ro. 
ceiving incomes of $1,500 per year or over that the minimum stani. 
ards referred to ($50 for a man and $38.50 for a woman) were reache:| 
by the majority of families. Many of the families fell far below 
these standards. Thus, among all white families one-third of the 
male heads (33.5 per cent) spent less than $30 per year on clothing 
and one-third of the female heads (32.4 per cent) spent less than $2) 
per year. 

In considering the above figures, two qualifications must be mace. 
First, gifts of second-hand clothing are not estimated. Such gifts 
were noted by the agents, but their value could not be guessed at. 
A total of 83 white families and 128 colored families report gifts of 
second-hand clothes. Gifts of new clothes were given a value and 
included as a part of income. Second, some items of clothing ex 
penses are not equally distributed over successive years. A coat 
bought in 1912 may still be doing service in 1916. On the other hand, 
another family may have bought in 1916 certain articles which are 
intended to last until 1919. Enough families were scheduled to 
balance excessively small and excessively large expenditures. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS. 


Housing conditions were found to be good, and in many cases very 
good, among the great majority of the families covered by this in- 
vestigation. Congested districts in Washington are confined to tlic 
back alleys, and tenements such as exist in the larger industrial citics 
are unknown. The bad conditions that were found to exist were 
largely individual; that is to say, were dependent upon the individual 
house, landlord, or family. 

Among the total of 2,110 families scheduled, 1,527, or 72 per cent, 
had an average of one person or less per room, and were thus free 
from overcrowding. Another group of 335, or 16 per cent, had ai 
average of over one but not over one and one-half persons per roo, 
and thus were on the line where it may be said that overcrowding 
begins. Of the remaining 248 families, 92, or 4 per cent of the total. 
had over one and one-half persons per room, and 156, or 7 per cent 
of the total, were subrenting part of their houses or living in joint 
occupancy with other families. It is among this group that seriou 
overcrowding is most likely to occur. A further analysis of t!1's 
subject will have to wait upon a more complete tabulation of tie 
‘data in the bureau’s possession. 

As regards the ownership of houses, it was found that of the 1.5). 
who remained in the same house or apartment the full year /!” 
families, 24 per cent of the total, owned their houses and 1,391. 01 


[842] 
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76 per cent, rented. Of the families renting, 1,218 lived in separate 
houses and 173 lived in apartments. 







SICKNESS. 





Sickness, requiring expenditure for medical attention, occurred 
in the great majority, almost 90 per cent, of the families scheduled. 
Its distribution was almost uniform among the different income 
groups, both white and colored. The actual amounts expended for 
this purpose, however, varied greatly. In general the average ex- 
penditure per case of sickness increased rapidly with the income of 
the family group. Thus, among the families with incomes of less 
than $600 the average expenditure for sickness by the families in 
which sickness occurred was $12; in the $900 to $1,200 income group 
the corresponding average was $40; while among those families with 
incomes of over $1,500 per year this average increased to $59. This 
rapid increase in medical expenditure with increased income indicates 
that among the poorer families sickness is endured without calling 
in a doctor, with results that are undoubtedly detrimental to the 
health of the individual sufferers and the welfare of the community. 

Closely related to the item of sickness is that of funeral expense in 
case of death. In 36 of the 1,059 families for which information on 
this subject was obtained, death had occurred during the year. The 
average outlay for funeral expenses by these 36 families was $123.57. 
One family, with a total income of less than $600 per year, spent 
$135 on one funeral. But such cases of display are exceptional, and, 
at best, the cost of death is a serious item to all families of small 
income, 























AMUSEMENT AND RECREATION, 






Among almost all of the families of low incomes amusements which 
cost money are rarely indulged in. Out of 83 families with incomes 
of less than $600 per year only 35 incurred any direct expenditure for 
amusement, the average being $2.79 per year for all members of the 
family, and only 15 reported any expenditure for vacations, the aver- 
age being $8.69. With increased income the expenditures for these 
purposes of course become larger in amount. But even among the 
families with incomes of $900 to $1,200, only 193 out of 246 had any 
expense for amusement, the average being $9.27 per year for all 
members of the family, and only 67 reported any expense for vaca- 
tions, the average for this item being $25.40. 

As regards the need and minimum cost of amusement, the New 
York State Factory Investigating Commission, in its report upon the 
cost of living in that State, made the following remarks:* “Amuse- 
ment is a necessity in a normal life. The joyless life can hardly be 





















1 Fourth report, 1915, vol. 4, appendix VII, p. 1667. 
[843] 
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said to be receiving as much as is sacrificed in maintaining a bure 
existence. Amusement is imperative, also, in order that efficiency 
may be realized, for it is only a mind freshened by social contact o+ 
by diversion from cares that is in fit condition to cope with the prob- 
lems of industry or to meet the crises which frequently come in man- 
aging children. For these reasons it has been deemed wise to include 
as part of the minimum cost of living for a normal family an allow- 
ance of $50 for recreation and amusement. This is less than $1 per 
week or less than 20 cents per person per week—really a very smai! 
sum.” 
INSURANCE, CAR FARE, AND OTHER INCIDENTALS. 


Food, clothing, shelter (including fire and light), medical care whe: 
sick, and some amusement when well, constitute perhaps the primar) 
needs of human existence. But, without practicing a thrift tha 
is in the end harmful, no family can avoid a number of minor house 
hold expenses for other purposes. House furnishings must be 1 
newed from time to time; some car riding is usually unavoidable: 
soap, towels, and similar items must be bought. Church affiliation 
and membership in trade-unions, beneficial lodges, and other soci:| 
or religious organizations almost always make some demand upo 
the purse. 

In this day, life, health, and accident insurance for the bread 
winner of the family are so important, both from the standpoint of 
society and of the individual, as to warrant classification as neces 
sities. In almost all the families one or more members were insure: 
against some one or more of life’s hazards, although the amount 
carried was usually very small. The average expenditure for al! 
forms of personal insurance made by 1,059 families in all income 
groups was $51.65 per annum. In the income group under $600 the 
white families spent in 1916 an average of $26.05 and the colored 
families $31.92. In view of the extravagant rates charged for so 
called “casualty,” “health,” and “industrial” (funeral) insurance. 
and the fact that workmen’s families are necessarily limited to tlie 
purchase of these most expensive and least adequate and satisfactory 
forms of imsurance, it will be readily seen that the insurance protec- 
tion carried by these families is very limited. 

Almost every family purchased a daily newspaper. This wa- 
usually the only form of literature upon which money was speut. 
Further details regarding the amount and distribution of expen:i- 
tures upon these various items are shown in the table following: 


[844] 
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TREND OF ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR PERIOD. 










BY 





LUCIAN W. CHANEY, 









There is properly much interest in the effect of war conditions 
upon the occurrence of industrial accidents. No branch of industry 
has been more rapidly expanding under tliese conditions or working 
under higher tension than the iron and steel industry. It is therefore 
particularly appropriate to present at this time such data as the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has gathered showing the accident experience 
in this industry since the outbreak of the war. 

The returns now available cover something more than 50 per cent 
of the industry. They come from plants so distributed both geo- 
eraphically and industrially that they may be accepted as representa- 










tive. 

The following table presents the trend of frequency rates of fatali- 
ties and of all accidents. The table is extended back to 1913 for the 
reason that a fair comparison is not possible unless periods of 
similar industrial stress are brought into relation. In the years now 
covered by the bureau’s studies there are four periods of high indus- 
trial tension, namely, 1907, 1910, 1913, and 1916, extending with 
slight diminution into 1917. In these years the fatality frequency 
rates per thousand 300-day workers have been as follows in the iron 
and steel industry: 1907, 2.20; 1910, 1.50; 1913, 1.34; 1916, 1.11. It 
should be remembered that this is the experience of the industry as 
represented by the plants from which data were collected. Particu- 
lar hazardous employments show a more striking decline. 

The fatality rates and the frequency rates of all accidents from 
i913 to 1917, as given in the table, are shown by overlapping years 
ending with March, June, September, and December. This method 
of showing the accident rates by years ending with different months 
gives a more complete view of the changes occurring than is possible 
by any presentation by months or even by successive calendar years. 
A still more complete showing of the progressive changes is afforded 
by Table 3 (p. 16), in which the years ending with each month of 
the period are presented. 
18988°—17--2 
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TABLE 1.—FREQUENCY RATES OF FATALITIES AND OF ALL ACCIDENTS IN THE 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1913 TO 1917. 

















i | 

Fatal- Total 

Number | ities per | accidents 

Year ending with— of 300-day| 1,000 300- | per 1,000 
workers.!; day 300-day 

workers. | workers. 
December, 1913................ 153, 098 1. 34 181.9 
OE are 146, 522 1. 29 168, 4 
| ae eee ee | 137, 816 1.09 154.7 
September, 19i4...... wed iota is ili | 128,023 .81 138. 9 
December, 1914...............- | 417,214 . 70 130. 4 
i c0ih « nGnadinek « 65-42 | 111,881 . 63 118.0 
June, 1915......2...2.22.--. -..| 111,794 .65| 1140 
peptemiper, $015. .........--...- | 117,933 85 118. 6 
December, 1915..............-- 133, 627 . 36 124.5 
Rall a 148, 221 . 96 131.8 
eee, 1906... A382. DLS} 45. 160, 819 1. 09 134.1 
September, 1916.............. | 168,790 1. 02 135. 5 
December, 1916..........-..-... | 175,013 Lit 133, 2 

NE Sid oon ae cugwanesd | 178,937 1.15 i28.5™ 
Renee MOET) . doe, audibles. 474 182, 587 1.08] 121.6 

















1 A 300-day worker is the equivalent of one who works 10 hours per day for 300 days. 


The changing frequency rates both for fatalities and for aii acci 
dents as shown by the table are very noteworthy. They indicate 
that in this great and basie industry the influences tending to acci- 
dent reduction have been reasonably successful. 

Following the table step by step it will be noted that from Decen 
ber, 1913, there is a steady decline both in the fatality rate and in 
the frequency rate for all accidents, extending to March, 1915, fo: 
fatalities, and to June, 1915, for all accidents. This parallels very 
closely the decline in industrial activity shown by decreasing em 
ployment. From the low point in 1915 rising accident rates are the 
rule until about September, 1916, at which time decline begins i: 
the total rate and later in the fatality rate. This decline is a very 
notable fact since it occurs in the face of a still rising tide of employ 
ment. These facts are presented graphically in Charts A and |} 
(pp. 18 and 19), which show, respectively, the relation of employ 
ment to fatality and of employment to frequency of all accidents. & 

Since a varied industry like iron and steel may have very different : 
conditions in its constituent units, the material collected by the 
bureau has also been classified according to the nature of the product. - 
This is less satisfactory than a departmental classification, such as 
by blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, for example, but an 
attempt to secure the latter would involve much additional labor and 
necessarily delay publication. For the sake of prompt presentation 
it seems desirable to offer the classification here given. Table 2 pre 
sents six groups of plants, four producing fabricated products, sheets, 
wire products, and tubes, and two producing miscellaneous stev' 
products. 








m 


Jt 3a 
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TapLE2.—-FATALITY RATES IN PLANTS PRODUCING SPECIFIED PRODUCTS, 1913 TO 1917, 


| Fatality rates per 1,000 300-day workers in plants producing-- 


, iw wit! Miscel- Miscel- 
Year ending witi— Fabri- | Wire laneous laneous 
cated {| Sheets. | prod- | steel steel 

products. | wets. prod- prod- 
ucts A ucts B. | 





—_—— j 


Dex -eml er, 1913 eererer re eeee sete wee ewww eee 
March, 1914 

June, 

September, 1914 

December, 1914 

Nien. MEd obec clink 6% «+m op begs toe se 
Se ARE ej ee 
September, 1915. .....--.--------+--------+- 
Ce k's ae oh a Ss on Sh as name «se < 
March, 1916 

June, 1916. 

September, 1916. 

December, 1916 

Mareh, i917 

June, 1917 





| 





There is considerable diversity in the experience of the plants pro- 
ducing the different products. Four of the six groups, sheets, 
miscellaneous steel products A, miscellaneous steel products B, and 
tubes, have the same general movement in fatality rates as the 
industry as a whole, although variations in detail are not always the 
same in the several groups. In wire products the high point oceurs 
early in 1917 and is slightly higher than the high rate of 1915. The 
marked exception brought out by this classification is in fabricated 
products which, after some decline during the depression of 114, 
maintain a pretty steadily rising fatality rate. the high point being 
the year ending with June, 1917. 

Table 3 gives in detail the total aecident frequency for the plants 
producing the various products. The lower portion of the table giy- 
ing the number of 300-day workers is introduced to give an idea of 
the size of the plants from which the information comes. 
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TaeLe 3.—TREND OF ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES, 1913 TO 1917, IN PLANTS pro, 
DUCING SPECIFIED PRODUCTS. 


Accident frequency rates per 1,000 300-day workers in plants produc ing— 


Year ending with— 


Fabri- 
cated 


} 


Wire 


; laneous 


Miscel- 


Miscel- 
laneous 
steel 


Tubes. 


’ Sheets. prod- | steel 
—_ ucts. | prod- prod- 
, ucts, A. | ucts, B. 





300. 





' 


212.8 
210.4 
208. 0 
205. 8 
201.9 
196.6 
188.3 
181.7 
173.3 
167.1 
160.6 | 
155. 4 

152.0 

145. 3 | 
136. 1 
130. 4 
126.8 
126. 2 
128. 
130. 


= 
oo 


_ 
= 

Sy 00 

> Aa3s] 
no 


263. 


ay, 1914 
June, 1914 226. 


August, 1914 200. 
September, 1914 
October, 1914 184. 
November, 1914 

December, 1914 

January, 1915 

February, 1915 

March, BUNS..........-.--------. 


AE See See ee ere 
June, 1915 
July, MATE SP 8 ee 
pS ee ee 
September, 1915 
October, 1915 . 
November, PAN a's pads ceduee’ 
December, 1915 
January, 1916 
February, 1916 
April’ 1916 
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& 


SSESSER51 


157. 2 
156. 2 
158.7 
159.3 
4 161.9 
April, 1917 162.8 

ay, 1917 161.9 od , 
June, 1917 159.8 ; 127. 


me 3 to oe 





Cerrone 





De TT SS tN OD OS tO OD 09 G9 HO et Ot nd ie ny Ct 
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54 
8.5 
.8 
.2 
4 
2 
9 
3. 4 
59.9 
.8 
8 
5 
5 
2 
2 
7 
9 
5 
4 | 
1 
6 
1 
6 
7 


UPNPBRERRRARE RAD 


SERRE RE EE ES 


| 
| 


NUMBER OF 300-DAY WORKERS. 











| 











j 


aioe 1914 


June, NUS 48 Hees pwede x 


June, 1916 
June, 1917 


16, S41 
15, 759 
21, 906 
25, 504 


25, 575 | 
22) 434 
31, 377 | 


41,744 | 
35, 670 
45, 673 











32, 928 | 1,908 | 





1 Includes some plants not shown in detail. 


This table illustrates a method of presentation which has been 
found most effective when it is desired to trace progressive chanzes. 
It is possible to construct such a table whenever the amount of e1- 
ployment and the accidents are recorded by intervals less than one 
year. In Table 1 the record is quarterly; in Table 4 it is monthly. It 
is frequently the case that important conditions exist in years otlicr 
than the calendar year. For example, the year ending with July, 
1915, is the period of lowest accident frequency. The rise which 
follows does not culminate with a calendar year but with the year 
ending with August, 1916. 

[850] 
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The calendar years or any other series of successive years can be 
easily isolated from the table if desired. For example, taking the 
vears ending with December gives the calendar years with their 
rates as follows: 1913, 181 cases per 1,000 300-day workers; 1914, 
130.4 cases; 1915, 124.5 cases; 1916, 133.2 cases. In a similar manner, 
successive years ending with June could be compared, e. g., June, 
1914, 154.7 cases; June, 1915, 114 cases; June, 1916, 134.1 cases; 
June, 1917, 121.6 cases. From such a table annual periods charac- 
terized by particular conditions can be abstracted and compared with 
periods in which other conditions prevailed. By using six months 
instead of a year other interesting facts and relations might be 
brought out. 

The charts which follow present the facts graphically. Chart A 
shows the relation of employment to death frequency; Chart B shows 
employment and the total accident rate; Charts C and D should be 
considered together, Chart C giving the course of employment in the 
plants producing the different products, and Chart D giving the 
course of the total accident rates in the same plants. 

These charts are plotted by a method which projects the per- 
centage of change, from period to period, rather than the amount. 
On the ordinary chart the distance from 100 to 200 is one hundred 
times as great as that from 1 to 2. On a percentage chart, such as 
here used, the distances are identical. Stated in general terms, this 
means that on a chart plotted on the percentage basis a given vertical 
distanee in any part of the chart always represents the same per- 
centage of change.' 





1 Renewed interest in this method of charting has resulted from the appearance in the 
publicatiens of the American Statistical Association, June, 1917, of an article by Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale University. Such charts have been called “ logarithmic.’’ Prof. 
lisher suggests the simpler and more suggestive name of “ ratio” charts. 
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On comparing Chart A with Chart B it will at once appear that the 
death frequency varies in a more pronounced manner than the total 
accident frequency. In spite of this naturally greater fluctuation, 
always likely to occur when the number of cases considered is sual), 
the form of the fatality curve is strikingly similar to that of total 
wuecident frequency. Beyond question, there are some fundamenta! 
causes underlying this similarity. 

The entirely evident factors in determining the form of these 
aecident curves are industrial conditions and accident-prevention 
effort. The fact, constantly recurring, that accident rates rise wit) 
recovery from depression and fall again with declining industria! 
activity, indicates the importance of the industrial factor. The 
equally constant fact that each successive rise has not reached the 
altitude of the preceding one shows that this rising rate is control!lalle 
in some considerable degree. The extent of this control remains 
to be determined. That it can be held in check to an extent not vet 
imagined is indicated by all recent studies. 

Charts C and D bring out the fact that the variations noted above 
are characteristic of each of the groups of plants which make wp 
the industry. They also indicate the different inherent hazard of 
varying types of productive activity. The fact that Miscellaneous 
Steel Products B shows a lower frequency for all accidents than 
Fabrication, although its death frequency, as shown in Table 2, 
p. 15, is considerably higher, is in accord with the normal differences 
in these industrial groups. The point most emphasized by Char: 1) 
is, however, that in all the groups accident-prevention efforts were 
effective in keeping the rates of 1916 below those of 1915. 
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PIECE-RATE WAGE SYSTEMS IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY. 


BY BORIS EMMET, PH. B. 


The standardization of the methods for piece-rate making is of 
creat importance in this highly competitive industry for two reasons: 
First, because only through such standardization could the rates of 
wages for identical occupations tn the various establishments of the 
same industry within a certain locality or manufacturing center be 
equalized, and, second, because such standardization, if properly and 


impartially carried out, would undoubtedly eliminate many of the 
serious, sometimes even disastrous, piece-rate controversies between 
employees and employers now occurring rather frequently. 

The question of equalization of wage rates for identical processes 
of manufacturing is of great moment in the ready-to-wear clothing 
trades. This is so in view of the fact that there are in these trades 
a great many small employers, technically known as contractors and 
subcontractors, who, on account of their inefficient manufacturing 
methods are compelled to underpay their help, maintaining very low 
standards of safety and sanitation, while their efficient competitors 
pay a living wage and count on making legitimate profits through 
superior manufacturing and selling methods. An equalization in 
wage rates would undoubtedly eliminate from the industry many of 
the inefficient employers and raise thereby the level of competition. 
The ability to organize, manufacture, and sell, and not the policy of 
paving the lowest possible wage. would then become the basis of 
competition. 

Regarding the elimination of piece-rate controversies, a time stand- 
ardization of operations would result in a diminution of the number 
of such controversies, for the reason that in most of the better man- 
aged establishments there exist minimum hourly rates for each opera- 
tion, irrespective altogether of changes in the styles which might 
occur. With the establishment of time standards for operations piece 
rates could be arrived at almost automatically by multiplying the 
time standard set for a specific operation by the hourly rate for that 
operation. 

The question of piece rates was of small moment in the days of in- 
dividual bargaining. Employers then set piece rates without con- 
sulting the wishes of their employees on the theory that the employees 
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had “the freedom of choice” and could refuse to work fer rates 
which they might consider unfair. 

The introduction of collective bargaining during recent vears, hovw- 
ever, brought with it an active participation of workers in piece-rate 
making. The majority of the collective agreements now in operation 
in the ready-to-wear clothing trades specify that piece rates are to be 
set by the employer in consultation with representatives of his em- 
ployees, constituting a shop piece-rate committee. On account of the 
absence of definitely established time or money standards for the 
various processes of manufacturing this collective piece-rate making 
consisted until very recently of a series of haggling processes. ‘I’\)o 
employees, on the one hand, were in the habit of asking much more 
than they actually expected, while the employer, on the other had, 
was accustomed to offer at first much less than he was ready to grant. 
Each hoped to bluff the other into making the utmost concession. |} 
the process of haggling, employees slowly reduced the rate asked {or 
and the employer gradually increased his offer until finally piece 
rates were fixed. 

During tie busy seasons, and with the rush of orders for immediote 
delivery, the employer under this system was at a great dlisadvantae, 
being obliged to concede almost anything for which his employees 
asked. The employees, however, were under a similar disadvantige 
during the dull seasons. Employment being scarce, they were coni- 
pelled to work for any piece rate offered or go unemployed. The pxr- 
ties soon realized that such methods of piece-rate determination were 
extremely unsatisfactory. Gradually, improvements in methods were 
introduced. 

The various methods of piece-rate determination or wage systenis 
described below are presented for the purpose of showing the im- 
proved methods used in piece-rate making in three of the largest 
and best known men’s clothing establishments in this country. ‘Ihe 
aggregate number of employees of these three firms is over 11,000. 

ESTABLISHMENT NO. 1. 


The relations between this firm and its 3,100 employees are goy- 
erned by a collective agreement with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, originally signed January 3, 1916, and renewed! 
for a two-year period January 3, 1917. 

The agreement establishes three separate and distinct agencies— 
a trade board, a wage board, and a board of arbitration. 

The trade board is composed of 15 members, seven elected by 
the employees from their own number and who.are affiliated with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, seven represe:ta- 
tives of the company, and an impartial chairman chosen by both 
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parties. Adl complaints except those relating to wage questions are 
to be referred to this board. 

The wage board is composed of five members, two representing the 
company, two the employees, and the fifth being the chairman of the 
trade board referred to above. The wage board has exclusive juris- 
diction over questions involving rates of wages and earnings. 

The board of arbitration consists of three members, one represent- 
ing the firm, one the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
and the third being chosen by mutual agreement of these two. 
Kither of the parties concerned may appeal from any decision of 
the trade on the wage board to this board of arbitration. All de- 
cisions rendered by the beard of arbitration are final and binding 
upon both parties throughout the life of the agreement. 

Nine-tenths of the workers of this establishment are paid by the 
week. Established weekly rates are subject to increase provided the 
productivity of the worker exceeds the standard of output set by 
the company on his work. Every operation on each of the various 
products of the company is standardized in terms of time and money. 
The time standard is arrived at by time study and observation, 
liberal allowances being made for delays attributable to factors not 
within the control of the worker. The money standard is arrived 
at by multiplying the time standard by a specific rate, the latter be- 
ing the average earnings per hour over a number of weeks of a 
group of operatives. 

The company keeps records showing the actual weekly output of 
each employee. At the end of the week the actual money value of 
the work involved in each employee’s output is computed on the 
basis of the standard described above. This value is known as the 
“amount earned” and is sought for the purpose of comparing it 
with the weekly wages paid to the worker. If the “ amount earned ” 
exceeds the weekly wage which he receives he is credited with a 
“gain.” Such “gains” serve subsequently as a basis for the grant- 
ing of increases in weekly rates to the employee. If, however, the 
“amount earned ” is less than the weekly rate a “loss” correspond- 
ing to the difference is registered on the worker’s record. The names 
of employees with frequent “losses” on their record are brought to 
the attention of the shop representative of the union (the shop 
chairman), whose duty it is to take up the matter with each worker 
in question, calling to his attention the necessity of increasing his 
efforts. If still further “losses” appear the matter is brought to 
the attention of the wage board. In such instances the employee con- 
cerned is requested to appear before the board to state the reasons 
for his inability to maintain the prevailing standard of efficiency. 
If his explanation appears reasonable to the board the matter 
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is closed. Failure to present a satisfactory explanation results 
usually in disciplinary action by the wage board, in the form of short 
suspension, or, in very extreme cases, in discharge. As a matter of 
fact, discharges for “losses” occur very infrequently, the usua! 
disciplinary action being limited to a reprimand or, in more extreme 
‘uses, to suspension for a short period of time. 

It is the custom of those in charge of the labor department of this 
firm to inspeet, from time to time, the individual records of em- 
ployees in order to grant increases to those deserving them. In- 
creases of wages may also come through requests on the part of the 
workers. Such requests usually take the form of complaints, and 
are made through the office of the union. If the company declines 
to grant an inerease requested, the matter is referred officially to the 
wage board. Very frequently, however, the representatives of the 
parties on the wage board reach an informal understanding withou 
the assistance of the impartial chairman, that is, by mutual agree- 
ment and without the formal action of the board as such. In cases 
where the representatives of the two parties on the board are unable 
to reach an agreement, the impartial chairman is called upon to ren- 
der a decision. 

The following table shows the mereases granted during the six- 
month period ending July 1, 1917, classified by agencies which 
granted them, that is, according to whether the increase was grante:| 
voluntarily by the company, informally by representatives of the two 
parties on the wage board, or by a formal decision of the wage board. 


INCREASES GRANTED TO WEEK WORKERS DURING THE SIX-MONTII PERIOD ENDING 
+ JULY 1, 1917, BY DEPARTMENTS. 
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During the six-month period ending July 1, 1917, the average 
number of employees in the manufacturing department of this es- 
tablishment was 2295. During this period a total ef 2,269 imdi- 
vidual increases were granted—that is, practically each of the em- 
ployees of the company received one increase during this speriod. 
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These increases augmented the weekly pay roll of the company by 
$2,347, the average increase thus having been slightly over $1 per 
week. Of the 2,269 increases, 1,916, or 84.4 per cent, were granted 
voluntarily by the company; 119, or 5.2 per cent, were brought about 
informally through mediation by the representatives of the two par- 
ties on the wage board; and 234, or 10.3 per cent, were ordered by a 
formal action of the wage board. 


ESTABLISHMENT NO, 2, 


There is no collective bargaining in this establishment, which em- 
ploys about 800 women. The wage payments on all of the manufac- 


turing processes are on a piecework basis, the actual biweekly earn- 
ings of the operatives being computed by multiplying the piece rate 
by the number of pieces produced. Two factors enter into the de- 
termination of a piece rate—the time allowance and the class rate. 
The time allowance for every operation is arrived at by careful time 
study. The time result thus arrived at is interpreted in terms of so 
many pieces per hour. To determine the piece rate for any particular 
operation the hourly rate of the operation is divided by the number 
of pieces produced in one hour. In all, seven class rates are in ex- 
istence. These are as follows: 

Class eeedey . “Ienges _...-.--.-25 cents per hour. 

Class _.30 cents per hour. 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 


te 


* 
~ 


_85 cents per hour. 


40 cents per hour. 


St ke Y 


-_ 
—_ ~~ 
; ' 


45 cents per hour. 
__.50 cents per hour. 


ca | 


_.5) cents per hour, 


It was stated by the management that in arriving at these class 
rates the following factors were taken into consideration: (1) The 
best local market rate for similar work; (2) the relative amount of 
skill required to perferm the operations; (3) the needs of the worker. 
It was further stated that as a matter of fact the rate finally deter- 
mined upon is usually “about 25 per cent greater than what is 
thought to be the best local market rate for similar work.” 

The relative amount of skill involved in specific operations for 
purposes of rate classification is arrived at by time study and careful 
observation and by consultations with the superintendents and shop 
instructors concerned. 

The needs of the workers are taken into account by a rule specify- 
ing minimum rates of 20 cents and 32 cents per hour, respectively, 
for female and male employees, without regard to the nature of the 
work performed. 
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Only females are employed on operations classified as one, two, 
and three. On operations four, five, and six both males and females 
are employed, and on operation seven, only males. The initia! or 
starting rate for inexperienced hands is 20 cents per hour on opera- 
tions classified under one, and 22 cents per hour for these under two, 
three, and four, subject, of course, to the minimum per hour specified 
above for males. No beginners are hired for operations classified 4, 
five, six, and seven. 

Specific operations are kept in the same class as long as thie 
methods used and the time required remain unchanged. It was 
stated, however, that by virtue of the progressive manufacturing 
methods employed by this establishment operations are frequently so 
modified that they can be removed from one class to another and 
thereby made subject to the rate of the new class. Such removals do 
not, however, result in any pecuniary loss to the employee concernc |, 
because in such instances it is the policy of the company to guaranice 
to the employee concerned a certain minimum as a retainer. ‘The 
amount of this retainer is the difference between the new rate so‘ 
and the old rate. This retainer is paid to the employee until he is 
transferred to an operation on which le can earn at least as mich 
as he did prior to the change. 

The newly hired worker receives the initial rate of the class in 
which his specific operation falls until he is able actually to earn 5) 
per cent of the standard class rate. Upon arriving at this point he 
is put on a so-called “ retainer” basis, the retainer being an amount 
guaranteed him in addition to his actual piecework earnings. ‘The 
amount of this retainer for the first week is 70 per cent of thie 
standard class rate per hour plus 2 cents. The amount of the re- 
tainer is reduced by 2 cents each successive week on all operations 
except pressing, in which case it is reduced 5 cents, until it is wiped 
out. Thus the learner on the retainer basis is able for the first week 
to make actually more than the standard rate for his class of work, 
and, if his operating skill during the succeeding weeks increases 
faster than 2 cents per hour (5 cents in the case of pressers), he will 
be able to continue to make more than his class rate as long as hie 
remains on the retainer basis. This system is designed to encouraye 
the learners and at the same time leave some incentive for bringing 
their operating skill up to the standard. 

For the purpose of determining exactly the amounts of time in- 
volved in- specific operations scientific time tests are resorted to. 
These studies are made under the immediate direction of a competent 
time-study man. Only highly efficient employees are selected «s 
test hands. The previous efficiency record of the test hand must be 
continuous and uniform, the latter being easily evident from his or 
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her earnings over a certain number of weeks. The dexterity of the. 
-est hand and the ability to cerrectly follow instructions are also 
-onsidered in the selection. 

For the purpose of closer time study each operation is broken up. 
‘nto numerous component elements. Each element is timed sepa- 
rately in the order of its regular appearance in the course of the 
operation ; that is, the tests are continuous for each complete oper- 
ation. From 40 to 50 separate tests are usually resorted to in order 
to arrive at the final time allowed. The results of one such test may 
be cited as an illustration. It was necessary to determine the exact 
amount of time involved in an operation known as “ pockets tacked 
on trousers.” This operation, for which a time allowance of 0.84 
minute was subsequently established, was split into 11 distinctly 
separate elements, as follows: (1) Pick up trouser, place in lap, open, 
place left leg in machine; (2) tack underside of side pocket; (3) 
move trouser over, tack lower part of side pocket; (4) move trouser 
over, tack left side of back pocket; (5) move trouser over, tack right 
side of back pocket; (6) place left leg on ledge, pick up right leg, 
place in machine; (7) tack left side of back pocket; (8) move trouser 
over, tack right side of back pocket; (9) move trouser over, tack 
upper part of side pocket; (10) move trouser over, tack lower part 
of side pocket; (11) place right leg on top of left, fold, place pair on 
lower deck of table. 

The entire operation, as well as each of the elements involved in it, 
was timed by 40 successive experiments. 

After recording the test results, averages based upon all perform- 
ances for each of the 11 elements were calculated. The sum of the 
averages for all these elements was 0.795 minute. This time was 
then established as the average time for the entire operation in 
question. 

The pure or flat time involved in each operation is known as the 
standard time. It varies from the average time shown above, being 
based in a great majority of instances upon the modal performance 
time—that is, the time within which each of the elements of the 
operation is performed most frequently. Seven-tenths of one minute 
was found to be the standard time for this operation. 

In order to arrive at the final time allowed, or “allowed time,” 
certain factors which delay the work and which are not within the 
control of the operative have to be considered. The number of these 
factors varies, of course, with the specific operation in question. In 
this instance certain time allowances were made for (1) changing 
the work, (2) personal needs, (3) needle and bobbin, and (4) extra 
machine time, the last two involving adjustments that the operative 
has to make in the bobbin and threading of the needle, and in the 
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oiling, fixing belt, etc., of the machine. The percentage of the pur 
or standard time allowed for each of these unavoidable delays w: 
5, the total being 20 per cent, or 0.14 minute. Thus the “ allowe, 
time” for this operation was established as 0.84 minute, i. e. tl) 
standard time, 0.70 minute, plus 0.14 minute. 

Aside from the cutting, 91 different operations, each of which i. 
performed by a different operative, containing in the aggregate | 
separate elements, are involved in the making of a stock sack cout 
The standard time for the manufacture of one of these garments i; 
79.1 minutes, with an additional time allowance for unavoida!)|e 
delays of 14.52 minutes, making the total or final time allowed 93.17 
minutes. This is equivalent to the continuous work of one operative 
for slightly over one and one-half hours. The making of a pair of 
ordinary trousers involves 43 operations performed by as many dif 
ferent operatives and takes 334 minutes; that is, is equivalent to the 
continuous work of one operative for a period of slightly over one- 
half of one hour. 

The management of this establishment realizes that such tine 
standard will appear as unusual to persons familiar with the | 
efficiency standards usually found prevailing in the men’s ready-to- 
wear clothing trades. Standards such as these could not possibly bv 
attained without a highly effective working organization and sci 
tific methods of management. The effectiveness of the working 0: 
ganization of this establishment is achieved, it was stated, throug) 
the existence of the following: (1) standardization of equipment o/ 
machines, tools, and accessories; (2) proper placement of equipment : 
(3) efficiency and speed of machines; (4) motion studies of ope: 
ations resulting in an elimination of wasted effort; (5) installatio: 
of accurate methods for the routing and handling of product; (‘) 
functional foremanship, which in this instance expresses itself in the 
existence of specialized foremen in charge of production, quality. 
inspection, and detailed and careful instruction. 


OVW 


ESTABLISHMENT NO, 3, 

Rate making in this establishment, which employs 7,500 worker-. 
is governed by the provisions of a collective agreement between t!\« 
firm and its employees represented through the Amalgamated Clot!:- 
ing Workers of America. 

The method for the settlement of grievances, including tho~ 
involving piece-rate controversies, under this agreement is as fol. 
lows: When a grievance arises in any of the numerous shops of tlic 
company the complainant is obliged to report promptly to the shop 
representative of the union. This union representative, called tl 
shop chairman, then takes up the matter with the shop superiv- 
tendent, and these two endeavor to adjust the difficulty. In the event 
that the shop chairman is not satisfied with the action of the super- 
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‘atendent he reports to the union office, giving all the details of the 
case In dispute. The official] representatives of the union and of the 
company, to whom the complaint is then referred, are known as 
Jeputies. When shop officials report a disputed complaint to their 
respective deputies, the latter make a detailed investigation on the 
premises by visitation or by taking testimony and endeavor to adjust 
the matter. In the event of failure to agree on the part of the depu- 
ties they are required to certify the case to the trade board for trial, 
agreeing, if possible, on a statement of the facts invoived in the con- 


troversy. 

The trade board is the primary board for the adjustment of all 
erievances, and has original jurisdiction over all disputed matters 
arising under the agreement and the decisions relating thereto, con- 


sidering and disposing of all controversies when regularly brought 
before it. 

Decisions of the trade board may be appealed from to the board 
of arbitration, which consists of three members, one of whom is 
chosen by the union and one by the company, the third member, who 
is also chairman of the board of arbitration, being chosen by the mu- 
tual consent of the parties. This board has full and final jurisdiction 
over all matters arising under thisagreement. By agreement between 
the representatives of the union and the company cases may be heard 
and decided by the chairman of the board of arbitration alone. 

Piece-rate disputes usually arise in one of the following ways: 
(1) Employees working on a specific operation may complain that 
the work on the garment is slower and more difficult than it was 
expected to be, necessitating a higher piece rate in order to maintain 
their earnings: (2) the company may desire to substitute piecework 
for timework. It was stated that about two-thirds of the formally 
adjusted piece-rate cases originated at the request of the company. 
This is due to the fact that in the opinion of the management the 
piece-rate system of wage payment results in greater efficiency than 
timework, 

Piece-rate complaints filed by employees proceed through the regu- 
lar adjustment channels already described: Shop chairman and super- 
intendent, deputies, rate committee, trade board, board of arbitration. 
Unless specified by the agreement, no piecework is permitted if not 
mutually agreed upon by the parties or ordered by either of the 
boards. Pending the introduction of piecework the manufacturing 
is to be done on a time basis. Requests on the part of the company 
for the substitution of piece for time work, or for the making of 
new rates, are not considered by the representatives of the parties 
on the factory floor—the shop chairman and the shop superintend- 
ent—being referred directly to the rate committee. 
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Responsibility for making piece rates is lodged primarily in {ho 
trade board which delegates this power toa rate committee composed 
of three members—a representative of the company, a representative of 
the workers, and the chairman of the board. As a matter of prac- 
tice, the work of rate making is carried on almost exclusively by the 
iwo members representing the company and the employees. While 
some cases are brought before the full committee, such instances are 
exceptional. Of a total of 163 piece-rate adjustments made during 
the four-month period ending August 1, 1917, 115, or more than two. 
thirds, were made by the two members of the rate committee withow 
the assistance of the chairman. 

Every piece-rate controversy is taken up in the first instance by the 
two members of the rate committee, who attempt to reach an agice- 
ment. If an agreement is reached, a specification of the work to be 
performed and the rate to be paid is prepared and signed by both 
representatives. In case of disagreement the matter is referred to 
the full rate committee, which makes a-decision fixing the specifica- 
tion and rate. After the specification and rate have been authorize! 
by the rate committee, there can be no alteration of the ternis by 
either of the parties without permission from the rate committee. If 
this decision is unsatisfactory to either of the parties, it may be ap- 
pealed from to the board of arbitration. 

New rates are provisional and temporary, subject to review after a 
sufficient period of trial to determine their merit. 

As an illustration of the methods usually followed by the raie 
committee in determining piece rates the following adjustment tay 
be cited. A rate was to be set on the finishing process of a new gar- 
ment—coats for officers of the Army. On regular coats this process 
consists of the following operations, the rates on which are standari- 
ized: (1) Felling the lining around the sleeve head; (2) felling the 
lining at the bottom of the sleeves; (3) felling the lining at the 
shoulder seams; (4) felling the top collar to lining; (5) felling 
down the under collar; (6) sewing on hanger; and (7) sewing on thie 
label. This process, which covers all the seven operations enumer- 
ated, is paid for at the rate of $17.71 per 100 coats. The necessity 
of setting a new rate for the finishing work on military coats arose 
because of the fact that the finishing specifications on such cous 
alled only for standard operations (1), (2), (3), and (7). Tie 
problem then was to deduct from the standard rate of $17.71 the 
values of operations (4), (5), and (6). The values of (5) and (°) 
avere easily agreed upon on the basis of former decisions made by 
the trade board specifying $3.06 and $0.90 per 100 coats for thes: 
operations. The value of operation (4) was arrived at by an actual 
time study and found to be $1.25 per 100 coats. The final rate on the 
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finishing operations on military coats thus arrived at was $17.71, less 
¢3.06 fer operation (5), $0.90 for operation (6), and $1.25 for opera- 
tion (4), an aggregate deduction of $5.21 or a rate of $12.50 per 100. 
This rate, however, was not satisfactory to the representative of the 
employees on the rate committee, who thought that a rate of $13.50 
would be fairer to the employees. The final rate agreed upon by the 
rate committee was $13 per 100 coats. 

In the determination of piece rates in this establishment time 
studies are resorted to frequently. If the results of such studies 
should be unsatisfactory to either of the parties, or to the chair- 
man of the rate committee or of the trade board, the figures thus 
arrived at are sometimes modified in accordance with opinions of 
members of the committee or of expert tailors called in on such 
eceasions for consultation. Such modifications, as a rule. consist of 
allowing some additional time in order to take into consideration 
possible variations due to the personality of the worker. It has been 
stated by the representatives of the company, and confirmed by the 
chairman of the trade board, that in a majority of the piece-rate 
adjustments the employees are given the benefit of the doubt. 

The present annual output of this company in round numbers is 
1,000,000 suits, 300,000 overcoats, and 150,000 extra trousers. Nine- 
tenths of the suits consist of three pieces—coat, vest, and trousers. 
Notwithstanding the high quality of the clothing manufactured by 
this firm the processes of manufacturing on the bulk of the goods are 
standardized to the point where a piece rate, once established, may be 
in force for years. Such a standardization eliminates the necessity 
of frequent controversies regarding piece rates. Approximately 40 
per cent of the vests and 90 per cent of the trousers are termed 
“regular” and are made ordinarily without any possibility of piece- 
rate disagreements. Only now and then, on account of some change 
in manufacture, a new piece rate has to be set on garments termed 
regular. Only 6 out of the 163 piece-rate settlements mentioned 
above related to the regular product. 

Models other than those termed regular are known as “ feature 
stuff.” The principal characterization of this “ feature” output is 
shown by its name; instead of being more or less standard its minor 
details vary frequently, being subject to changes in style. 

The basic operations involved in the making of regular coats, vests, 
and trousers are involved also in the manufacture of feature goods: 
therefore comparatively few piece-rate difficulties arise regarding 
basic operations even on feature garments. The features usually con- 
stitute small variations in the make-up of specified minor parts of 
the product—such as pockets, belts, collars, etc., and never cause a 
rerating of the entire garment. Instead of remaking the rate on the 
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entire operation the difference from the standard operation is meas- 
ured and so-called “differentials” arrived at for deductions o 
increases. 

The director of labor of this concern stated that the principa! 
defect of this scheme for piece-rate making lies in its cumbersome- 
ness; too many preliminary efforts must be made before the matter 
may reach the trade board. Attention was called to the fact tha 
it frequently takes from two to three weeks to get a formal piece 
rate decision made by the trade board. In the meantime the wor’: 
must be either continued on a time basis, which, in the opinion «| 
the management, is highly expensive because of its inefficiency, o; 
temporarily laid aside. The solution of this difficulty, it was said, 
may be found in an understanding between the workers and the 
company which would grant to the latter the initiative in introducine 
piecework and tentative rates, subject, of course, to protest by tl. 
employees and to appeal to the trade board or, if necessary, to thie 
beard of arbitration. If the action of the company under sucl, 
a rule should be found to be contradictory to some of the principles 
of the agreement its decisions might be declared void and the former 
status resumed. If the rate set were considered too low an increa-e 
with back pay could be ordered. To protect the employees stil! 
further prierity of hearing and trial before the trade board could be 
accorded to cases involving protests against tentative piece rates. 
Such a system, it was said, would enable the company to employ more 
efficient manufacturing methods and at the same time protect the 
employees from any possible unfairness that the substitution of piece 
for time work might incidentally bring. 

The representatives of the unions concerned object to giving tlie 
company the privilege of setting tentative rates because it is their 
belief that such a system might easily result in a decentralization 
of the rate-making system. Numerous tentative piece-rate readjust- 
ments would take place as rapidly as any section head felt the neces- 
Wik sity for a change. An increase in the number of rate cases woul: 
i hee make it impossible for the union officials to control the rate situa- 
a tion. The number of shop stoppages would be bound to increase 
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i under such a system. This would naturally have a tendency to 
i shatter the solidity of the entire agreement. The representatives of 
HH the employees are of the opinion that the number of serious piece- 
il rate difficulties has been rather small and that the privilege accorded 
i to the company to specify priority of hearing and trial for certain 
ie ‘ yate cases prevents the really important rate controversies from 
I dragging on for an unreasonably long time. 
iit The chairman of the trade board under the present and former 


agreement is of the opinion that, generally speaking, the existing 
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niece-rate making system is satisfactory, and that the setting of 


tentative piece rates by the company would contribute little to the 
improvement of the rate-making system or to efficiency. 

That the method of adjusting piece-rate controversies specified in 
ihe agreement and described in detail above has been more satisfac- 
tory than any other method ever tried in the shops of this company 
is conceded by all the representatives of the company and of the 
working people. Within the organization of the company, however, 
there seems to exist some difference of opinion regarding the de- 
sirability, above discussed, of permitting the company to put in 
tentative piece rates subject to review by the trade board. The 
official representative of the company on the rate committee was 
formerly in favor of an amendment in the agreement to this effect, 
purely as a means of clearing up speedily a large accumulation of 
cases Which the cumbersome machinery of rate making seemed unable 
to handle. During the past year, however, a sustained effort has been 
made by all concerned to clear up this accumulation and the need 
for a change in method is not so pressing. It now seems probable 
that the existing machinery will be able to dispose of new cases 
with a fair degree of promptness. 





EMPLOYERS’ HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES.’ 
BY LEIFUR MAGNUSSON, 
INTRODUCTION. 


Company housing in the United States dates from the beginning 
of the factory system. The colonial manufacturer who established 
his mill where water power was available usually found an unde- 
veloped country, and by force of necessity had to provide accom- 
modations for the labor which he brought to his establishment. 

A good many early housing developments were found by the agents 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the present study 
of industrial housing. One project connected with a cotton mill in 
Wilmington, Del., dates back to 1831. 

Before undertaking its investigation the bureau secured from vari- 
ous sources a list of firms which did housing work for their em- 
ployees. This list contained over 700 firms, but without question 
was incomplete. A thousand would probably be a conservative esti- 
mate of the number of industria! employers in the United States 
who do housing work. 


‘Summary of a Gateuening report of the v nited States Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
Employers’ Housing in the United States. 
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Altogether 213 companies were covered in the study, including 
subsidiary companies of large holding corporations which wer 
classed as separate companies. The companies included controlle | 
423 establishments or plants and employed 466,991 men, of whom 
160,645, or 34 per cent, were accommodated in company houses. 
Boarding houses were not included in this study. The data gathered 
were generally for the year 1916. It can be readily understood that 
the investigation was not comprehensive but merely representatiy., 
though it covered a considerable extent of territory, as is readil\ 
seen from Table 1 (p. 49). 


THE COMPANY TOWN. 


The survey revealed that town planning has not been given any 
great consideration in the large majority of cases; technical town 
planners had been consulted by 15 per cent of the employing con- 
panies studied. The idea of consulting town planning experts, fur- 
thermore, is of recent origin: and the employment of such experts 
seems relatively more frequent on the part of manufacturing employ- ¢ 
ers than of mine operators. Model towns, with few exceptions, are f 
of recent origin. 


ty sees 


rh 


Employers are little hampered by existing buildings and city i 
development, in the planning of their housing projects, for of the é 
236 developments for which separate information was secured, 157. s 


or two-thirds, are reported as located on undeveloped land requiriny 
the laying out of new towns. Streets in company towns are almost 
without exception ample in width, frequently if anything too wide, 
making the cost of original construction and upkeep unnecessarily 
high, frequently resulting in untidiness. The prevailing width for 
streets is 45 feet, and for alleys 15 feet. 

The technical districting of land areas, restricting the land for 
special uses, is not generally practiced by employers in laying out : 
company towns. There is always a natural tendency, however, to 3 
place stores at the center of the community and to group houses 
around that center. 

Aside from restrictions against the keeping of saloons or the fol- 
lowing of noxious trades contained in all leases and deeds of sales, 
such other limitations as are attempted relate to the keeping of do- 
mestic animals, type of fences and outbuildings, type and cost of 
house, etc. 

In the matter of race restrictions, one employer alternated the 
negro and immigrant families in his houses, declaring his purpose 
to be to avoid too great clannishness and quarreling of neighbors. 
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Toopoes are always segregated in the South, as are Mexicans in the 
Neg d 5*%s 


southwestern company towns. 

Public utilities are provided and certain governmental functions 
are exercised by the employing companies themselves in the large 
majority of cases in the 236 communities studied. And when the 
agency providing the utility is a private company, such company is 
frequently a subsidiary of the employing company, or controlled by 
the same individuals who control the employing company. No water 
system other than wells or hydrants outside are provided in 14, or 6 
per cent of the 229 communities reporting; no sanitary sewers in 
91, or 40 per cent; no storm sewers in 116, or 50 per cent: no electric 
lights in 39, or 17 per cent; no gas in 173, or (6 per cent; no street 
paving in 103, or 45 per cent; and no sidewalks or gutters in 45, or 
19 per cent of the communities studied. 

In over one-half of the 232 communities reporting, street cleaning 
and lighting, fire protection, garbage collection, sanitary regulations, 
and restrictions upon the use of the jand for stores, sale of liquors 
and type of residences, ete.. are functions of the employing company 
and not of the community. In 85 cases the company also provides 
the police protection of the community. Generally speaking, em- 
ployers merely assist in the provision of schools and churches. 

The chief characteristic noticeable in every company town is its 
uniformity, due to the tendency to erect a certain uniform style of 
house and to lay the town out along rectangular lines of survey. The 
company town suffers from a wrong kind of deliberate planning—. 
wherein it does not differ greatly from the noncompany town— 
largely because the housing work is incidental to the principal busi- 
ness of the employer and does not receive consideration in proportion 
to that given the purely business part of the employer's enterprise. 

Another characteristic of the company town which it shares with 
most other communities has been its disregard of the advantages of 
vegetation, planting of trees, grass, and shrubbery. Bare court vards 
and surroundings are not only unsightly, but as one large coal opera- 
tor in Pennsylvania pointed out they are a menace to health as the 
dust and dirt which generally collect are prolific carriers of disease. 

As land is plentiful in practically all company housing develop- 
ments, with the exception of a few in the Eastern States located 
within the limits of large cities, there is found no tendency toward 
crowding on lots. The narrowest lots (one-third being 290 and 
under 25 feet in width) found are for houses built by explosive 
manufacturers, unquestionably due to the prevalence of row houses. 
Lots for company houses built by copper mining companies in Michi- 
gan and Tennessee and coal operators in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsyl. 
vania, West Virginia, Colorado, and Wyoming are generally 50 and 
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under 60 feet in width. In the mining region of the North fe, 
lots less than 50 feet wide are found, and few less than 40 feet jn 
Alabama. Narrower lots are found in a group of certain miscellane 
ous industries, where one-third are under 40 feet. 


THE COMPANY HOUSE. 


The company house tends to become standardized both as respect- 
its plan and material of construction. The standardization goes even 
to the matter of the color of its exterior. Certain types of houses are 
characteristic of different sections of the country; and in the Eastern 
States there is a further difference between the type of house in the 
manufacturing town and in the mining town, a thing which is noi 
true in the Southern and Northern States, where there is no essentia! 
difference in the company house in the manufacturing town and in 
the mining town. As no company towns in the far Western States 
enter into this study no statement can be made as respects thos 
sections of the country. 

A dwelling, for the purposes of this survey, is defined as the family 
unit, the selling or renting unit, as the case may be. Thus a double 
house is counted as two dwellings. 

Before indicating the character of the types of dwellings whic! 
prevail in the different sections of the country ecvered by the sur 
vey, it may be well to point out some of the general features of com 
pany houses as disclosed by the bureau’s investigation. Of the 53,176 
individual dwellings, 25,582, or 48 per cent, are single dwellings; 
18,765, or 35 per cent, double dwellings; and 6,014, or 11 per cent, row 
ave ellings, while all other types combined number only 2,044, or about 
4 per cent of the total. The type is not reported in 1 per cent of al! 
cases.' 

Since 1881 there has been a significant development in the type of 
buildings erected by employers for their workmen. The prevailing 
type of house erected before 1881 was the double dwelling; 870, o 
48 per cent, of the 1,800 dwellings erected before that date were of 
that type; the row dwelling was the next most common, 423, or 
24 per cent, being of that type. The prevalence of the row type of 
dwelling declined somewhat irregularly from that time to the pres 
ent, so that now it forms about 11 per cent of all company dwellings. 
It is noted as significant that of 3,547 houses erected by employers 
in 1916, 1,529, or 43 per cent, are of the row type and of 1,177 erected 
in 1917, 375, or 32 per cent, are of the row type. The peevale nee of 
the row type of house before 1881 is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
in the early days mine operators erected thousands of one-story frame 
rows. The increase in row houses 1 in 1916 and 1917 1 is is explained by 





1$ee Table 2, p. 50, tor details. 
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the fact that the new company developments which were reported 
as of those years happened to be laid out in large cities where land 
is high. 

The frame structure is the most prevalent style of company house, 
with brick less than a tenth as prevalent, and all other types of mate- 
rial combined even less prevalent than brick.’ 

The largest proportion of the company houses, 17.643 dwellings or 
one-third of a total of 53,176, have four rooms. A little over one- 
sixth (9,407) of the houses have five rooms; and an equal proportion 
(9,097) six rooms. That is, a little over two-thirds of all company 
houses are four, five, and six room dwellings. ‘There are 160 one- 
room dwellings, but this is less than 1 per cent of the total. 

The four, five, and six room dwellings are therefore typical-sized 


company houses. Of 17.643 four-room dweilings 30 per cent rent 


for less than-$5 a month; 40 per cent for less than $6; 58 pe 
ri 


less than $ 


S45 and 40 per cent for tess than SS. Of the five-room 


P ‘ . 
per cent and Oi the SIX-room nouses 4 


' 
i 


pany houses 63 
for less than $8 per month. Considering all company dweiliings, 
per cent rent for less than $8 a month.? It is then quite conservative to 
say that over two-thirds of all company houses are well within the 
means of the low-paid unskilled laborer, For while no study has 
been made of the actual relation between wages and rent, two em- 
ployers report that they limit rent to a definite percentage of wages— 
namely, 25 per cent in one case and 10 per cent in the other. Assum- 
ing either of these ratios to be the correct one, the estimate that two- 
thirds of all company houses are within the means of the low-paid 
worker is not exaggerated. It presupposes, on the basis of the higher 
ration of 25 per cent, earnings of about $32 a month. 

It is not to be expected that a large proportion of all company 
houses should have such modern conveniences as a bath, water-closet, 
sewer connections, and water or lighting system. However, consider- 
ing all company houses (53,176), 8,238, or 15.5 per cent, are equipped 
with bath, water-closet, sewer or cesspool, water system, and gas or 
electrie light, and many of them with laundry tubs and hot water 
connections; 859, or 1.6 per cent have bath, water-closet, sewer or 
cesspool, or a water system; 1,917, or 3.6 per cent, have water-closet, 
sewer or cesspool, running water inside, and gas or electric light: and 
2,534, or 4.8 per cent, have water-closet, sewer or cesspool, and run- 
ning water inside. There are no modern conveniences, except run- 
ning water inside, in 10,600, or 19.9 per cent, of all company dwell- 
ings, and no modern conveniences, except gas or electric light, in 


2,093, or 4.9 per cent, of all dwellings. On the other hand, the 





1See Table 3, p. 51, for details. 
2See Tables 4 and 5, pp. 51, 52, for details, 
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largest proportion of all company dwellings, 18,649, or 35 per cent, 
have no modern inside sanitary conveniences. The facts as to sani- 
tary equipment are not reported for 5,596, or 10.5 per cent, of «|! 
buildings included in the survey... ~ 
While nine-tenths of ail company houses are of frame constriu 

tion, several employers are experimenting with construction materia]: 
of concrete and hollow tile in various combinations. <A large an- 
thracite coal operator in Pennsylvania built a group of 20 double 
houses (40 dwellings) of poured concrete without air spaces in the 
walls, but he has not found them as successful as he had anticipate, 
‘Fhey cost more than the same style and size of brick house, while 
some of the tenants report them as damp, and to an observer they 
appear rather cold and forbidding on the inside. The plaster ha, 
peeled off in spots, and where pieces have broken off the stair coping 
which is also ef poured concrete, it would seem difficult or im- 
possible to make repairs. Hollow tile with stucco exterior is being 
used successfully in a mining town in Arizona, and variety is being 
obtained by tinting the stucco various colors. A company in Penn- 
sylvania in its housing development has experimented with the 
hollow-wall form of concrete construction, but the development 
is too recent to say as to its success. Two large manufacturers have 
erected some 3,000-odd houses of the ready-built frame type. While 
making for rapid construction, difficulty was experienced in matcli- 
ing parts, which may have been due to confusion growing out of a 
hurry arising from the urgent necessity to get something done ani 
up at once. 


Cost of the typical company house? 


The cost of a few typical company houses in different sections of 
the country may be of some interest. Costs as here given include 
enly cost of the house—not outbuildings or land or street improve- 
ments. 

The cost of the double mine-type of house in the Pennsylvania an 
West Virginia mining regions ranges from $600 to $800 per dwelliny. 
or the renting unit of 4 to 5 rooms. A similar type of house of 5 
rooms per family erected in Michigan in 1907 cost $825. The dou)le 
frame cottage in the New England States cost in 1914 from $800 to 
$1,000 per dwelling. 

The 4-room miner’s frame house in Ohio costs $600 to $800; similar 
houses in Colorado cost in 1914 $750. A group of 40 was built in 
1914 in Colorado for $700 each. A cement-block house of 4 rooms 111 


1$See Table 6, pp. 53, 54, for details. 

*The costs to-day would be much greater than those given in this report, owing t» 
increased wages and cost of materials. The increases would vary with the materis's 
used and the locality. 
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Colorado cost $650 in 1900. The simple 4-room house on open piers 
built in the South cost $670 in 1917; a group of thirty-five 4-room 
two-story frame houses built in northern Minnesota cost in 1910 
3750. A 4-room, one-story, one-family house of the ready-built type 
cost $1,500 in 1913 in Virginia; a 5-room ready-built house of a simi- 
lar type erected in New Jersey cost in 1915 approximately $1,200. A 
4-room ready-built house erected in 1914 in Pennsylvania by a cer- 
tain railway-equipment company cost $1,500. A 4-room, one-family 
frame bungalow, neither ceiled nor plastered inside but having in- 
cide sanitary conveniences, erected by companies in Arizona, costs 
«1,000. These costs of typical 4-room company houses are cited 
merely by way of example, but even these few examples show how 
widely costs vary and how dependent they are upon local conditions 
and changes in the materials market from time to time. 


MAINTENANCE, 


Good company developments are found to be greatly marred by a 
failure to maintain the houses and their surroundings properly. 
Relatively poor housmg accommodations are redeemed to an extent 
by a good system of upkeep. Employers are practically one in their 
belief that problems of maintenance are the most important ones for 
the success of any housing undertaking. The old style type of miner’s 
house in anthracite and bituminous regions of Pennsylvania is being 
rejuvenated, as it were, by repainting and repair, construction of 
whitewashed fences, the planting of trees and shrubbery, and the 
encouragement of gardening. Streets and alleys and backyards are 
kept clean by a system of garbage and sanitary collection. 

It is the policy of about a third of the companies included in the 
survey to encourage gardening by means of prizes, and it is found 
that once gardening has been started in this manner it tends to main- 
tain itself. Another method of eneouraging gardening is by the 
distribution of handbooks on the subject. A few employers report 
the giving of prizes a failure, and suggest instead the giving of a 
flat bonus to each tenant who keeps a garden of a specified ctandard. 

As a preliminary to the inauguration of successful gardening it is 
ustially necessary to erect fences; for almost inevitably it is found 
that a tenant who starts a garden will build a fence about his 
premises. Where the tenant is left to make his own fence a 
nondescript makeshift is the usual result, a fence made of the odds 
and ends of loose boards, pieces of corrugated iron and waste wire 
as arule. Uniform company fences, on the other hand, add much to 
the appearance of a town. 

Some companies, however, are able to enforce a rule of no fences; 
and when that is the case all yards are kept well turfed and mowed, 
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and provision made for supplying trash and garbage receptacle. 
which are regularly removed and emptied. 

The repair and upkeep of company houses are generally committe! 
to the repair department of the establishment, with the result thai 
house repairs are given secondary consideration to general plait 
repair. Several companies, on the other hand, have found it bette: 
to keep a separate repair department in connection with their rea| 
estate or housing department; the houses are then given the prope: 
attention, regular men being charged with the duty of repair ani 
maintenance. 

THE HOUSING INVESTMENT. 


With few exceptions the housing work is conducted as a geners| 
part of the employer’s principal business; the accounting and admin 
istrative work connected with it is done in the general office of tlic 
employer and by a staff which has other duties to perform. In son 
instances a special department has been created for the conduct of 
the work, usually termed the land department or land agent. Wher: 
the housing is conducted by a subsidiary company the housing en- 
terprise usually becomes more elaborate and is found more gene: 
ally im connection with a model village development. 

Although the largest proportion of company housing is don 
directly by the employer as a general part of his business, there i- 
discernible a slight tendency toward the indirect method of the sub- 
sidiary company or the real estate company controlled by stock own 
ership of the employer. 

Out of 213 different employers canvassed in the inquiry, only 3° 
reported the practice of constructing and selling houses to their 
workmen. The practice of selling is finding its limited vogue among 
the more highly specialized and permanent industries. Mine ope: 
ators do not encourage their employees to buy houses because tiie 
industry is not permanent, as mines gradually become worked oui 
after a period of years. 

Of the employing firms scheduled, only one encouraged the em 
ployees to take out a life insurance policy to guarantee the paymen| 
of his loan in the event of death prior to final payment. The plai 
is optional, yet about 51 per cent of the purchasers have taken aci- 
vantage of it. Three companies have been found which are try- 
ing to prevent speculation in the houses which they sell to their 
employees. One large manufacturer in Ohio aims to have the specu- 
Jative increase accrue to the employee. This is done by basing the 
monthly installments of the purchase price for the first five years 
on the initial real estate value of the property. This value is placed 
at 25 per cent above the actual cost price to the company; and if at 
the end of the five years the employee is still with the company there 
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i; returned to him the difference between the real estate value and 
the cost value of the house. All payments after that date are made 
on the basis of the actual cost price of the property. 

Another method of preventing speculation is to require the erec- 
tion within a limited time, usually less than a year, of a house upon 
the lot sold to an employee. This method is in fact, however, only 
a temporary limitation against speculation. 


Cost of company housing.’ 


To an employer who expects to undertake housing work the first 
consideration is usually the cost. On this point the survey is able 
to throw some hight, 60 different companies having reported the total 
original cost of all company houses, not including land, as $15,948,502. 
This amount is 28 per cent of the average annual pay roll of these 


companies for a five-vear period (1911-1915). The houses ac- 
commodated 42 per ment of their employees, a factor which 


be taken into consideration in comparing the 

with the pay roll. The proportion which the cost 

forms of the pay roll (28 per cent) is to the proportion of employees 
housed (42 per cent) as 2 is to 3. For example, if an employer pro- 
poses to house one-half of his emplovees he may expect to invest in 
houses, not including land, an amount equal to one-third of his 
annual pay roll; 1f he proposes to house all he will need to invest 
an amount equal to two-thirds of his annual pay roll. Separate in- 
dustries show considerable variation because in some localities cli- 
matic conditions require a more substantial construction or because 
better houses than the average are sometimes built. Thus for one 
company in a group of miscellaneous industries, where a better class 
of house has been built. having modern conveniences and consider 
able architectural variety, the total original cost of the company 
houses is 52.3 per cent of the annual pay roll for a five-year period, 
while only 27.8 per cent of its 1,800 employees were housed.? This 
proportion is the reverse of that shown above for the 60 companies 
investigated taken together. 

On his housing investment the employer gets a gross return of 8.3 
per cent, a percentage based on the original cost of all houses as re- 
ported by 60 different companies. The total original cost of the 
houses was about $15,126,125. Reports from eight different coal com- 
panies in Pennsylvania show a gross return of 11 per cent on a total 
inventory value of $2,855,912. In calculating these percentages aver- 
age annual rent receipts for a five-year period (1911-1915) have 





+The relation of cost of housing to amount of pay roll has probably changed since the 
period covered by this report. The figures given can be taken only as a rough approxima- 
tion of relative costs to-day. 

*See Table 7, p. 55, for details, 
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been used. The gross returns received by companies in different sec- 
tions of the country and for different industries vary considerably— 
e. g., from a maximum of 20 per cent on company houses of certain 
mining companies in Alabama to 6.2 per cent on the houses belongin« 
to five steel companies in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


General aspects of company housing. 


Employers undertake to house their workmen primarily becau-e 
there is a dearth of houses. Only in two industrial villages were 
there found vacant houses at the time of this survey, and that was 
because the houses were obviously bad. Aside from the immediate 
necessity for more houses, other reasons moved employers to main- 
tain at least a nucleus of company houses. There was first the nee | 
of certain emergency men near the plant for the sake of added safety 
(as in mine operations in case of fire or accident); the desire for a 
stable supply of labor, married men particularly; and the belief that 
a more eflicient labor force would thereby be secured. 

Some of the reasons given are as follows: It pays as a business 
proposition; stockholders interested in real estate company whic: 
built the houses: property bought for plant extension (which shows 
the housing enterprise was merely an incidental feature) ; feeling that 
employer owes employee something; as an experiment; to prove cult 
factory village plan as a new theory; to promote general welfare 
of mankind; and to obtain a supply of foreign labor. 

It is extremely difficult to say whether employers secure all tlic 
ends in question. Certainly they do not supply nearly enough houses 
for all their labor force, as only one-third of their employees are 
accommodated in company houses. The cotton mills of the South 
house relatively the largest proportion of their labor supply, namely 
71 per cent, followed by soft-coal mine operators in all sections oi 
the country, who house 62 per cent. The lowest percentage house’, 
or 15.9 per cent, is in the copper and gold mining regions of thie 
Southwest. This is due to the fact that the unskilled Mexican laborer 
is not generally housed by the companies in this region.’ 

While 165 out of 213 companies stated that their practice is to 
supply houses to all classes of their employees, preference is natura!ly 
given to men most difficult to retain; that is, the higher paid skille: 
workmen. No definite data are available to show what proportion 
of each particular class of labor is housed in company houses. 

Practically all companies state that they are satisfied with the 
results of their housing work; only a few report an unfavorable 
experience, the commonest complaint being that the housing busines- 
is unprofitable. There were received altogether some 350 replies to 





1See Tables 9 and 10, p. 56, for details. 
2See Tabie 1, p. 49, for details. 
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the inquiry asking for the results to employers of their housing work. 
Arranged according to the frequency with which they have been 
noted, the results of company housing are declared to be as follows: 
(1) Seeures a betier class of workmen, (2) greater stability in the 
supply of labor, (3) reduction in the number of floaters, (4) better 
living conditions, (5) greater loyalty from employees, (6) more con- 
tented and (7) more efficient workmen, (8) better control of tle labor 
situation (that is, hire and discharge with greater freedom), (9) 
uttracts married men, (10) greater regularity of employment, (11) a 
better house for less money for the workman, (12 brings profit to the 
company, (13) facilitates part time, and (14) serves to advertise 
the company and to keep it favorably before the public. From this 
statement of results it is quite plain that housing is probably one of 
the most important factors in maintaining a steady supply of labor; 
that is, le is a factor in reducing labor turnover, a problem which 
is now receiving a great deal of attention from employers. 

As this survey was not conducted as a house to house investigation, 
it has not been possible to secure any information concerning crowd- 
ing in company houses. Incidentally, some light, however, has been 
thrown upon this question. A certain cotton mill in the Southern 
States required that each house should provide one employee per 
room. Furthermore, in general there is disclosed no policy on the 
part of the employer to restrict the keeping of roomers and boarders. 
Only a few of the leases out of a considerable number examined 
contain such restriction. 

A housed labor supply is a controlled labor supply. Employers 
are in a position carefully to select their tenants from among their 
most desirable employees as there is always a dearth of houses and 
a long waiting list of applications. This control of the labor situ- 
ation by the employer through the company house is most conspicu- 
ously brought out in the brevity of the notice to vacate contained 
in the rental lease which the employee signs, as also by the general 
practice of using no written lease. Many leases contain the stipula- 
tion that the tenancy of the house is for the period of employment 
only. Under such circumstances it has been held by a Federal court 
that no notice to vacate the premises is necessary. On the whole, 
therefore, both the formal leases and the informal lettings show that 
the landlord and tenant relation of the employer and the employee 
can be severed upon short notice or upon no notice at all; it is quite 
informal. 

In addition to the brevity of the notice required, the provisions of 
leases as to the rights of third parties to have aécess to the premises 





1 Hackett r. Marmet Co., 8 U. 8S. App. 149. 
18988° —17-——_-4 
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become of great importance in times of strikes. Such provision. 
as the following are contained in five leases submitted: 

Necessary ingress and egress over the adjoining premises of the lessor ; 
reach the nearest public highway is hereby given to the lessee and members ,, 
his family living with him. A way of ingress and egress may, however, j). 
flesignated by the lessor te the enjoyment of which lessee and his family sh): 
thereafter be restricted; and the lessor may at any time forbid ingress and egre- 
over adjoining premises of the lessor to reach the leased premises to any ‘or 4)! 
persons other than the lessee and the members of his family living with him. 


CONCLUSION, 


Company housing is, therefore, not merely a problem concerne:/ 
with the provision of more houses for industrial employees; it affects 
not only the fundamental relations of employer and employee, })i\' 
it also has wide social significance. 

Many employers frankly recognize that a social responsibility 
rests upon them. Through their control of community streets, light 
public utilities, houses, recreational centers, and the industry whic! 
supports the economic life of their community employers are in 
position to control the character of the community. The rules pro 
mulgated by the employer are readily enforceable as they carry with 
them the threat of discharge from employment. 

It is difficult to see how this responsibility can be avoided in 
mining town. The isolation of mining towns, the impermanence 
of many of them, the shifting character of the labor force, the a 
sence of local self-government, all cumulate to throw the respons: 
bility upon the employer. In a manufacturing community, usual! 
placed near populous centers where community life already exists, 
and where other agencies are already established to provide com- 
munity needs, the responsibility of the employer is not so compleic. 
It is therefore not necessary for him so thoroughly to control or 
dominate the life of the community. 

But whether in the isolated mining community or in the populo 
city center the employer is placed in an advantageous position in 
relation to the housing problem. He knows the purposes which he 
wants his community to serve and can therefore lay it out with fore- 
thought, take advantage of the advice of experts, and consult town 
planners, architects, and large-scale builders. He knows how maiiy 
families he will need to supply with houses; that is, he can gauge t!: 
supply of and demand for his houses. He can build on a large scale 
so as to cut down costs. He knows the type of labor he will want 
to house and can erect his houses to supply the needs of that particu 
lar class of employees. 

This survey has shown quite clearly that the employer has ha‘ 
both successes and failures in this work. Too little attention ha: 
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house to be provided. 


rega rded. 


The survey reveals that as regards size, the 4, 5, and 6 room houses 
are the more prevalent, but at the same time the conditions which 
determine the best type of house to construct are varied—the char- 
acter of the labor to be housed, native or immigrant, skilled or 
unskilled, high paid or low paid; climatie conditions; accessibility 
of material; building costs: and availability of building labor. It 
is, nevertheless, possible to standardize the interior plans of houses 
of different sizes which appear to have established themselves as most 
acceptable, thereby reducing costs and securing rapid construction. 
But a standardized interior need not mean a uniformity of exterior. 
It is possible to avoid uniformity in several ways, among which may 
be suggested careful town planning; judicious use of a few curving 
streets, which tend to minimize the monotony of similar houses, as 
no long vistas are exposed; and introducing variations in the exterior 
of the houses. One employer, in fact, has a standardized plan for a 
brick house, for which he has 14 different elevations. 

This exterior variation may be produced (1) by alternating the 
position of houses in relation to the street, as, for instance, in the case 
of a gable house, turning the gabies to the street in one instance and 
the side in the next; (2) by variation in outlines of porches and 
dormer windows; (3) by alternating houses with different forms of 
roof—hip, gable, gambrel, or flat; (4) by alternating single and 
double houses; (5) by variety in color; and (6) by the use of varying 
types of material—frame, brick, concrete (poured concrete or block 
construction ), and stucco work upon frame in differing combinations. 

And finally, the dreariness of many company towns is remarkably 
reduced if they are properly maintained and regard had to the uses 
There should be no excuse for the tolerance of filth 
and disorder—and this is something upon which all employers are 


of vegetation. 


agreed. 


Touching the evils which arise from the dual relation of landlord 
and employer, it should be stated that many employers are desirous 
of avoiding the evils of this relationship as much as possible, and 
decry all forms of paternalism. This landlord-tenant relationship is 
being partially obviated by many employers by separating the hous- 
ing business from the general business—i. e., by organizing the hous- 


been given to the layout and arrangement of the company town; 
there has been a tendency toward uniformity in the type of house 
and its arrangement on rectangular streets; there has been a failure 
to study the desires of the workman in the matter of the type of 
Maintenance has been neglected even where 
good houses have been originally provided, and restriction in the 
matter of keeping roomers and boarders has been almost utterly dis- 
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ing under subsidiary companies more or less detached from the prin- 
cipal business. Many model towns are now conducted by subsidiaries 
of the principal company. The consequent tendency is for the ei. 
ployer to concern himself as little as possible with the landlord 
business. 

Some companies are abandoning the method of collecting rent oy 
mstallments of purchase price by deducting from wages due, or at 
least are permitting the employees to exercise their choice in the 
matter. The employee is also now more frequently being given 
the choice of renting or buying his house from the.employer. 

One company suggested the unique possibility of having a joint 
trusteeship of the buildings funds, where houses are sold, in the 
hands of a board on which there is a representative of the company 
and also a representative of the employees who are purchasing the 
houses. 

Finally; there is the possibility, indeed, the desire on the part of 
some large corporations to surrender the distinctly community fune- 
tions to the independent control of the community itself. A model 
mine town in the soft-coal region of Pennsylvania was erected from 
the ground up by the employing company and about a year or two 
later was turned over to the community after the inhabitants had 
voted for incorporation. Another employer—a steel company—lecft 
it to the employees to place restrictions upon the property, but in 
this particular community only a building-line restriction was estab- 
lished, and conditions reverted to a state of disorder and untidine-s. 
Thus there are absolutely controlled company towns where conditions 
are ideal and others where conditions are disreputable. On the other 
hand, there are small industrial towns without any company control, 
the companies confining their housing activities to a minimum, where 
conditions of disorder and community slothfulness prevail and where 
high ideals and efficient community control exist. 

The accompanying tables give in statistical form the principal 
results of the investigation. Following the tables are a number of 
illustrations showing certain features of company housing in a few 
sections of the country. 
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TABLE 1.—SCOPE OF THE HOUSING INVESTIGATION. 





! 
Number | 
of em- 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Number 
of com- 
panies. 


Industry group. 
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Per cent 
of em- 
loyees 
oused. 





Bituminous coal oy} 5 ; ; 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia 78, 218 
Ohio and Indiana 3 | 1, 287 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky 218, 694 


Colorado and Wyoming : 4,644 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
J 
| 
t 





102, 843 








fl oi. codes cok cacwraebodetle as 3104 | 490,608 








Iron mining: : 2 J 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota............ : 5 5, 433 
Alabama é 1, 497 











26 | 6, 930 








Copper mining: Michigan and Tennessee... .. . 


fateted 10, 064 
Other copper and gold mining: Arizona, New Mexico, 





and Colorado ; 5 | 5, 398 








Iron and steel and allied industries: 
Northern district : 25 | 30 | © 116, 904 
Southern district 3 | 31 3,180 











33 | 120,084] 21,555 














Manufacture of explosives.......... Sud saan Rdedadvandl ‘ : 28,777 | 





Textile manufacture: | | 
Northern district ) 6 | 710,624 7 2,047 
Southern district 18 | 35,643 | 25,239 





54| 46,267} 27,336 








Miscellaneous industries...........................-. | 17 | 8 56,020 | 811, 107 | 





Gio cepoe.s..-.... 050... a ia 213 | 423 | 466,991 | 160, 645 | 








1 One company did not report number of establishments, 

2 Not including 1 company with 500 employees; number housed was not reported. 

3 Two companies did not report number o establishments. 

4 Not including 1 company with 25,600 employees; number housed was not reported. 
* Not including 1 company with 1,450 employees; number housed was not reported. 


6 Not including 7 companies with 21,050 employees; number housed was not reported. 


? Not including 1 company with 700 employees; number housed was not reported. 
# Not including 2 companies with 2,460 employees; number housed was not reported. 
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TaBLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DWELLINGS OF EACH SPECIFIED TYPE, hy 
INDUSTRY GROUPS. 





















































































































































f | - | 
& : , , | Miseella- | Type not | 
i : Single. Double. Row. | meous. reported. | 
i : Industry group. ae l | 7 | Total. 
7: | Num-} Per |Num-, Per |Num-) Per |Num-| Per |Num- Per | 
i ber. cent.| ber. jcent.| ber. jcent ber. a ber. {cent.) 
i Bituminous coal mining: 
i Pennsylvania and West Virginia ..| 3,886) 33.2) 7,388) 63.1 429, 3.7 8 ep Set 11,711 
Ohio and Indiana............--..-- EE Se es eee Spee | 406) 45.1)......J....- {2 
| Alabama, Tennessee,and Kentucky| 5,177} 90.9} 521) 9.1)-..... RGR Rive Rit eS ~~ 5, 698 
: Colorado and Wyoming............ 1,158) 93.8} 54] 4.4) 93) i.a).2227 ee ees ea | 1) 234 
CL Sl a RE ER SER 10,350) 54.8) 7,963} 42.2) 451) 2. i “ea es ae 18, 873 
Anthracite coal mining..............-. | 728) 10.6| 4,923] 71.8) 438) 6.4......|...... 76d! 11.1] 6, 
Iron mining: _ oo Bis Rea ee 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- | 
DUT RIS os 55 «4s blinks ys diper ses | @15; 84.91 100} 9.3}......)..... | 56) 5.2 | / .6 1,075 
Ni 6 o> daw scenberatipeec 44a | 482) 92.0! 42 B.0)------)- 22-2) -0 e+e efee sree eens ele eee] ‘ 
Sic iiierdtlesitngubunsientinoties | 1,397] 87.2) 149 s.9)......J.....) sel aah om wala. 
Copper mining: Michigan and Tennes- | a | {ee te 
SOD ci nuhahas aos tateged RIE --| 743 81.8' 163) 17.8)......].....] BE lceterdes noe) 
Other copper and gold mining: Ari- | | 
zona, New Mexico, and Colorado.) 349, 54.4; 90) 14.0, 192) 29.9) | Ge Ses Saas 
Iron and steel and allied industries; | | 
Northern district...............- -| 1,655] 28.9} 1,302) 22.8) 1,865 32.6) 900) 15.7)..... ae 
Southern district..............-.-- | 457] 65.0) 246) 35.0)....../... i Een tear J-ve +l 
OT CAPS | 2,112) 32.9] 1,548] 24.1] 1,865] 29.01 900] 14.0......|.....] 6.4 
Manufacture of explosives.....--..---- | 1,254) 39.6) 170) 5.4) 1,740, 55.0)-....-].....).....].. 
Textile manufacture: | heal age | 
Northern district................-- 101; 15.6; 194) 29.9; 208 32.0) 146) 22.5)...... be wias a ) 
Southern district........--.-..+-+- | 7,425] 70.0) 2,772! 26.1) 149) 4.4) 263) 2.5)... Basak 
SS ai ath teed beaedei, | 7,526) 68.9} 2,966) 26.3) 357) 3.2) 409) 3.6)-..... eli ® 
Miscellaneous industries............--- 1,123) 32.6} 801) 23.2} 971) 28.2 551] 16.0)...... SE 
rand welll.) 2S 25, 982 4.1118, 766) 35. 3 6, 014| 11.3) 2, 044 3.8 mi 1.453 
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T,pLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DWELLINGS OF FACH SPECIFIED KIND OF 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 





















Frame. Other. 



























































Industry group. ia ot re Total. 
|Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-! Per 
ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. | ber. | cent. 
—_— —— 7 haa = ee : A ae a —s 
pituminous coal mining: : 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia............. ---|11,101 | 94.8 331 2.8 279! 2.4] 11,711 
Obio, Indiana, and Illinois. ..................---- 35 | 100.0 ]......- daa actly kaa : 235 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. .-.........-.| 5,698 | 100.0 |.......|....... FREES eR 
a ae eee | OB) 6.4}.......)... | 266{| 21.6] 1,234 
ee Saas Saas eee wrsee —_—_|__—_— 
ee Ree Che A ee 18,002} 95.4] 331] 218] 545/ 29] 18,878 
Se « cd ine os onc a> codenanbe tances | 6,708 | 97.9 | 43 6 5 









lrou mining: j } 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota............ | 1,071 See, eee a : 11,078 





oc lett d cagh caine bodsowenees ends 524 | 100.0 a Seek teas : 524 





99. 6 | 














Copper mining: Michigan and Tennesses............ ; 902 99.3 | 3 a 3 et WS 
Other copper and gold mining: Arizona, New Mexico, 
er ee ce emteuves 393 61. 2 nm 3.1 299 35.7 42 
Iron and steel and allied industries: j 
ge ae. i ee rae 3, 290 57.5 | 1,310 : S201 1.333 19. 6 5, 722 
| 


rs i od biainedeewawreewewrensaeee ss 













> 2s «Rt EAS See 








Manufacture Of GE PIOSIVES. . ... 2... ce ee cee een eens 3,163 100.90 | I (?) 3, 164 

Textile manufacture: 
a A 402 61.9! 213! 32.8 { 2 649 
RI cS Aa Se 10,287 97.0} 203] 28 29 3 | 10,609 













RR ee Be eee bi cesecceus L0, 689 94.9 506 | 4.5 63 .6 | 11, 258 
EE Pe ree 2, 363 68. 970 28. 1 113 3.3 3, 446 
eo | Eee etetsere eres, ss BES 4 eg 6.1 | 2,177 1.1 | 53, 170 










! Incinding 7, kind of materia! not reported. 





TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF HOUSES OF EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF ROOMS AT CLASSI- 
FIED AMOUNT OF RENT PER MONTH, FOR ALL INDUSTRIES COMBINED. 













Number of houses having- 




















(lh if , 7 i Toto] 

lassified amount of Total 
: . - Rooms 

wo i h 1I<ce@s 

rent per month. ' 2 | 3 4 8. 7 P rooms | not re-| Ouse’ 
.vOR:. | rooms.) rooms.| rooms.| rooms.' rooms. rooms. rooms.) and | port- 





| over, 








| 












































Under iis iu ..... 3 | 1,186] 1,143 | 847 234 25 57 31 | 3,528 
$3 and under $4....... 48 | 923] 2,066] 1,105| 576 204 65 2 i 138 5, 128 
$4 and under $5.......|....... 887 706 | 3,305; 810 488 | 77 | 13 | 7 | 355 6, 648 
$5 and under $6....... 13} 5341 1,416 | 1,714 | 1,428 783} 114 19 | 7 294 6, 322 
$6 and under $7.......|....... | 494 | 1,321 | 3,274 | 1,137] 1,440} 115 81/ 29/ 270) 8,161 
$7 and under $8.......j......- | 7 141 | 3,220 | 1,735 | 1,007 | 194 130 9; 225; 6,711 
$8 and under $9.......)....... 57 530 | 1,985 | 939} 1,458 |. 220 217 | 10}; 256 5, 702 
$9 and under $10......]....... | 16 3 774 | 460 403 | 29 108 | 13 | 46 i, S83 
$10 and under $11..... 96 1 | 3 611 930 | 1,217 | 128 184} 58] 39 3, 287 
$il and under $12.....]....... sis an 13 | 28 65 280 | 49 4 | _ 2 Sew 142 
$12 and under $14.....|.......).....-- 66 188 238 722 | 226 203 | 24 13 1, 680 
$i4 and under $16.....)....... 5 | 9 31 301 226; 117 126 42 15 872 
$16 and under $18...../....... a 9 254 104 272 | 73 58 84 { 858 
$18 and over.......... es “Se | 16] 276; 447] 538) 22i 182 177 | 5 1, 862 
Rent not reported ....|.......| 3 4) 31 3} 34 I 2 | 5 | ") g2 

WR esi 5... 160 | 4,113 | 7, 497 7, 643 | 9, 407 | 9,097 | 1,686] 1,330} 540 | 1,703 | 53,176 

i | 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF HOUSES OF SPECIFIED NUMBER OF ROOMS 
RENTING UNDER CERTAIN SPECIFIED AMOUNTS PER MONTH. 































































































NUMBER. 
‘ » 9 rooms | Rooms 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s Total 
Rent per month. a and | not re- ; 
P room. |rooms./ rooms. rooms./rooms. |rooms. |roomis. |rooms. over. ported. house: i 
Under $3. . ........-. 3 | 1,186 | 1,143 847 234 25 57 1 1 31 3, 528 
Under $4..........- 51 | 2,109 | 3,209 | 1,952 810 229 122 3 2 169 8, 656 
Under $5. .......... 51 | 2,996 | 3,915 | 5, 257 | 1,620 717 199 16 9 524 | 15,304 
Under $6...........| 64 | 3,530 | 5,331 | 6,971 | 3,048 | 1,500] 313 35 16 818 | 21, 626 
Under $7...........| 64 | 4,024 | 6,652 |10,245 | 4,185 12,940; 428] 116 45} 1,088 | 29° 787 
Under $8........... 64 | 4,031 | 6,793 |13,465 | 5,920 | 3,947] 622] 246 94} 1,316] 36.498 
Under $9. .......... 64 | 4,088 | 7,323 [15,450 | 6,859 | 5,405 842 463 134 | 1,572] 42,200 
Under $10.......... 64 | 4,104 | 7,357 |16,224 | 7,319 | 5,808] 871] 571 147 | 1,618] 44.083 
Under $11. ......... 160 | 4,105 | 7,380 |16, 835 | 8,249 | 7,025 999 755 205 | 1,657 | 47,370 
Under $12..........!.. -e+--| 4,105 | 7,393 |16, 863 | 8,314 | 7,305 | 1,048 759 208 | 1,657 | 47,812 
| ae, ee --| 4,105 | 7,459 |17,051 | 8,552 | 8,027 | 1,274 962 232 | 1,670} 49,492 
Under $16.......... OR 4,110 | 7,468 |17,082 | 8,853 | 8,253 | 1,391 | 1,088 274} 1,685] 50,364 
Under $18..........|....... 4,110 | 7,477 |17,336 | 8,957 | 8,525 | 1,464 | 1,146 358] 1,689] 51,222 
$18 and over........)... acvcleaseece 16 276 447 538 221 182 177 5 1, 862 
Not reported ......./....... 3 31 3 34 1 2 5 9 | 92 
ei trae 160 | 4,113 | 7,497 7, Oa | 9, 407 | 9,007 | 1, 686 | 1, 330 | 540 | 1,703 | 53,17 
PER CENT. 

- : ; 
1.9; 28.8) 15.2 4.8 2.5 0.3 3. 4 0.1 0.2 1.8 6.6 
31.9; 51.3) 428); 111 8.6 2.5 7.2 2 -4 9.9 16.3 
31.9} 72.8] 52.2) 29.8] 17.2} 7.9] I18 1.2 i.7 | 30.8 28. 8 
40.0} 85.8) 71.1] 39.5] 32.4] 165] 18.6 2.6 3.0 48.0 40.7 
40.0} 97.8] 887) S581] 44.5] 32.3] 25.4 8.7 8.3 63.9 56. 0 
40.0 | 98.0] 90.6) 76.3] 62.9] 43.4] 36.9] 18.5] 17.4 77.3 68. 6 
40.0; 99.4] 97.7} 87.6] 72.9] 59.4] 49.9] 34.8] 248 92.3 79. 4 
40.0; 99.8]; 98.1] 92.0] 77.8] 63.8] 51.7] 42.9] 27.2 95. 0 82.9 
00.0} 99.8] 98.4{ 95.4] 87.7] 77.2] 59.3] 56.8] 38.0 97.3 89.1 
sew eiiie 99.8; 98.6) 95.6] 88.4) 80.3] 62.2] 57.1] 388.5 97.3 89.9 
scape 99.8; 99.5]; 96.6] 90.9] 882] 75.6] 72.3] 43.0 98. 1 93.1 
ser eiawhad 99.9) 99.6) 96.8] 94.1] 90.7] 82.5] 81.8] 50.7 98.9 94.7 
-eoe-| 99.9] 99.7) 983) 95.2] 93.7] 86.8] 86.2] 66.3 99. 2 96.3 
ere eee eeeeeee 2 L6 4.8 5.9 13.1 13.7 32.8 sm 3.5 
ws ieee ol -1 2 (@) 4 of +2 .9 5 a 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 

f 1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 6. 



























NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COMFANY HOUSES HAVING 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 
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NUMBER. 
a ee erate Sweet Ba ; j —— 
ra. | ; | 
| Bath, on | | | 
wa- , J | 
closet, Wa- No : 
Fw em Run-! sewer, ter- | Gas | mod- B.. 9 No | 
sewer| ter- | @img| or |closet} or | erm | ‘orn | mod-| 
or leloset, Wt) cess- and elec- | con- | aon. | ern | 
cess-|sewer| .4- -| Pool; | sewer) tric | ven- | von. | con- | Not 
1.| or | Side,| run-| or | light jiences!;) ces! yen-| re- | Tox 
Industry group. eae -bath | ning | cess-| and | ex- "ls .| 
water} cess- water 1:| run- | cept | ©X-, jiemces) port-| tal. 
sys- | pool : poor, | Fun- | cep" | cept | (out-| ed. 
tem,| and | 8280r) in- | run-| ning | run- | gas or| side 
and | water! Clec- | Side,! ning | water| ning | Cio, | priv. 
. worl evs. | tric | and |water| in- | water) ¢S& | Bry) 
, ot tem light.| gasor in- | side.| in- | light.| S). | 
tri | elec- | side. side. | “5 
light tric | | 
_ | Heht. | 
— —| SS CES | | 
Bituminous coal mining: Se 
Pennsylvania and West Vir- } hs : 
PE a ee en one 289 4,314) 215) 5,042 1, 59211, 711 
Ohio and — bint aapiale - icccegiese oun EE OE Aes ae 156). 2000 235 
Alab nnesse n | 
ie. 63 1 a. | 11 58 1, 1891 148 3,871) 370) 5,698 
Colorado and Wyoming. ..... Jrcceee Pe aie Th ccccsiccccesl 2h | eee 29) 20) 1, 234 
re soe ng es | gos 13) 70...... | 1} 353] 6,700] 363] 9,098] 1, 982,18, 878 
\nthracite coal mining........... | 4234! 21} 462, 170, +360, 418] +16, +940] 1,813) 2,819, 6,853 
Iron mining: / l | 
ee - al | 96) al 538} 95! 113) 21) 1,078 
Stet Cai ce ob a0 dees 4 6 CDG, ccccccloococcsicesese j wt ¥| vo | vo" « 4 
Vx | <2 RN _ 2 1 = 6}, 33} 447}... |” 524 
ee ae 8 1] 96 152) 544) 1281° 5601 21) 1,602 
Copper mining: Michigan and , é 7 ‘ | 
TOM dina cbiedsas<ccccwes 76 Givens sm 54 ee 5 57 250) a | 908 
Other copper and goid mining: | 
Arizona, Colorado, and New 
pe eS eee | 284)...... 8} Rare dievs 127 ny Se | 4%3i)...... 642 
Iron and steel and allied industries: | 
Northern district. ............| 2,259} 274) 731 507} 652) 55 62; 472) 1,410)...... | 5, 722 
Southern district. ............ | 3 Z..---. ee | 8 423 1] 222} 6} 708 
ee | 2,290] 276, 31] 515, 652, GO| 490) 473| 1,632) 6 6, 425 
Manufacture of explosives. ....... | 2, 762)...... 7 I ar ee ee | 3, 164 
“a tee distriad | 242 9 | 188 | 1 19 él 649 
Northern district............. ¢ ibe _ a ) ¢ 
Southern district............. | 391 5l......| 797] 648 344 2,546] 249 4,912) 717 10, 609 
~~ 
SS | 633) 14)......| 985} 704] 344) 2,546) 378) 4,931] 723 11, 258 
Miscellaneous industries. ...... al 1, 569| 503| 1) 121) 587 548) 6| 61] 5) 45, 3,446 
Grand total................ | 8, 238) 859) 180) 1,917, 2, 534 2, 010; 10, 600, 2, 593 18, 649| 5, 596 53, 176 
; } | j 








1 15 have “‘Kaustine” privies. 


2 4 have shower baths; 1 has no gas or electric lights. 

3 1 has shower bath and no gas or electric lights. 

4 40 have combination bath and laundry tub in kitchen. 
5 3 have pumps inside house. 

6 173 have pumps inside house. 


7 29 of these have no gas or electric lights. 
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TABLE 6._-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COMPANY ITOUSES HAVING SPRCIFIN:, 
SANITARY HQUIPMENT, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS—Concluded. 

































































PER CENT. 
Set tee es aa é . : TS ten a ee 
| ' 4 - | | 
| Bath, | — 
wa- | | | ony 
iB jc loset Wa- | No | j 
Asmat Bath, Run-|sewer| ter- | Gas | mod- Ra No 
yi | ning | or closet or | ern ®. 
sewer) ter- | water! coss-} and | elec-| con- | TD |™mod- 
or |closet, Rp weet con- | ern | 
in- | pool;|sewer) tric | ven-| ~ Not | 
~~ —" side,} run-| or | light |iences nn ae 4 
Industry group. at bath ning | cess-| and | ex- Ao 
. water| cess- fey 7 ‘ept | &X*, |iences) port-) tal 
- i eee | See | OOP ept | (out- ad 
aye ed’ gas eedl in- | run-| ning! run- | ©! ~~ 
— enter, elec: | Side, | ning | water| ning EAs or side | 
asorl sys. | tic | and |water| in- | water| $5 | Wey-4 “4 
poe | coe light. gasor} in- | side.| in- licht.. vesagl 
. ae sie? elec- | side. side. | 8°. 
tric | tric 
light.) ‘light. | 
| | | } | 
nese | eo -—|-— orn socal 
Bituminous coal mining: Sat 
Pennsylvania and West Vir- | 
(le a ili lad ll, 2.1/ 0.11 (@) |... teeeee] 2.51 36.8] 1.8] 43.1} 13.6 
, Ohio and Indiana............ wes, ecade eel) Slee. ES See: FY fails 166.4 }...... 
Alabama, Tennessee, and | i 
Kentucky. ........ pastegeas’ 94. Gj See (4) 10) 20.9; 2.6] 67.9) 6.5 
Colorado and Wyoming...... A, Che Oe ARISE aga ee OOO tes vans | 24) 1.6 
hte eRe einel ah oon-<ciee 1.6 1 | aR | (1) 1.9} 35.5} 1.9] 48.2] 10.5 
(+ ee nd nF ———————— 
Anthracite coal mining..........- 3.4 3} .9] 25) 5.3) 6. .21 13.7 6.5] 41.1 
Tron mining: : ee SPS Bie UE 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and | 
Minnesota............-...-. 68!...... ae ee | 8.9/ 13.2] 49.9] 8.8| 10.5) 1.9 
Pe a ee % i Rae i oes 1.9} 1.1) 6.3] 85.3 fe 3 
a eee » ot 7 SER 5) .1!| 6.0] 9.5) 34.0] 8.0/ 35.0] 1.3 
Copper mining: Michigan and | Pe F : 


DY hin ea viadivaces ¢cawac tee SS fe Ey eee 5.87 14:8 |.5.... 6.3:| 27.5.1 38.6 {......! 16 
Other copper and gold mining: 
Arizona, Colorado, and New 










































































cl NG Ts cA 44.2|...... eT 19.8] 15.1 !...... a... 

Tron and steel manufacture: ig vate es 
Northern district ...- .... .--s] 39.51 4.3] 51} 8.9); 11.4) 1.0] 1.1 8.2 | 24.6.)- I 
Southern district............. 4.4 j 3 | Fi te On applies 7 | 60.9 1 | 31.6 | 9/1 

a PE AED 35.6{ 4.3| .5| 80|10.1| .9| 7.6| 7.4] 25.4] .1/ 100.0 

Manufacture of explosives. ....... 87.3 |.----. | pevoiene > 9 3] 4.6 apc iy ie laeeeee 

Textile manufacture: | | 
Northern district............. 7.34 .1.44..... 29.0; 8.6)...... --| 19.9} 2.9; .9j|1 
Southern district............. 3.71 (4) |...... 7.5) 61) 3.2] 24.0] 2.3) 46.3) 6.8] 100.0 

Pi innantenntekaptdasss 5.6} (1) |...... 8.7} 6.3) 3.1] 22.6] 3.4] 43.8] 6.4} 10 

Miscellaneous industries.......... 45.5} 14.6] @) | 3.51 17.0/ 15.9] .2] 1.8 i} 13 11 

Grand total......... Seieside 15.5] 1.6] .3] 3.6] 4.8! 3.8] 19.9] 4.9] 35.1 | 10.5 | 100.0 
| } | 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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7.—RELATION OF TOTAL ORIGINAL COST OF COMPANY HOUSES TO AV 
ANNUAL PAY ROLL. 





Employees 
Num- | Num- housed. | Average | tee 
ber of | ber of oy e 8 annual ig 
comi- | em- } pay roll . 
panies. ployees.| Num- Per | (1911-1915). houses, 

ber. cen t. 


Per cent 
tinal | original 
costof | cost 
| forms of 

pay roll 


Industry group. 





yminous coal mining: 
nnsylvania and West Vir- 
IMA. ---eeeee ee 4 25 "$6, 018, 788 | $2,831, 575 
Ohio and Indiana 2=| '459°339 155, 818 
\labama, Tennessee, and Ken- | 
icky eres d 8,98 yf 5. | 23,8 87.939 1. 552. 948 
Colorado and Wyoming. 132. 588° 116 | — 707, 706 | 
cite coal Mining... .. 5 «25,052 | 5,499 2.0 | 17,1 91,87 75 | 3,182,079 | 











ling: 
iigan, Wisconsin, and Min- | 
NCOOUK Asie Sele once ce gweencs. 13, . 3, 526, 767 | 
bama | 522 | 390 | 146, 536 | 
mining: Michigan and Ten- | 
762, O88 | 
opper and gold mining: Colo- | 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 459 
steel manufacture: North-— 
304 , & 30.6 ®©11, 764, 611 
manufacture: Southern dis- | 
10,811 | 7,020 64.9 | 8 2.883 O57 
1,800} 50 7.8 671, 289 | 





a ae ee 60 |499, 712 |441,674 .8 |957, 484, 220 


! 1 company reported for 3 years and 3 for 4 years. 

21 company reported for 3 years, 2 for 4 years, and 4 for 6 } 

3 1 company reported for 3 years. 

‘ Not including 1 company having 1,450 employees; number 
1 company reported for 4 years. 

6 2companies reported for 6 years. 

‘1 company reported for 6 years. 

8 3 companies reported for 4 years and 3 for 6 years. 

* 3 companies reported for 3 years, 9 for 4 years, and 1 for 6 


—RELATION OF HOUSING INVESTMENT (INVENTORY VAL 
ANNUAL PAY ROLL. 


Employees 

. housed. 

Num- . 
ot pl Sees Inventory | 
em- value of | 
s.|ployees.| Num-j| Per houses. 
ber. 





Bituminous coal mining: 
Pennsylvania and West V ir- | 
CE EE ae 652 100.0 1$174, 712 $612, 843 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Ken- | | 
440} 84.9} 89, 605 | 699, 811 
6,473 | 16.0} 2, 469, 530 /228, 051, 246 








18.1 | 2,733, 347 | 29, 363, 900 | 








1 Including improvements. 
22 companies reported for 3 years and 6 years, respectively. 
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TABLE 9.—RELATION OF HOUSING INVESTMENT (ORIGINAL COST) TO 
ANNUAL RENT RECEIPTS. 
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AVERAGE 











Per Cc - 
iad Average rent r 
Number Original / 
Industry group. of com- cost of roy on - 
panies. houses. (1911-1915). | origin 
| cost. 
Bituminous coal mining: 
- Oh Indiana a. — WD vicvantnccdds cede 7 $2, 831, 575 1 $248, 621 gg 
0 ana, an MEE cenidutieweniantiasieud’s 2 155,818 12, 124 7.8 
A labama, Tennessee, and Kentucky............. 12 1, 471, 873 2 170, 193 11.6 
Colorado and Wyoming Loackuddign ceutionsins + asseeu 3 803, 862 3 92,976 11.6 
ae pe ag RED SRR eI ETS SE Ae Wi 6 3, 182, 079 211, 536 6.6 
on. mining: 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota............. 5 663, 203 157, 502 . 
a APC Re FR tac Tea ee 2 112, 205 14, 686 
Copper mining: Michigan and Tennessee............. 4 1, 587, 154 ‘ 120, 214 6 
Other copper and gold mining: Colorado, New 
EL Ts ML, cnccacestesenetscct cheeses cose 2 269, 401 § 40, 893 
Iron and steel manufacture: Northern district........ 5 2, 249, 651 138, 721 6.2 
Textile manufacture: Southern district............... 10 1,339, 715 € 117, 736 8. § 
Miscellaneous industries.............-.----+---------- 2 459, 489 7 28, 386 | 6.2 
ee 60| 15,126,125 1, 253, 588 ; 
| ? ? 
i 





11 company reported for 3 years and 1 for 4 years. 
21 company reported for 3 years, 2 for 4 years, and 3 for 6 years. 
81 company reported for 3 years and 1 for 4 years. 
4 2 companies reported for 6 years. 


5 1 company reported for 6 years 


*3 companies reported for 4 years and 3 for 6 years. 
72 companies reported for 4 years. 


TABLE 10.—RELATION OF HOUSING INVESTMENT (INVENTORY VALUE) TO AVE} 
ANNUAL RENT RECEIPTS, 








| | Average | 
Number | Inventory | 
Industry group. of com- | value of wn oy 
panies. o houses. ‘(1911- ibis). 
a Bi ake 
Bituminous coal mining: # 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia..................... 1 | 1$174,7%2 $29, 060 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky.........-.-..-.- 3) | 211, 670 | 43, 259 
Anthracite coal SR a PANE aah hv wie ocisdaw es sed ubuhatge 4; 2, 469, 530 | 7242, 158 
i eens hs ci cecabeghesbretdssiaihenbendns 8 | 2, 855, 912 314, 477 











Per cent 
rent receip! 
form of 
inventor 
Value. 


16. 
90 4 


- 





1 Including improvements. 


2 Including receipts of 2 companies for 3 years and 6 years, respectively. 
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FIG. 1.—TYPICAL 4-ROOM FRAME HOUSE Fond oe a ae ee ae 
IN MINING TOWN IN ALABAMA. TRENT | Pwr 
— FR + i 
== 
te 
FIG. 2?—FLOOR PLAN OF 


CAL 4-ROOM H 
rhis house (Figs. 1 and 2) cost, in 1912, less than $500; rents for $6.50 per month. Note the door 
at front and rear, so that the house may be converted into a 


2-<dwelling house in emergency. 
The recent tendency is away from that practice, however. 























FIG. 3.—MINING TOWN IN OHIO, 


Note the uniform type and arrangement of houses and rectangular street layout. 
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FIG.4.—GROUP OF HOUSES IN BITUMINOUS COAL REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Note the placing of houses in rows on hillside and the uniformity of architecture; also, all houses are 
yainted red with white trim. Single houses are placed in one row, double houses in another. The 
arger outbuilding in the foreground is an outside bathhouse and laundry, but has no modern 

equipment init. Each family has 4 rooms in both double and single houses, 2 rooms upstairs and 

2 downstairs. Double houses rent for $8 per month for each family; single houses about $8.50. 
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FIG. 5.—FIRST-FLOOR PLANS 
OF ONE-FAMILY HOUSE. 












































FIG. 6.—FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF DOUBLE HOUSE. 


Four rooms to each family; 2 rooms downstairs and 2 rooms 


Four-room house, 2 rooms downstairs 
and 2 rooms upstairs; cost, in 1914, upstairs. Cost per dwelling or renting unit, in 1914, $800; 
about $900; rent, $8 to $8.50 per rent per family, $8 per month. 
month. 
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FIG. 7 BETTER CLASS COMPANY HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAN 
Electric light; stove heat. Rent, $16.50 per month. Lot, 50 by 195 feet 
“— = 5 | : 
i] ‘i a | | | 
y ' PAN TRY l 
Us ‘ L | J Roof 
a | | 
. ae 
KITCHEN ' 
(04x12 Ranga 
— DINING ROO-* B&O ROOM 8BEO* ROOM 
é “x 15h eS x 42° /Oo'x st" 
% Cellar 
Set\\% 
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1 12% 
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o ts PORCH NS x 18' 
> 
4y Zt 
FIG. 8.—FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. FIG. 9.—SECOND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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FIG. 10.—FRONT VIEW OF FOREIGN FIG. 11.—REAR OF ROW SHOWN IN FIG. 10. 
LABORERS’ ROW. 














FIG. 12.—FRONT VIEW BETTER CLASS ONE-FAMILY HOUSES. 


Figs. 10, 11, 12, are houses belonging to a steel-car company in Pennsyl- 
vania. There are 264 dwellings of rows shown in Fig. 10, and 200 single 
houses in Fig. 12; 206 row dwellings built in 1904, 58 in 1902; single houses 
built in 1902. Rows have4 rooms per wy sen 2upand 2down; noinside 


conveniences; cost $330 per dwelling or family unit; rent $4 per month 
= family for those builtin 1904, and $6 for those built in 1902. Single 

ouses have 5rooms and Cellar; 125 have kitchen sink, sewer connec- 
tions, water-close!sin cellar, and hot-water connections, 72 renting for 
$10 a month and 53 for $12 per month, and each costing $1,150; 75 have 
bathtubs, water-closets, and sewer connections, kitchen sinks and hot- 
water connections, each renting for $14 per month and costing $1,500. 
Row houses heated with stoves; single houses with gas grates. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





HOURS OF LABOR IN RELATION TO OUTPUT IN BRITISH 
MUNITION FACTORIES.’ 


Memorandum No. 18 of the Health of Munition Workers’ Com- 
mittee of Great Britain, recently received by the bureau, is a continu- 
ation of the study of output in relation to hours of work with which 
several of the earlier memoranda have been concerned.? This report 
will be published in a future bulletin of the bureau. Its more im- 
portant findings and conclusions are shown in the following sum- 
mary taken from the report itself: 


While the investigations described in this report are, perhaps, too limited in 
ihe types of labor investigated to permit of final deductions being drawn from 
them, I am not aware of the existence of any exceptiona! conditions which 
would render. such deductions inapplicable to other processes and industries, | 
Fer convenience I attach the following provisional summary of the results of 
my investigations : 

(a) Observations extending over a period of 133 months upon the output of 
workers employed in making fuses showed that a reduction of working hours 
was associated with an increase of production both relative and absolute. The 
rate of production changed gradually, and did not reach an equilibrium value 
hefore the expiration of four months. Thereafter it remained steady during 
the period of 34 to 5 months during which it was observed. The gradual change 
negatives the suggestion that the effect was a mere consequence of the desire to 
earn the same weekly wage as before the hours were shortened. 

(b) Owing to the reduction of the working time, first by a change from a 12- 
hour day to a 10-hour day and subsequently by the abolition of Sunday labor, 
it was possible to compare output under three conditions. The group of women 
(numbering from 80 to 100) engaged in the moderately heavy labor of turning 
aluminum fuse bodies provided the following comparative results: 

(i) When actually working 66.2 hours a week and nominally 74.8 hours 
their relative hourly production was 100 and their relative gross production 100. 

(ii) When actually working 54.8 and nominally working from 58.5 to 66 
hours their hourly production was 134 and their gross production 111. 

(iii) When actually working 45.6 hours and nominally working from 49.5 
to 58.5 hours their hourly production was 158 and their gross production 109. 

It is therefore to be inferred that had these women been working uniformly 
a nominal 50-hour week their gross output would have been as large as when 


Pd 
=: 
4 
2 
2 
¢ 
We 
os 








1 Health of Munition Workers Committee, Ministry of Munitions. Memorandum No. 
18, Appendix to Memorandum No. 5 (Hours of Work). Fvrther statistical information 
concerning output in relation to hours of work, with special reference to the influence of 
Sunday labor. April, 1917. By H. M. Vernon, M. D. 

? Memorandum No. 5, Hours of work, and Memorandum No. 12, Statistical information 
concerning output in relation to hours of work, are reprinted in Bulletin No. 221 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Interim Report, Industrial efficiency and fatigue. is re- 
printed in Bulletin No. 230. 
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they were working a nominal 66-hour week, and considerably greater than 
when they were working a 77-nour week. In other words, a considerable 
addition to the leisure time of the operatives would have substantially improved 
the total output of the factory. 

(c) A group of 40 women engaged in the light labor of milling a screw 
thread on the fuse bodies improved their gross output by 2 per cent when 
actually working 54.8 hours a week, the standard being their gross output 
when working 64.9 hours per week. A further reduction of actual workine 
hours to 48.1 resulted in such an improvement of hourly output that the gross 
output was only 1 per cent less than when the actual working time wus 16. 
hours more. 

(d) A group of 56 men, engaged in the heavy labor of sizing the fuse bodies. 
improved their hourly output by 37 per cent and their gross output by 2! 
per cent when actually working 51.2 hours, the standards being the hour! 
and gross outputs observed when the actual weekly hours were 58.2. 

(e) Fifteen youths, engaged in the light labor of boring top caps by me:n-~ 
of automatic machines, produced only 3 per cent less output when their actu: 
weekly hours of work were 54.5 hours than when they were 72.5. 

(f) In none of the operations studied was there any change either in 1! 
nature of the operation or of the type of machinery during the period wii: 
notice. The data were also so chosen as to eliminate any possible disturbance 
due to increasing skill. 

(9g) A part of the improvement in output was due to the workers starii 
work more promptiy when on shorter hours. At one period the women engrsi 
in turning fuse bodies lost on the average 37 minutes daily by starting w: 
after, and stopping before, the nominal! time. Nine months later, when their 
hourly output was 25 per cent better, they lost only 26.5 minutes daily 
these ways. 

(kh) A vest from work on Sunday is followed by a relatively low output! 
on Monday, and this output steadily rises in the course of the week, owing 
to the increased efficiency produced by practice. Generally the cumulati:» 
effects of fatigue neutralize and overpower this increased efficiency, a1! 
the output may fall after the second day (or night) of the working week i/ 
the hours are long and the work laborious, or not till after the third, fourt! 
or even fifth day, if the hours are shorter. In the absence of a Sunday rest 
the fatigued worker has no opportunity for complete recuperation, and his 
output, though more uniform, remains permanently at a lower level’ than thii 
shown on Monday by a worker who has rested on Sunday. 

(4) When the hourly outputs of individuals are plotted on a diagram, the 
distribution in the majority of operations is roughly symmetrical, persons wlio 
exceed the value reached by the largest group being about as numerous as those 
who fall short of it. In certain operations (“ drawing” and “ rectifying ” 
cartridge eases) where the machine itself places an upper limit upon the pos- 
sible speed of production, the shape of the diagram was different, the number 
that exceeded the output most frequently attained—what may be termed the 
fashionable or “ modal” value—being much smaller than that which fell short 
of it. A corresponding result was obtained for women sorting cartridge cases, 
when paid at time rates; but for similar operatives when paid at piece rates 
the symmetrical distribution was ence more observed. It is accordingly con- 
tended that the form of distribution, whether approximately symmetrical or 
asymmetrical, may be a useful test as to the existence of limitation of output, 
and that in the majority of the operations here studied no such limitation 


occurred. 
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BRITISH MUNITIONS OF WAR ACT, 1917.’ 


The Munitions of War Acts, 1915 and 1916, have been amended and 
extended by a new act, dated August 21, 1917. The act empowers the 
Minister of Munitions to give such directions as he may consider 
necessary for the purpose of the maintenance or increase of output, 
with respect to the remuneration of workpeople on time rates, em- 
ployed on munitions work or work in connection therewith, or work 
in any controlled establishment. The minister is also given power 
to repeal the provisions of section 7? of the Munitions of War Act, 
1915, on being satisfied that they can be repealed consistently with the 
national interests. In the event of their repeal alternative provisions 
are to have effect, prohibiting the employment of the workmen con- 
cerned on work other than tertain munitions work, except with the 
consent of the minister; and, subject to certain exceptions, a contract 
of service between an employer and a workman employed on or in 
connection with munitions work is not to be determinable by either 


party except by a week’s notice or on payment of a sum equal to an 


average week’s wages under the contract. 
Under another section of the new act, where an award has been 


4 


made either under Part I of the Munitions of War Act, 1915, or in 
pursuance of an agreement between representatives of employers 
and workpeople, as to wages, hours, or other conditions of employ- 
ment of persons engaged on munitions work, and the Minister of 
Munitions is satisfied that the award is binding upon employers em- 
ploying the majority of the workpeople so engaged in any trade or 
branch of a trade, either generally or in a particular district, he 
may, by order, direct that the award shali be binding on all or any 
employers and persons so engaged, either without modification or 
subject to such modifications as he may consider necessary. 

The Minister of Labor is empowered to make regulations as to the 
reporting of differences under section 1 of the Munitions of War Act, 
1915, and with a view to preventing undue delay in negotiations for 
settling such differences, may prescribe the time within which any 
such difference is to be reported. Differences may also be reported 
henceforth by or on behalf of any Government department. The 
tribunals to which differences are referred under Schedule If of the 
act of 1915 are to make their awards without delay and, where prac- 
ticable, within 14 days of the date of reference. Piece prices, time 
allowances, bonuses on output, or the rates or prices payable under 
any other system of payment by results, once fixed in a controlled 





1 Reprinted from The Labour Gazette, London, Sept., 1917, p. 314. 

*The section referred to prohibits the employment of a workman who, during the 
previous six weeks, has been employed on or in connection with munitions work in’ any 
establishment of a class to which the section has been applied unless he holds a leaving 
certificate. 
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establishment, may not be altered except in accordance with pro- 
cedure adopted by agreement between the owner of the establishmen: 
and the workmen or their representatives and in force at the passing 
of the act or, under certain conditions, by direction of the minister. 

No workman employed on or in connection with munitions work 
may be discharged on the ground that he has joined or is a member of 
a trade-union or that he has taken part in any trade dispute. 





EXEMPTION OF FARM LABORERS FROM MILITARY SERVICE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN.’ 

The president of the Local Government Board has issued a circular 
to local.and appeal tribunals regarding agricultural cases, in which 
he intimates that, in view of the urgency of increased food produc- 
tion, the Government has made new arrangements with regard to 
the retention of men on the land. Agricultural executive committees 
have been given the right of claiming, under certain conditions, the 
retention of men in agriculture. 

Accompanying the circular is a memorandum for the guidance of 
tribunals, in which it is stated that if a voucher is issued by the execu- 
tive committee stating that a man is employed wholly on farm work. 
that he was engaged in such work on June 1, 1917, and is employe« 
on work of national importance, he is not to be posted for service 
with the colors or to be called up for medical examination or reexami- 
nation without the consent of the committee. This provision holds 
good, even though a substitute may have been provided or offered. 
If a man engaged whole time on a particular farm on farm work 
changes his place of employment the previous voucher by the execu- 
tive committee will cease to be of effect ; but they may issue a voucher 
for his new employment if this is warranted. Employment “whole 
time on a farm on farm work” is intended to cover the production 
of essential food supplies, and therefore includes the work of men 
whose whole time is employed on a market garden exclusively in 
production of food of a kind and quantity of national importance. 

Farm work covers the employment of men in agriculture as 
thatchers, or as drivers of engines or motor tractors (including 
tractor plowmen) ; but these men must comply with the conditions 
Jaid down if vouchers are to be issued in respect of them. 





EMIGRATION FROM ITALY AFTER THE WAR. 


Some interesting facts and opinions are set forth in a brief article 
in the Journal of Commerce and Commercial] Bulletin for October 9, 
1917, with regard to the labor supply of Italy and the potential em!- 


1 Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Aug. 27, 1917. 
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gration from that country after the war. Dr. Francesco Saverio 
Nitti, professor of economics at the University of Naples and a mem- 
ber of the Italian Parliament, is quoted as saying that Italy will have 
more men to spare to other parts of the world than she had at the 
beginning of the war. Prior to the outbreak of hostilities Italy had 
been sending 350,000 men annually to other countries, chiefly to 
America. This was the number of permanent emigrants, not includ- 
ing those who returned after brief sojourns abroad. Dr. Nitti points 
out that with the cessation of this drain nearly a million men have 
been kept at home who would otherwise by this time have become 
residents of other countries. In addition to this number, 700,000 
citizens have been called home from other countries. While Italy 
does not publish her casualty figures, the losses, though heavy, are 
said to be “insignificant compared to this gain in men due to the 
temporary stopping of emigration.” 

Dr. Nitti further points out that there has been no devastation 
within the Italian boundaries, so that there will be no great restora- 
tion undertakings necessary. However, the conditions in the allied 
countries of France and Belgium are very different, and will offer 
fields of employment “ where the need will be tremendous, and wages, 
no doubt, the most attractive that the world will have to offer. You 
must remember that France and Belgium saved nothing in man- 
power by the stopping of emigration, because there was practically 
no emigration from those countries to stop. On the other hand, their 
losses by warfare are very heavy, and they have been invaded.” 
From these facts the conclusion is reached that there will be little 
emigration to America, which, in past years, has been the chief des- 
tination of Italians seeking other places of residence. 

Speaking of the economic situation, the opinion is expressed that 
this will be improved rather than adversely affected by the war. 
Essential industries are being maintained, the mistake of drawing 
men therefrom for the army having been corrected soon after the 
beginning of the war. Of the labor situation as it now stands, Dr. 
Nitti says: 

In a way every man in Italy is a soldier, whether he is under arms or not. 
Our munitions works and transportation systems, for example, are all under 
full military discipline, and every man employed in such industry is rated as 
a soldier. But he gets the pay of a mechanic that prevails in that industry, 
which is very high just now, almost fantastically so for Italy. 

We have had no strikes, no labor troubles of any sort since the war began, 
and we do not fear any. I would like particularly, in that connection, to say 
a word of praise for our railroad men, even those of them who in the past 
caused much of our labor troubles. They are all soldiers and practically all 
of their work is military, for two-thirds of Italian rolling stock is devoted to 
transportation of troops and munitions, but these railroad men have done their 
full share. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Food as a whole shows an increase of 2 per cent from August to 
September, according to reports received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Of the 27 articles for which prices are received, 17 in- 
creased in price, 7 decreased, and 3 articles remained the same. 

Plate beef shows a decline of 5 per cent; and round steak, 4 per 
cent. Pork chops increased 13 per cent, eggs 14 per cent, while corn 
meal shows the greatest increase, or 24 per cent. Potatoes decreased 
16 per cent, bread 4 per cent, and beans 2 per cent. Other articles 
show comparatively little change. 

The following table shows the course of prices in the United 
States in August and September, 1917: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON AUG. 
15 AND SEPT. 15, 1917. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1916.] 























Average money price. Relative price. 
Article. Unit. 
Aug. 15, Sept. 15, Aug. 15, Sept. 15, 
1917. | 1917. 1917. 1917. 
et teh ewensiles Pound.... $0. 329 $0. 333 121 122 
Round steak.......-. ee eee ~— eee . 308 . 296 | 126 121 
NN. ccc wtb oes sbcel enn ee . 255 . 259 | 120 | 122 
og wddnc wa visncescdeku site eee ond 218 | 126 | 127 
PURNG BOM ca cics. .ceccccccccccccnccecscscesqloce 40. 000. .172 . 163 | 134 | 127 
CC hae BOs cccoe 344 . 388 | 152 | 171 
EL a eee peer eunias . 430 . 442 150 | 154 
Tee Te i ce eo cadeenweslone ee . 395 - 409 134 | 139 
OE SEES ee eee, ie: .277 . 296 | 158 | 169 
icine b s60decctorcccsescoecétsess| cee do...... . 279 . 302 118 | 128 
es dee cawecsnccsticensvcloac ae 271 .277 134 | 137 
ES a a eee Dozen.... . 460 . 525 123 140 
iE 6 cdies clddcowsbo oe Sop dalt) a - 476 496 121 | 126 
Nd wndecbeesecvesiace Ghcteses . 328 335 127 130 
Milk..... Te an aw aweik Quart... 114 .118 125 | 130 
es  cebeuseannsicd 16-02. loaf} . 091 . O88 140 | 135 
Flour..... ES Oe ne ee eee Pound... .075 . 073 170 | 166 
ne  ceaeetsccenctoes Dcnaces . 066 . 082 194 | 241 
eM cui cuudeddarcoemdéeeslons OO ccwaad . 106 . 108 116 | 119 
a J cecececencccleos ” “ip e> . 054 045 133 | lll 
SSS ae Ae O06 é6 én . 046 . 046 94 | 94 
See i gt aie = ee . 192 188 | 175 171 
EF a ee Ne a . 162 . 163 | 121 | 122 
Tee en nc cweeecclaod Feet 148 | 148 | 115 | 115 
Sugar... EES ATE er “Shoe | . 099 | - 098 | 124 | 123 
Ne te cescovesclocs ghee . 305 | . 305 102 | 102 
Teh. 00- is cance wacccnesbinhie dl Sid BO nccis ais . 602 | .612 | 110 | 112 
EL  s eR Rae e ete 131 134 
| . 





116 ounces, weight of dough. 
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In the year from September 15, 1916, to September 15, 1917, prices 
of food as a whole advanced 29 per cent. No article declined jy 
price. Corn meal advanced 141 per cent, beans 55 per cent, and 
flour 51 per cent. Onions showed no change in price. 

A comparison of prices as between September, 1914, and Septein- 
ber, 1917, shows that the increase for all articles combined was 43 
per cent. During this period corn meal advanced 148 per cent, flour 
98 per cent, potatoes 63 per cent, and bread 55 per cent. 

A table showing the average and relative retail prices in Septei- 
ber of each year from 1913 to 1917 follows: 

AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD oN 
SEPT. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1917, INCLUSIVE. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the averacy 
price for the year 1916.] 


Average money price, Sept. 15. Relative price, Sept. 15. 
Article. | Unit. /- as ae ey ee Ee 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 





= — —— | _— _ —EE a 2" —— ——— 











| | 

Sirloin steak........... | Pound. ... $0. 262 Le 270 \$0. 265 $0. 284 $0.333 9%, 99 97 | 104 122 
Round steak...........!..... do....| .233| .247] .238| .257/ .206/ 95| 101| 97) 105 121 
wanes pra do.....| .199| .208| .204] .218/] .259/ 94> 98/ 96! 103] 122 
Chuck roast........... ceonke Dineicledscacst Say eet «mee «fee 1... 104 | 96) 103 127 
kL ee =o ckdtelestcanasl aL See Tate 12 Ee hictecn 102; 96) 102 127 
NIG os Susie sina ahuins <¥ do.....| .227| .236| .225) .261/} .388| 100, 104} 99) 115 171 
tet le ie dion inses | .281 | .200) .270| .296| .442 | 98 | 101 | 94} 103 134 
ih bnwoedmnie « Ripe GO.200- .282 | .291] .262} .332| .409/ 96/ 99; 89/| 113 139 
ET TR SRE aS Biers -161 | .156] .138| .222| .296| 92) 89] 79] 127 169 
SS ae yee do.....| .215 | .219] .208} .243] .302| 91] 93) 88] 103 128 
Salmon, canned .......|..... BOvasedlaccnteuckbans see) |. S7 }.....- APNE | 98} 100 7 
SAT: Dozen.....| .375 | .368| .349| .413| .525| 100; 98/| 93] 110 
DDS isabss<s <0 Pound....| .378| .378| .335| .300| .496; 96| 96| 85| 99] 12 
SE ree pam _ a ees yee -227 | .230] .335 |...... Linkin’ | 88} 88] 13 
Side Mclain a gel Quart..... | ,089;} .089} .088; .091/; .118 | 98 | 98 97} 100 1 
a ti detentoneiwe:soe%a 16 oz. loaf! ....... .057 | .062/) .068 | .088 |...... 87 96} 105 135 
ERR Pound..../ .033 | .037| .0388| .048/ .073| 74! 84] 87] 110 16 
Corn meal ............. |-+--- do..... | 031] .033] .033/ .034/| .082 91; 97 96} 100; 241 
BE weaeacedlstee a ae aE RSS. SE a .091 | .091 | .108 j...... ae 100 | 100 119 
SS RS A cil do..... — .019} 018} .014) 028) .045/ 71} 68} 51} 104 lil 
Gas eteccscccccece legos do euplereetae -030 | -.046 | .046 |...... re 61 94 f 
Beans, navy........... lidded RR ee | “ (, eB) Rees ween 69 | 110 171 

So aaa etpeu | SES SO a ES Y {2 Se Oe eee 101 | 100 122 
Raisins, seeded ........ [-sees ae Tee ere -125 |} .129] .148|...... = 97] 100; 115 
Pi intakliewcrescses | awed do..... 057 079} .065| .077| .098| 71 | 99 81 96 | 123 
SS SS SY 7e7 ER FOR SE 299} .299| .305 |...... =e 100} 100; = 102 
SOT RRR er RR IY GR ae ae 546 | .546| .612 |....../...... 100} 100) 112 
All articles combined ..|............ Ee, SSa RS Pee > ee ee | 90 | 94 89 | 104} 134 

j } } 

















116 ounces, weight of dough. 








The two tables which follow give average retail prices for »> 
articles of food in 43 cities. 

For 13 cities, average prices are shown for September 15, 191°. 
September 15, 1916, and for August 15 and September 15, 1917. 

Average prices for 30 cities are shown for September 15, 191°. 
Prices for two cities—Atlanta, Ga., and Columbus, Ohio—are no! 
given, as less than 80 per cent of the meat and grocery firms for thes: 
two cities sent in their reports to the bureau. 
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The price per pound is given for potatoes and flour in order that 
a comparison may be made with the other articles, as, for instance, 
corn meal. The units of measure reported from the different cities 
vary in some cases. Potatoes are quoted by the peck or fraction 
thereof in most cities. Some cities, however, quote on a single pound 
basis and some of the western cities quote on 100 pounds. Flour 
prices, as a rule, are given on an eighth-barrel-bag basis. A few 
firms quote on the fourth, sixteenth, or thirty-second barrel basis, 
with an occasional one-half barrel bag basis for some Pacific coast 
cities. In Indianapolis a few firms give prices for 20-pound bags. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN SELECTrEryp 
SEPTEYM 


(The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. 




























































































| 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Boston, Mass. 
iets | ) | ’ 
1917 | 1917 | | 1917 
renee — |Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. | ; ime Sept. 7 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |~ 15, | 15, | ges 
1913. | 1916. | Aug. | Sept. | 1913. | 1916. | Aug. | Sept. | 1913. | 1916. | Aug. | Sep 
| 15. | 16. | 15. | 15. | | 15. | 15. 
} | | } | | 
Sirloin steak........| Lb... (() | @) | @) | (@) $0. 250/80. 264 $0. 332 $0. 334 $0. 358 $0. 413 $0. 429 $0. 454 
Round steak. ...... Lb...) @) | @) | @) | @) F230 2250° 2322) 2319) 356) 2375) 2452) 467 
| MGRSERRER: Lb... ¢) | @) | @) | @) | J190] 5216, 2258] 5259) 1256) 2275; .310 | 207 
Chuck roast........ Lb...| () | @) | @) | @) | 2160] 180) .230) .225) .187) .225) .269 273 
Plate beef.......... Lb Q)} @) | @ 7 @) p..... ee ee eee ee a 
Pork chops......... Lb (1) ti} (1) (1) | .220) .256) .352) .395) .250) .267) .351) . 405 
Bacon, sliced....... Lb. (’) 1) (1) (1) | . 265} .237| .422) .454) .258) .275) .416) . 439 
Ham, sliced........ Lb (1) 8 (1) | (1) | .320) .365) .428) .445] .320) .360) .424 447 
‘| | Lb. (1) 1) (1) (1) | .153) .185) .268) .299) .158) .182) .279 .295 
i dcnboxdsenks , | @) | @) | @ | @) | .193) .268 - . 326 a 264) 340.345 
ee Lb...| @) | @ | @) | @) | .218] 250) .295) .315) .262} .278) .308, .329 
Salmon, canned....| Lb...) (1) | (1) o «ee - 163} .257| . 254/...... | .191) .290, .294 
i cethdvbs cones Doz..; (1) | @) | @) | @) | .347] .373| .424) 2491] 2471) .540) .580) 652 
EG hacanceesn =< Lb...| i) | ay | Gd | (iy | .386) 309 1496! .528| 1374] 2385) 2471) 512 
SN Lb...) @) | 2a. 2 ae 260} .352/ .350)...... 248} «318! .324 
ERS Qt...) () ; (1) | @) | £087} .088; .108 .117| .089) .089) .130  . 120 ; 
Saleh inea ek ecn.5 @) | @ ep t ee t..... -_ 079, .079!......| .062} .083) .0s5 de 
oaf. ey 
ae Lb... o @) | @) Q .032| .050) .076 .075! .037) .054) .083 .078 Es 
Corn meal........-.- b.... @) 1 @) | @ | @) | .025) - 062.063, .035, .041) .074 .075 ‘ 
ere Lb. | (1) 0 (1) & @) fi... | 093/ .108) .110...... 097} .110) «112 ey 
Potatoes........... Lb...) @) | @) | @) 8 018; .027; .029) .028 .017| .025) .033  .027 ps 
RN RR Lb...) @) | @) |} @) | @ poo. .046| .046) .052...... 055} 052, .057 . 
Beans, navy........| Lb. () a} (4) a ieccee 128) .186| .180)...... -118} .188) .184 : 
ae Lb...| () 1 (1) - 2) See . - lhe -142} .168 .167 a: 
ORR Lb...| @) | @) | @) area 120} .142) .145)....... 124) .146,  .150 ed 
| SOCESOESRRTRR Lb...| (1) ” (1) | (1) | .052) .073) .095, .092) .056] .074) .097  .097 ee: 
i sidnesa standin Lb...| @) | @) | () 8 Sees -235) .274) .279)...... 340] .341) 340 -- 
Tea......-.-------- Lb...) @) | ©) | @) | @) |...... .550| .624) .638....... 600) 632, 652 # 
} i } - 
. = 
| Milwaukee, Wis. | New York,N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
] 5 
Sirloin steak........| Lb.../$0. 236 $0. 256 $0. 305 $0. 300 $0. 26480. 292 $0. 351/90. 368 $0. 317'$0. 33090. 387 $0. 402 * 
Round steak....... Lb...| .216) .233| .285) .281| .257) .287/| -351 368} .271) .305| .364) .374 5 
Rib roast...........| Lb...| .192; .198, .242) .240| .215| .240 ,298| 223) 1248) 286, . 205 g 
Chuck roast........ Lb...| .164| .175| .221) .219) .161) .178 258 235] 182} .202) .248) . 258 e 
Plate beef.......... RS Re -125) . 156 - 161 a a . 163} .206] .211)...... 129} .168) . 171 
Pork chops......... Lb...| .216| .255) .342 +200 267.348] .394 .232) .275) .361) . 403 . 
Bacon, sliced....... Lb..:| -286) -303| . 420 2 :275| .423| 1440, 282) 1302) 417, «447 
Ham, sliced........ Lb...| .290} .303) .398) .418)3. “312 3 , 229) 3.283) 3.300.326) .362) .453) . 470 a3 
i hincsenddeant< Lb...} .158) .189| .277| .204| .163| .182) .275) .294) .159) .191) .283) .303 * 
Lamb......... TIN] Lb.22] £205] £240; 305) 2321) 2153) .213| |. 264 +295, «197, .244) «311 . 
ES Lb...| .198, .230, .259 ad +218; .250) . 288 -316 .229) 271! .306 .327 
Salmon, canned....| Lb.../.....-. 207, .271; .206)...... - 233} .322) .332...... | .177| .260) .251 z 
Dl idheatabeisoyss Doz..| .300| .338| .425, .454) .442) .490| .544) .502 .397| .431) .476, 531 3 
adutedeasben Lb...| .348) .380) .454) .485, .374| .390) .470| .507 .425) .443) .531) .559 a 
Dieceasecersess rai TE 255, .321} .331)...... 244] .331) .338...... ~251)  .348)  .355 x 
Si swaciutvenenes Qt...| .070) .070| .090; .090) .090, .090) .125 .124 .080) .080, .110 «110 : 
tn cantcabecets 16-07.5)...... 067; .101 ps are 063 ae -088)...... | 1050, 079 .079 . 
a Lb...| .031) .043) .078' .073) . 050} .079 .079 032 049) 076 076 
Corn meal.......... Lb...| .033) .039) .074| .080| .034) .040| .067, .076) .027 .032, .057 .0/8 
a + ee eee 096} .115) .113/...... 091} .104) .107)...... | .096 .110 «112 
Potatoes........... Lb...| -016| .032) .038) .029, 025) .030, .032) .033) .022, 031) .035 «39 
PR dunce scree oy Ey -048} .045) .046)...... 055} .047) .050!...... | 049} 049.054 
Beans, navy.......| Lb...|...... 128} .203) .188)...... -115, .1890) .185!...... 104) .183| . 182 
cited ersten nis BM. sdebeons 140} .158)  .159)...... 133} .165| .164)...... | .433) .153) «157 
Diniseccesccsa RES: -128} .148} .150)...... 124) .146| .145)...... | 2120) .138) 138 
SSSR Lb...| .055) .073} .099) .094) .051) .072) .090) .092) .050 .072 .090 .0¥I 
Sbtbhiteecss+s sé. Bt 230} .281| .273)...... -262, .263) .256/...... | .270) .277 
sth ctttdnedn seen it Taste 528} .594) .599)...... ~ 445 i, aay wate ” 576, 183 
| 























1 Prices not shown; less than 80 per cent of reports for September, 1917, received by bureau. 
. ¥ —, , Weight of dough. 
ole. 
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Chicago, Ill. 


CITIES FOR SEPTEMBER 15, 1913, SEPTEMBER 15, 1916, AND FOR AUGUST 15 AND 


As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 





7 



















Denver, Colo. 


| 


Detroit, Mich. 























| Sept. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
1917 1917 
= Sept. 
| 15, 15, 
Amt Sept.| 1913. "1916. | Aug. | Sept. 
15. | 15. | 15. 





$0. 277|30. 308 $0. 315 


. 240 





. 273 
. 251 
. 213 
. 167; 
. 322, 
- 429) 
- 407) 
. 265) 
- 288 


. 265 
- 270 
- 428 








. 281 . 243 ; . 214) 
-258| .189| . 205 . 235) 238 .178 
- 220) .169) .185) .215) .214/ .158 
-165]...... (123) :151| .158)...... 
374] .244) .280| .392) .415 .204 
476] .296 .303 .441) .452) .290 
439] .373) .350! .441) .421) .333 
283} .164) .192 .281) .302 .165 
. 320} .187) . me 285) .308 . 160 
294) .219 .249) .302) .327 .197 
A ery 175; .249) .262)...... 
.465| .368, .436) .495) .542) . 321! 
484) .383) .413) .478) .516) .386 
. ” Fe | .255] .313) .332)...... 
100} .080) .080 .120 °.120 .084 

060). 090 ...... 











| 
. 049 
. 033 
.093 
. 031) 


- 076 








$0. 254 $0. 280 $0. 308 $0. 312 $0. 243) 
. 229 -291) .291 


| 1913. 











Sept 
15, 
1916. 


. 219 


- 208 
. 181 
. 388) 
. 383 
. 250 
- 083 
- 058 


040 
. 026 


. 092 
. 026 
. 033 
-113 
-131 
-131 
.074 
. 288 
- 488) 

| 











1917 


Aug. 
15. 


$0. 253 $0. 315'$0. 317 $0. 263 $0. 262'$0. 316\$0. 313 
. 283) 
. 239 
. 206 
. 140) 
. 399 
. 480) 
. 464) 
. 310 
. 302! 


. 285) 
. 275) 
. 493 
- 494) 
. 352) 
- 115 


296 
239 
. 211 
- 147 
. 347) 
- 455] 
- £38) 
‘ 289) 
. 308) 


. 267 
. 264) 
. 450 
. 448 
. 347! 
. 103 
. 090 


065 





| 


“ | Sept. | 


| Sept. 
15. 





. 062 

112 .113 
041) .025 
044) .039 
202) .191 
.178) .183 
(147| . 145 
097) .095 
307.304 
569). 572 


15, | 
1913. 


. 210 
. 200 
- 150) 





Sept. 
15, iP 
. 228) 
. 212) 
162 
- 126) 
- 250) 
. 253} 
. 227) 
. 177] 


- 214) 


= 











. 032 
041) 
. 124 
. 122 
. 108 
. 072 
. 280 
. 438 





1917 


Aug. sal 
15. | 


. 286) 
- 25 08) 
202 

152 

. 355 

- 427) 

° 417} 

. 275) 


300 


. one 
. 258) 
. 463) 
. 455) 
. 308) 
- 120 
- 080 


.076 
. 067 


| 
. 107 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 





. 247 


tee eee 


ee 
ee 















i] 


49 


22 





82 8: 


SSRERE 








$0.27| $0. 30080. 204 364|$0. 365 


St. Louis, Mo 
l 
$0. 260 $0. 267 $0. 311 $0. 308 
.331| .337| .243| .257| .305| .307 
-277| .279| .195| .206| .255| .253 
-235| .242| .156 166, -210| . 214 
- 168 .170|......| - 124). 160). 163 
. 360.403) .210| .253| .355| . 382 
. 443} .462| .275| .273| .420| . 463 
.437| .453| .273) .293] .416| . 439 
.281} 308} .143) .177| .263| .291 
329] .353) . ; . 296 


- 346, 
- 287 
- 435 
- 475 
- 326 
- 125 
- 092 


. 078 
- 070) 


- 106 


. 051 
- 189 
- 159 
- 146 
- 102 








- 297 





eeeeee 





: 271 
.342| .377 
. 389, . 475 
241.324 
080} .110 
. 064) ..096 
028, . 062 
086, .099 
030 . 033 
042. 043 
120, . 194 
121) .168 
. 133} .17 

076) . 100 








San Francisco, Cal. 


$0. 213 $0. 203 
-197; .190 
-211) .207 
-150,  .133 

ee WS - 128) 
. 237). 237 
344) . 342 
- 330) . 333 
- 187) .188 





$0. 231 $0. 230 $0. a 224 
- 226; +. 225 . 204 
-227| .226, . “193 - 192 
-157; .159 .160) .128 
2 . 109 

. 328} .335 .243 .234 

- 446) .470) .325, .320 
-430) .456 .300 .300 

. 284; .290 .176) .178 

. 266, .274 . 210 


Seattle, Wash. 



















Sept. 
15 







. 283 
. 252 
. 205 
- 161 
- 403 
- 448 
- 425 
. 303 
. 316 












. 331 
. 289 
- 511 
- 497 
. 329 
- 120 
- 080 


.071 
- 072 


-113 
. 028 
- 048 
. 190 
-170 
- 140 
. 099 
.310 
. 559 

















































$0. 261 
- 248) 
E 219) 
. l te 


‘ 339 
- 460) 
. 406} 
. 269) 
. 270) 











$0. 264 
- 250 
. 218 
- 178 
- 150 
- 401 
- 494 
- 410 
. 285 
. 269 

















. 271 
- 277 
- 459 
- 509 
- 340 
- 110 











245) .245 
- 475) .538 
. 504 530 
.306 .316 
-100; .121 
-083, .083 
.069, .071 
.099) .102 
. 035) .032 
024 .026 
-185 .180 
.144 .146 
-142| .143 
-091 .089 





“*eeee 





. 210 
- 189 
. 393 
- 385 
. 231 
- O88 








. 258 
. 270 
. 511 
. 491 
. 303 
- 120 
- 092 


. 067 
- 073, 


- 103 
. 027 


. 197) 
.142 
. 147 

- 098 











. 262 
. 269 
- 528 
- 530 
. 308 
. 120 
- 092 













. 075 
. 104 
. 024 
. 031 
- 191 
- 147 
- 145 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 30 CITIES 
FOR SEPT. 15, 1917. 


[The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail! dealer 
As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month. 








































































































ris |e lela le le | y le le le 
E EP EIZ IEE gle id |: 
coe. | od | on A jes/8siasg| “ | B¥ | ag! cs 
Article. Unit. a= 88! s . |2.| 8a 8a - Sa | ss 
gq sco 2\i3 e130, 50/ 2 _A)| gh | ge e 
Elz 3 ‘Bis |2 |3 | 2 |3 Ez i 
‘2a me = : s 
Sirloin steak. ........ | $0. 350 $0. 430,80. 318)$0. 305)$0. 273 | (@) |$0. 302/$0. 432 $0. 325!$0. 25 : 
Round steak ......... codes ones .316, .308, .298 .273) .262 (1) | .290) .370) .325) . 2x8 rs 
Rib roast............ “ido. . 2212] 1962) 3333] 5251). 246] 240; (1) | 1252! 1294) 2234) | 9:9 
Chuck roast.......... ...40......] .282) .275) .218 .196] .190 (1) | .218) .247) .218) | 197 
Plate beef............ Beet | .165) .180) .173| 131] .145 2 a ae 162) 150 
Pork chops.......-..- "..0..-.---| 377.400] .415| .378| .395 (1) | £354) .392) 2400). ass d 
Bacon, sliced......... ee < SERS: .491, . 489} . 433) .535) . 450 (1) | .475] 2420) 2457). 146 : 
Ham, sliced.......... ..-G0.......| .427) .490) .425) .471) . 404 (1) - 445) .415) 2441). 400 va 
SA in REGS .do...-..| .293 .295| .286) .296) .291 (1) | .284) .289) .297| | 2908 re 
GL Ls cubiddewicds's ae” “ees 333, .351) +. 283) .303) .307 (1) | .319) .336] 250) . 303 a 
SR cb crcsicdescc¥es ood. .i8% . 266, .340| .314) .315| .303 (1) | .256) .323) .280) . 2x) 3 
Salmon, canned...... of . 267, .319) .263| .330]) .249 (1) - 278} .278| . 236) . 285 Se 
chat wccherd Doz....... 489) .670| .536| .636] . 480 Q 439} .681| .454) 2511 # 
SING sccwtrewedeul Fa 540, .497) .493) .555| . 500 (l 489) 494) .504) «507 ie 
OReesd.. ....5...,.-.. nda. dak 344) .337| 325) .344) . 321 (1) | 357) .321) . 363). 338 : 
ATS TRGRS TY  atagere 152, .125! 110) .145!  . 140 @ 138} .130) .100! . 13 3 
PEG L on cbu dies eis 16-02. loaf?| .093| .094| .086 .107| .090 (I 089} .085| .085) . 094 3 
RRC RRR BP SIRES .074) .076| .069 .082) .079 QQ) | .069! .078) .072) .075 is 
Corn meal............ snllloe's tht 057) .072) .062| *.070; .060 (I 073} .073} .058) . 060 < 
MN. .ciclees dens ...40......| .120) .115) .106) .127] .084 (Ql 096} .116} .120) .099 “ 
Potatoes. ............ gNDos ons. .037| .029| .029) .025| . 030) (1) | 2045) .027) .031) .037 3 
CUB os odie. sic ..d0.......| .056) .059) .056) .043] . 049) (l 044; .048) .052) . 056 Ms 
Beans, navy. .....-.-.. .-do......| .197| .186) .185) .188) .163 (1) -180} .174) .197) .191 * 
ethnsenedenp Se BE . 163} .165) .150) .164) .166 ® 174) .160| .173) .174 Se 
BEE... adbiiwssess ..-dO......| .164) .149) .130) .145) . 138) 1 147) .148) 165). 158 A 
SETA TT P egpor 102} .098 .095 .107| .095) (1) | .102} .099) .103) . 101 S 
CB icc ondénse. ‘eer “Seer” . 333] .316 . 286) .418) . 282) (1) | £352) .333) .205) . 327 + 
AUS ssatihloccce doe wha . 762, 608 406) .725| . 620) () | .820) 473) .735) 717 Fl 
| "ee - - « ee ef GF GN : 
> | n i > = | cal 3 
| Pig 8 [2 is 2 ig [ele 19 | z £ 
O.ia@y S/F.) Ba lag! aa!) S| agi 8./ A #3 
Article. Unit. o| | 3a | Se 3 | a8 So | x HES 4 | é 3 
}e4 | “0 S¥lezige sai 2 | 8 | - 4 
gle ie jf le 1§ (Ele |e |e : 
ja |S 8 ja |x | 4/4 |4 | 0 4 
| | | Ci ak © pd ty aed ; 
Sirloin steak. ........ | Ree 0 '$0. 314'$0. 305 $0. 272 $0. 288'$0. 448 $0. 300 $0. 268 $0. 386'$0. 435/$0. 277/80. 322 
Round steak ......... |..-4O......| .202) .276) .246| .273] .410) .280 .253) .391) .405) . 242) . 300 
Rib roast............ "7740.2 2220] 1233) 1250 [299 1298! [280] 1245 1213) :307) 2326] 2232) | 22s 
Chuck roast.......... re “ee :201| 5194, :181) :200] [246 [ 205) :181| .268) .283) :181| . 204 
Plate beef............ a RE 167} .169| .149 .168...... -160| .134) .195)...... 153). 158 e 
Pork chops.........-. ee “Se . 375] .377| .363) .360| .401) .366| .364) .412) .412) .368| .379 
Bacon, sliced......... _ - 463) .495) .490)' .470) .424) .475) .445) .437) .480) . 488) . 458 
Ham, Sliced........-- ye” ager: 9 1455) .471| 2404) 1406) . 401; .420) .310) . 494) .397| . 387 
MAES. .cdelooecdes a weer’. ; .298 .289 .293) . 288) .288| .208, .206/ .281 4 
DEES scckddccvccive eee . 262} 1.307) .285) .280| .343) .330) .269) .361) .377) .316) . 2%: 
RR OCI RS sME4 cece -257| .259) .277, .280 .332| .270) .271) .333) .333) . 300). 27 
Salmon, canned...... oefO.. och . 292; 1.289) .257) .252) .296) .257| .295| .318) .305) . 285) . 2s 
BD Riso a ocdiddewsscce | gear: 446, .508 .533) .462) .629) .444! .439 .507| .683) .443) . 44 
PTS on cktiaccsials ea as: <a 491} .517 -— 515} .535| .486) .465| .525) .506) .505) . 45 
NO y “ee 5 343, .332; .367) .324) .321) .321) .348) .329) .330) .327 
RG cpdddbencsons _ Ygegeer 100! .150} .120) .110) .120! .122) .100 .125) .116) .116| . 1/8 
POOL . ciddbnn ccs 16-02. loaf?} .098 089) -081; .090} .084) .096 - 006 083} .089] .076) .0°9 
BEE ccsnnsosetscs ) | aa .068, .074; .068) .071) .079| .070, .063) .077| .078) .079) . 064 
Corn meal............ se Wee .065 .065| .069 .059) .071) .059 .059) .069) .069) .072) . 
RES os oiidine octe'd ...40......| 105) .101; .103) .105) .103} .100| .101| .108) .110} .101) .102 
Potatoes............- oe” “epee . 029 038 “ost, 029! [026 030} .024) .031} .031} .039) . 029 
i csdiavccutens Rd teed .045, .049! .028 .040) .052) .042) .036] .058) .050) .035) .044 
Beans, navy. ......-. ey” “ERO 104 197} 172) .210} .184| .195) .185) .182| .188) .171) .202 
Prunes. .............. oats oidll 58, 163; .161) 151) .154 164) .158) .163) .1 174) .161 
Raisins.............. ee” “Sey 143 149} .144) .160} .148) .157) .143} .146) .147) .154) .15s 
Sugar ee rag ee “Tdo.....-| 1108) 1099) :090! :100| :1 . 100, .098} .095) .099) .097) .0S 
ik ethtdinesinas .--dO.....-| .292) .341) .323) .279| .342) .305, .312) .298) . . 266). 319 
BWR « siis5. -enisaine ose. ---40...... “613 Th bes : 709) . 567/535] 615). 588 














1 Prices not oom ne than 80 per cent of reports for September, 1917, received by bureau. 
2 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 30 CITIES 
FOR SEPT. 15, 1917—Concluded. 


| 
| 





























- a a | : o ° | os e 
| is | 8 = (3.18 |¥g/ 4/2 d 
sale | © a] cr | ss gia Boe5 
Article. | Unit. |ag/o|ag i) om | g [PP 8 | ud 8c 
1’Oo | pm | a oy @2ieorn| g | 8" ca 
| ; & 2 >) |} © Ay m4. | e n | 
S Lad ee | © ye So o i hn | 
(OQ, | | |e nm |m nm | mn ru 
} 
Sirloin steak. ........ ip acacned $0. 250 $0. 529 $0. 325/$0. 313/80. 304'$0. 80 $0. 356 $0. 335 $0. 364)......)....-. 
Round GEssc20c6ss)-«< ee 244, .445) .305) .302) .267) .262) .317 Se Se ee 
CT ES a 227] . 333) 1.254) .255) .237| .236) .275 ee 
Chuck roast.......... MSs koe 176}. 307! =) 244; .202) .206) .231) .231/ .238....../...... 
Plate WEEN iakwaka~ 36). ..80.<..i. 148. ..... - 136 177] «141 .150) .165, .179) .182......|.. Piel 
Pork chopS.......... Ber ee . 376]. 431] 365] .380} . 366) .390) 381.383) .431)..22.). 22... 
Bacon, sliced......... a SS: .461| 449} . 437] 2413] 2444) 450] 1456) | 462) | 462....._/...... 
Ham, SHe0d. ..<<2.-.- = eer - 422} .484) . 368) - 402, .415) .418| .428) .440) .433)....../...... 
rs Rarer ee = eee 300} .309] .291] .298] .295| .323) .287) .307] .303/......|...... 
Lam couvkdttecritan JaoeB@oe 000 260) .362) .300| .315) .257| .283) .341) .352| .347|....../...... 
ee ee eee a eee -244, .344) .292) .320) .265) .310) .336' .240) .310)...... Sires 
Salmon, canned...... = . 340} .284) .210) .278 - 259) . Oe Be a ee 
et. cwubemaieesin ; “eee ..| .494) .638) .494] .553] .436] .549| .528) .473] .545)....../...... 
DED « csncsausieuecc oS Se . 550} 526] .540) .505) . 472) (544) .488| 2516] .593/......|...... 
CRANE nudsesdiatece Pe ee 308) .337) 341). 325]. 313) 345). 319). 366). 346)......).-...- 
SUL... -cheseshinenine eee -113| .120/ :123) 2116) :100) -100| :120! 2110) :110......|...... 
ee Eg Poesy te pe 16-02. loaf!| 086} . O88} .0S85| .086| .091/ .090/ .093. .099] .091|...........- 
FIOUE . «02 cacceenese<s ,) ee - 062} .076| .075| .079} .064) .059) .077| .07: eae eayee 
Gat Ws dees caved. cys axes 071; .072} .064| .074| .068} .073)...... c . ee eee 
es ee GO... 22 -108, .109) .113) .113) .105) .107; .108; .118 .112)...... leseses 
PORE ss caeswee ce cclece aided . 032) .031) .034) .028 .024) .035) .027] .031' .O28)...... [ocvess 
eee pt SCS ES NBGE id said .029| .052} .061) .049) .036! .039} .047) .046 .066/...... gigs 
Beans, navy......... ee Rees 192, .184} .189} .195} .203| .220) .192} .211 .193)...... ihe 
PLUMS... ceccccccccee — ere - 143} .170) .135) .195| .158) .166) .160) .169) .167)...... lpeese 
OSS ORE ie TB 142} .143] .146) .152) .143} .148} .139) .199) .148)...... React 
(ON SSRs « SERGE. Se See 094) .101) .099} .098} .102) .104) .097) .108 .092)...... | deme 
RR IR do......| .320) .341] .291) .299) .319) .360! .319] .295 .284)...... casas 
TO. aeaktbhetetentacdth a ES. . 540] .565|  . 670 - . 515] .625] . 525] .630| .607|......|....-. 
' | | | 








1 16 ounces, weight of dough. 


PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Information collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that fluctuations in the retail prices of important food articles in the 
United States have conformed quite closely to changes in wholesale 
prices during recent months. It is apparent, however, that the 
margin between the wholesale and retail prices of some articles has 
widened materially. since September, 1913. 

In collecting data for the comparison, it was found that in some 
instances slight differences of grade or quality existed between the 
articles for which wholesale prices were obtainable and those for 
which retail prices could be secured. It was found impracticable 
also, in most instances, to obtain both kinds of quotations for the 
same date. The retail prices shown are uniformly those prevailing 
on the 15th of the month, while the wholesale prices are for a vari- 
able date, usually several days in advance of the 15th. For these 
reasons exact comparisons of retail with wholesale prices can not 
be made. The figures are believed to be of interest, however, in 
showing price variations in the retail as compared with the whole- 
sale markets. 

In the table which follows the wholesale price represents, in each 
case, the mean of the high and low quotations on the date selected, 
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while the retail price is the simple average of all prices reported fo, 

the article and city in question. For convenience of comparison with 
retail prices, beans and corn meal are here quoted by the pound, 
wholesale, instead of the customary 100 pounds. Similarly, to facili- 

tate comparison with the wholesale price, flour at retail is priced by 

the barrel instead of the one-eighth barrel. The initials W. and R. 

ere used to designate wholesale and retail prices, respectively. 




















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1913 TO 1916, AND JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, AUGUST, AND 


SEPTEMBER, 1917. 
















































































| 
[The initials W=wholesale and R=retail prices.] x 
| Pa 
September. 1917 e 
4 Article and city. Unit. |— Ts Re: = | —_————- y 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Apr. | July.| Aug.| Sept. ‘ 
| 
| ‘s 
Bacon, short clear sides, Chicago...W..| Lb-.../$0. 134/$0. 146 $0. 09s! $0. 161 $0. 1590 218)$0. 247/$0. 261 $0. 274 7 
Bacon, sliced, Chicago.............. R..| Lb...| .326} .338 .307) .325 “ios - 395) .439) .429 . 476 4 
Beans, medium, choice, New York.W..| Lb...| .039; .052 .057, .090 . .130, 2154} .150, | 135 Be 
Beans, navy, small, white, New | | 3 
cad aihs ohinidianath> oo eshiie eer and ee s mainene -083) .115 .149 .162) .188 .189, 185 4 
Beef, fresh, carcass, Chicago........ W..| Lb...| .129) .144) 133) 138, . 138} .160, .163) .163, . 190 4 
Round steak, Chicago............-- R..| Lb...) .214) .236, .227| .240, 227) 256) 266) 273). 281 q 
Beef, fresh sides, New York....... W..| Lb... - 130, 145) 1.133) .143 133) 173) .163} .170) .185 = 
Rib roast, bone in, New York...... R..| Lb...) .215, .231) 227, «240, .238) 270.279] 286-208 ie 
Butter, creamery, extra. Chicago. - -W..| Lb...| .310, .300 .243) .320) .370) .440 .375) .394 . 425 | 
Butter, creamery, extra, Chicago...R..| Lb...) .353, .340, .302, .372, .438 484.432) 448. 484 & 
Butter creamery, extra, New 2 
ES Spies! ay Sap aaa Rape W..| Lb...) .313, .323) .255) .330) - 395) -450, .395) .408 . 444 rs 
Butter, creamery, extra, New York.R..| Lb...) .374 .373) .321, .390 .460) - 513 453} .470) .507 bs 
Butter, creamer*, extra, San a | A 
ne , Oe Ry oF OE 26 EP Fe -| Lb... .385, .315) .280) .300 .355,) .390, .385) .435, . 435 E 3 
Butter, creamery, extra, San ae fa 
GEIB no ov asccsccccccccocccecccces Lb...| .429| .379 .350) .371) .425) .452) .455,) .504 =. 530 a 
Cheese, whole milk, American twins, $ 
el ES er, W..| Lb...| .143) 1.130) .130) .179 .218) .223) .216 .215, .240 Se 
Cheese, full cream, American, Chi- } 3 *: 
a See eee ER Oe eee - 226; 1.266; .321) .327) .339) .342) .344 ia 
Cheese, whole milk, State, New * 
i helntntentcethesennsshecsee W..| Lb...) .155, .156 .145) .188 .220| .245 .238 .229 .244 ce 
Cheese, full cream, American, New z 
thine neenenacendithso sheen EO SS ee See - 228} 1.244 .301) .335' .328) .331) .338 a; 
Chasen, fancy California flats, San i 
VE Se Pe eee oS Lb...) .170| .145) .110) .145) .180) .215) .200) .235 .235 &: 
Cheese, full cream, American, San x 
AA Réepcns<ceséucccssenss pe Oe ee ee 208) .229 .242) .297) .297) .306 316 oe 
Eggs, fresh, firsts, Chicago......... W..| Doz..| .223 .233] .229| .273 .485) .305) .310) .323, .385 & 
Eggs, strictly fresh, Chicago.......- R..| Doz..| .304) 2298] .290| .358 1525) .376 .406) .428) . 405 é 
Eggs, fresh, firsts, New York headad W..| Doz.. 7 . 265, .253) .325, .505) .330) .350) .380| . 413 
Eggs, strictly fresh, New York..... R..| Doz..| .442, .409| .386) .490| .667) .424 .477| .544) .592 
Eggs, fresh, extra pullets, San Fran- 
A W..| Doz..| .300| .360 310 .330, .380} .280/ .320) .370 . 430 
Eggs, strictly fresh, San Francisco..R..| Doz..) .464) .458) .450 - 450) -480| .374 .392) .475) .538 & 
Flour, winter patent, Sees OAS. .W.. Bbl..| 4.200) 5.375) 4.775) 7.650 8. 950)11. 450 11. 150 12. 900 10. 700 % 
Flour, Aristos, Kansas CUP sii..tes R..| Bbl..| 5.900) 6.800) 7. 400) 9. 200 10. 600/13. 689 13. 680) 14. 320 13. 289 
be standard patent, Minneap- | 
dda shduboderdtordtees saiecs Bbl..| 4.700) 5.725) 5. 425) 8.475) 9. 450)11. 025 12. 000) 13. 200 11. 350 
Flour. "Pilisbury’s Best, Minneap- oo 
Ddieed bbdncebeddddetdpesesdbed Bbl.. 5.600) 7.000) 7.000) 9. 200 10. 800/13. 200 13. 424/14. 336 12. 208 % 
Flour, first tent, St. Louis....... W..| Bbl..| 4.000) 5.175) 5. 250) 7.375 8. 800) 11. 425 10. 500,11. 375 10. 350 # 
Flour, Gold Medal, St. Louis....... R..| Bbl..| 6.200, 7.400) 7.147, 9. 200 10. 587/12. $53 12. 200/14. 800 13. 700 2 
Ham, smoked, Chicago = W..| Lb...) .174 .1 . 143) .190, .188) .243) .243 oo . 263 ge 
Ham, smoked, sliced, Chicago...... R..| Lb...| .322) .350} .328| .359 .333] .382) 414] . . 439 z 
Lamb, ,round, Chicago....W..| Lb...| .140, .145| .160, .190 .200) .220| . 260 “330 280 E 
Lamb, leg of, yearling, Chicago... R..| Lb...| £199, [207] :209| |235| [232 | 263) :287| 288 320 
, prime, contract, New York..W..) Lb.../ .116, .097| .083; .146 .159) .215) .201) .226 .240 ‘3 
Lard, pure, tub, New York........ R..| Lb...| .163) .161) .148) .182 .213) .263) .274! .275| .294 
Meal, “4 ow, New York...... W..| Lb...| .015) .019) .017) .021 .027) .031) .040 .052 .050 
Meal; SOU MME wiv ebesivccisessdai R..| Lb...| .034 .036 . -040, .051| .057; .070 .067) .076 
i Nl ae W..| Qt...| .037| .037 .039 .045) .054) .047) .051) .051 
Milk, fresh, bottled, delivered, Chi- ; 
PS SEE Peet oe -| Qt... oe 080) . -090 .100' .100; .100 .100 .100 
Milk, fresh, New PM iden hXQi W..| Qt...| .038) .035) . -037, .051) .049) .050 .060 00 
Milk, fresh, bottled, vert. New 
York. dade dbbdend cébeeboceddedtis R..) Qt...| .090: .090 . -090 .100 .109) .114) .125) .124 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES, SEPTEMBER , 1913 TO 1916, AND JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, AUGUST, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1917—Concluded. 


[The initials W=wholesale and R=retail prices.] 








| 

September. 1917 

Article and city. Unit. a SEueee - 

1913 sm | ou mm | 915 | 1916 | Jan. 
reer 








Apr. | July. | Aug. | 




















Milk, fresh, San Francisco......... W..| Qt.../$0. 039/30. 039 80. 038 $0. 038) $0. 03s) $0. 038 $0. 043 $0. 043 $0. 058 
Milk, fresh, bottled, delivered, San 

PE Gh bats eee case<éccescees B..) Qt...| .38 “100 .100, .100} .100) .100 . 100, .100' .121 
Pot: at es, White, good to choice, Chi- 

GR vo nbnscdctccccececccescessecses ‘ | Bu... .7 775) - 450, 1.350) 1.750) 2.700, 2.625 1.600) 1. 250 
Potate 08, Chigago.......-....----0- Re Bu... 1 080 1.035] . 655° 1.844) 2.370) 3.455) 2.975, 2.012) 1. 623 
Poultry, dressed fow Is, New York..W..| Lb...| .188 .195) .175 .220) .220| .265 .248 .240) .258 
Poultry, hens, dressed, New York..R.. Lb. ..| 218} .227| .216 .259) .261| .203| .287| .288] .316 
Rice, head,’ Honduras, New Or. | 

ee eee Lb...| .051) .055) .043) .044) .048) .049 .071) .072) .070 
Rice, head, Louisiana, New Orleans. Ss a? RAs is wtded | .063) .071) .074) .088 .101) 7103) .101 
Sugar, granulated, New York...... Ww ee Lb...| .045| .071) .052 .063 .066 .081 .074) .082| .082 
Sugar, granulated, New York...... R..| Lb...) 051) 072 -059| .072| .074) .087 .084) .090) .092 








PRICES AND WAGES IN INDIA.’ 


This report contains statistics of wholesale prices, retail prices, 
and wages up to the year 1915 and in some cases to January, 1916. 
The wholesale prices for 24 articles in 87 markets are based in gen- 
eral on fortnightly returns and market reports published by cham- 
bers of commerce. The retail prices are reported fortnightly by 
district officers, the averages being calculated for meteorological dis- 
tricts and for Provinces, based on prices in the headquarters of each 
district. The wages reported are in general the average paid i 
certain occupations during the last half of the year, while those for 
State railways, post offices, workshops, and business establishments, 
collieries, mills, etc., are compiled from reports made by these 
interests. 

The average of the annual wholesale prices of 24 articles for all 
Provinces shows no fluctuation in 1915 as compared with 1914. Cer- 
tain articles, however, fluctuated in price, varying in degree accord- 
ing to the locality. For example, taking India as a whole, refined 
sugar increased 34 per cent, raw sugar 31 per cent, wheat 13 per cent, 
wheat flour 16 per cent, and tobacco leaf 3 per cent; while the price 
of cotton decreased 22 per cent, poppy seed 17 per cent, cotton seed 
8 per cent, linseed 11 per cent, and mustard and sesamum seed 14 
per cent each. When a comparison is made between the years 1913 
and 1915 the variation in the wholesale prices of many articles is 
considerably greater. The price of wheat increased 27 per cent, 
barley 21 per cent, maize 28 per cent, flour 28 per cent, grain 29 per 
cent, raw sugar 43 per cent, and refined sugar 31 per cent as com- 
pared with 1913; while the price of mustard seed decreased 13 per 








‘India. Department of statistics. Prices and wages in India. Thirty-second Issue, 
Calcutta, 1917. viii, 266 pp. Price, 3s. 
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cent, sesamum 18 per cent, poppy seed 25 per cent, raw cotton 34 
per cent, and raw jute 30 per cent. Prices of certain goods varie 
considerably when comparing one port or market with another. 
Rice was 12 per cent lower in Mysore and 19 per cent higher in Cal- 
cutta in 1915 than in 1913, and wheat prices were 40 per cent higher 
in Bihar and Orissa and only 11 per cent higher in Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1915 than in 1913. The prices of wheat, wheat flour, and 
sugar were higher in 1914 and 1915 than in 1913 in every port from 
which prices were reported. Prices of fibers and oil seeds, with the 
exception of one quotation for cotton (1 per cent) and one for cotton 
seed (2 per cent), were lower in every market reported in 1915 than 
in 1914, and lower in every market than in 1913. In general, how- 
ever, these commodities showed a tendency toward recovery in 191). 

The following table shows for all India the per cent of increase 
or decrease in the average wholesale prices of 24 articles in 1915 as 
compared with prices in 1913 and 1914, based on reports received 
from 17 ports and Provinces. 


PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF 25 
ARTICLES IN THE MARKETS OF INDIA IN 1915 AS COMPARED WITH PRICES IN 1913 
AND 1914. 





























Percent of |! Per cent of 
increase (+-) or increase (+) or 
decrease (—) in decrease (—) i! 
1915 as com- 1915 as com- 
Commodity. pared with = || Commodity. pared with 
price 1n— price in— 
1913 | 1914 | 1913 | 1914 
Cereals: | | Other foodstuffs and tobacco— 
Rice...... piildeeost ebownads + 3 +1} Concluded. | 
Wheat... ccccccscccccccccccces +27 +13 |) nn éebeescetensacesese | —13 +5 
in a ctbiidpasegeasi- +21 + 6 || Tobacco, leaf...............-.-| +11 
Jawar (Indian millet) ........ +12 () seeds: 
Bajra (pearl millet)........... +17 +4 Sa Gusiess0sbebestthee< | —12 
cibith cdécnaqee dccquense +28 +7 i iidis «nesbeonesgvtbe —13 | —| 
(cereal grass)............ +10 —7 Mustard and rape............. —13 | ] 
Flour, wheat. ...........--.-- +28 +16 Ee Sree —18 —1 
Pulse: | — POppy.......-ceeeencoeeeeecees —25 l 
Gram (chick peas)............ +29 — 1 |, Fibers: 
Arhar Dal (pulse) ............ +41 +7 RE eet eee —34 | —1 
Other foodstuffs and tobacco: | -  SUEC 2... nc ennceeccceccccccess —30 | 
Ghi (butter oil)..............- —13 — 3 || Live stock: 
NE DEE. nang osccsedocqcce +43 +31 et a 2 ed +3] 
Sugar, refined.............-+-- +31 +34 |) Plow bullocks............-... + 6 | (i 
J 





1 No change. 


The same general trend of prices as shown by the wholesale market 
reports is shown in the reports for retail markets. In certain locali- 
ties and with certain articles the changes were more pronounced. 
The greatest advance reported in the retail price of wheat in 1915 
over 1913 was in the United Provinces and in Central India, being 3! 
per cent in each of these districts, while in Mysore there was no 
‘ change. In India as a whole the average price was 22 per cent higher 
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in 1915 than in 1913 and 12 per cent higher than in 1914. Retail 
prices are Shown for food grains and salt. The following table shows 
the per cent of increase or decrease in average wholesale prices of 
food grains and salt in 1915 as compared with prices in 1913 and 
1914, as reported by ports and Provinces: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
GRAINS AND SALT IN 1915, AS COMPARED WITH PRICES IN 1913 AND 1914. 




















Per cent of | | Per cent of 
increase (+) or | increase (+) or 
decrease (—) in | decrease (—) in 

1915 ascom- || } 1915 as com- 

Commodity. pared with | Commodity. pared with 
i price in— price in— 
1913 1914 1913 1914 
Bidd....<cssPeabedased Gere seecscns (1) ie Ee i innicdvetdaeeneeeean +12 +7 
WHOSE . ccchetewesceccccosasicescce 22 Tr Re le a gg +24 | +6 
DOI . csabe deantnsesecaeecces +14 + 3 |} Gram (chick peas) ............... +26 | (1) 
Jawar (Indian millet)............. +9 — 2 i] Aeeert Dal (pUWs). ....ccsccecsess +34 | +7 
Bajra (pearl millet)............... 2 et § i. theoreti reeringeeneES pease + 6) +5 
Mauri or Ragi (cereal grass)....... hf ann | 
| 


1 No change, 

Summary tables are given showing the average annual wholesale 
prices and, by index numbers, the trend of prices of 24 principal 
articles of consumption by port and Provinces for 1913, 1914, 1915, 
and the average annual wholesale prices of food grains and other 
articles for each year, 1897 to 1915, together with wholesale prices 
of staple articles in Calcutta in 1873, and from 1891 to 1916, with 
index numbers for the same period based on prices in 1873. Similar 
tables are given for retail prices, covering 11 articles. 

The average rise in wholesale prices in Calcutta for 74 articles 
was 8 per cent at the end of the first year of the war and 21 per cent 
at the end of the second year. The greatest increase as compared 
with the price at the end of July, 1914, when considered by groups, 
is found in metals (80 per cent). Jute (raw) and oil and oil seeds 
fell 24 and 23 per cent, respectively. Raw cotton advanced 10 per 
cent and cotton manufactures 44 per cent. 

Statistics of wages of skilled and unskilled labor in districts of 
British India are collected every 5 years, the last census being in 
1911-12. Statistics for the Central Provinces are, however, collected 
annually. The following table shows the rate of wages for 1914, 
1915, and 1916 for certain classes of wage earners in the chief indus- 
tries of India, namely, the cotton industry of Bombay, the woolen 
industry of Cawnpore, the jute, paper, and mining (coal) industries 
of Bengal, the tea industry of Assam, the rice industry of Rangoon, 
and the brewing industry of Punjab. The wages given are those 
paid in the month of January, except for tea laborers, which are 
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the average of the wages earned in September and March of each IN 
official year. 


AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO CERTAIN CLASSES OF WAGE EARNERS IN SELECT D = 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA, 1914, 1915, AND 1916. 


























Rate of wages paid in- € 
Industry. Wages paid by— nes eee eee 7 
1914 1915 191 se 
Ja 
Cotton: 
ENS KhiB ain bdek bvdnn ahebak dddadee se BS 3 SES $10. 53 $11. 34 | $1] 
A ORR i CHEERS. oni. | pa ee 13. 77 13.77 | 
Fool: 
Eee a anes. hare? 0.03 Aesk..- 4,32 | 4. 54 | 
tiie ant nk os > o «pds chee tA ge anadsbsele Mack Ee eee ee 3.15 | 3. 03 | , 
Jute C 
ee eee ree OP ee TTT er eee WOU ike 5s S55 < 1. 83 | 1. 82 g 
Maidens ~ssnnusnabibetentvnnanéuuiesie __ St Sees 1,12 | 1.13 ) ( 
Subs qnesscccchincecdecessneyetocecods DT . ci swecncccess 13 | 14 
Paper: 
. UO, As win ct actuibanoudbacde eas etal ae 9. 72 | 8. 75 § I} 
ie okis 0 642069 ses aveCemuges eiegrebneadutellk dl _ a err 3. 89 3. 89 
Rice: 
I ak ska la dd dh hg diel a eral ina © SA Se ee 24. 30 24. 30 | o4 = 
Mill coolies .......... ppieah po bibMeccceseeleon de ee ae 4. 54 4. 54 { 
Coal: | 
TLE LECT: COST EET eT TE EST OTe a PL .12 A 2 
IND a as kewectsecctcervesesperaseoqes Ie ovte QBii cc cacowees .10 10 | 
Brewing: | 
Ss variabhetsiuksadédadeooaie sides ous | PINE 6 diedsccdees 6. 62 7.07 7 
EN: 5 5 4b Bb RE bi Sie nee aig hdd alge odinsp op betes d OR xn « pieaia skal 2. 69 | 2. 66 | 2 
Tea: 
Cee Tee eee Os cr4indeesss 1. 85 1. 96 | 1. & 
pe eee Peres See eh aawaceak 1. 97 1. 95 1 QF 
R 
° ° ° . . . W 
Later reports on prices in India made possible the preparation o{ B 
. . . _ Ja 
the following tables, showing index numbers of wholesale and retail MI 
prices of certain commodities: ~ 


INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE WEEKLY WHOLESALE 
PRICES OF CERTAIN GRADES OF WHEAT IN INDIAN PORTS AND IN LONDON 
FOR SELECTED WEEKS:.! 

[Average price week ending July 30, 1914=100.]} 




















Index numbers of Index numbers ( 
prices in Indian prices in Londo: 
ports for— for— 

Week ending— | Bom! "ay Week ending— | 
; Dethi Karachi | 
(eine) >| 0.1, (white, | Delhi. 
. white choice). | 
Pessy). 
og NS ee re ere 100 | 100 | og ke eee 100 
edhe e5a20ccdncces 135 | OEE EEE EERE 132 
pe eee 110 118 || July 23, 1915. ................. 142 ill 
i chonnectaceec chan 119 | OOO 154 (4 
2. ESS 106 108 || July 28, 1916.................. 155 a 
tb das cancosentcue 129 | OP OS 8 errr 208 Lov 
ok Sp ener ere 121 | RP A eee 210 157 
MMs wisanncccecesseys 122 112 || Apr. 13 to 27, 1917............. 215 15 
July 20, 1917... ............... 117 | 121 || July 13 to 20, 1917............. 220 171 











1 Wheat prices in India from second half of July, 1914, to second half of June, 1917, Calcutta, July 26, 191’. 
25 per cent barley, 3 per cent dirt, 30 per cent red. 

8 Price on Dec. 16, 1914, taken as 100, since no earlier quotation is available. 

4 No quotation. 
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INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE WEEKLY RETAIL PRICES 
OF WHEAT IN INDIAN MARKETS ON SELECTED DATES.) 


[Week ending July 30, 1914=100.] 










—_— = —— . 























—s : | Index er Index 
Week ending— | number. || Week ending— ne ll 
| 

| 8. 1916 | ) 
MPEG a tir cnctasspecucecaseg@acs tbe SO eee aul 106 
eh Vee iaeanas Nis ici sWikcankodeda wae saced 129 
t errr paabad 110 || Mar. 30, 1917................ Poe. 121 
Se, 1 IR ad tha kw en iden i smaeests 119 ] >) “SRS SRRReSee eT TineS 117 








1 Wheat prices in India from second half of July, 1914, to second half of June ,1917. Calcutta, July 26, 1917. 





The following table compares the average wholesale prices of 10 
commodities in Indian markets for fortnight ending June 30, 1915, 
(equals 100) with prices of June 30, 1916, and June 30, 1917: 








INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF 10 COMMODITIES ON JUNE 30, 1916, AND 
JUNE 30, 1917, AS COMPARED WITH JUNE 30, 1915.! 














=O 

















Index numbers. 






Index numbers. 


















Commodity. nue 191% | Commodity. 1916 1917 
June 30, | June 30, June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | June 30. 
1915= 1001 1916= 100? 1915= 1004) 1915=100! 1916= 1002 1915= 1003 
























a 98 93 91 | Gram oY? peas). 98 97 95 
eee 91 109 99 || Arhar Dal (pulse).. 91 w) 82 
oo, Se ae 110 99 109 | Ghi (butter oil). ... 114 111 127 
Ce a Se 97 100 fF eae 96 94 90 
Ae eee 95 | 104 SF PUA boda cens + seas 119 110 131 





| 












1 Wholesale and retail (fortnightly) prices, July 25, 1916. Calcutta. 
2 Wholesale and retail (fortnightly) prices, July 24, 1917. 
8’ Computed by this office. 














FOOD AND FUEL CONTROL. 





PROGRESS OF FOOD AND FUEL CONTROL IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Cyrus F. SrTopparp. 
FOOD. 
Wheat. 


On August 30 the fair price committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, appointed to establish a price for the 1917 
wheat crop,' submitted its report to the President. It recommenced 
a price of $2.20 for No. 1 northern spring wheat at Chicago, and 
the President issued an order, based upon this determination, es- 
tablishing this price as the basic price from which prices of other 
grades are determined, applicable at each primary market in the 
country. Taking $2.20 as the basic price, the prices of other graces 
at Chicago range from $2.10 for No. 1 humpback to $2.24 for No. | 
dark hard winter, No. 1 dark northern spring, and No. 1 amber 
durum, and the differentials between the different primary markets 
of the United States are as follows: 

Kansas City and Omaha, 5 cents less than basic; Duluth and Min- 
neapolis, 3 cents less; St. Louis, 2 cents less; New Orleans and Gul- 
veston, basic; Buffalo, 5 cents more; Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
9 cents more; and New York, 10 cents more than basic. Nos. 2, 3. 
and 4 of each grade are, respectively, 3, 6, and 10 cents less than 
basic. 

The committee reported that in its deliberations it had kept con- 
stantly in mind three factors: First, the fact that the Unite: 
States is at war; second, the need of encouraging the producer: 
and third, the necessity of reducing the cost of living to the con- 
sumer. It recognized the fact that the normal laws of supply 
and demand may have been violently interfered with and that prices 
should be stabilized by artificial means. The committee gave :'- 
tention to the fact that “the wheat yield in a great and importan 
section of the country has this year been below the normal; that 
over against this situation is the need among the whole body «! 
the population, especially the wage earners, that the rising tie 
of costs shall be stayed and reduced as rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with the welfare of the producer; that the Government -- 





1The personnel of this committee was given in the MONTHLY Review for Septem|«:, 
1917, p. 70. 
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at the present time engaged in the great task of reducing and sta- 
bilizing costs of other staple commodities; that the wheat of the 
world is abundant for its needs even disregarding the stores in Rus- 
sia, but because of lack of shipping and war conditions the burden 
of supplying wheat to the Allies and to neutral nations rests for the 
time being upon the United States and Canada.” Cost estimates for 
the crop of 1917 were furnished by the Department of Agriculture, 
by independent investigations by the committee, and by the evidence 
submitted to the committee by producers and their representatives. 
me committee also considered “the regulations recently established 
y the United States Food Administration grain corporation! for 
a different grades of the wheat through which all transactions in 
wheat are to be standardized and speculation to be entirely elimi- 
nated; also that profits to the grain dealer, miller, and flour dealer 
have been regulated and reduced by the grain corporation, affecting 
a material reduction in the cost of flour.” In arriving at the price 
determined upon, the committee was guided by the principle an- 
nounced by the President that a fair price should be based upon the 
cost of production for the entire country plus a reasonable profit. 


Sugar. 


During the latter half of September the international sugar com- 
mittee was formed to arrange for the distribution of the sugar im- 
ported from the West Indies and the United States insular posses- 
sions. Two of the members of this committee, Sir Joseph White- 
Todd and John V. Drake, sr., both of whom are familiar with the 
sugar situation, were appointed by the Allied Governments, while the 
American members are Earl D. Babst, president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., and William A. Jamison, of Arbuckle Bros., 
neither of whom is interested in any way in the production of Cuban 
sugar; Mr. George M. Rolph, head of the sugar division of the Food 
Administration, is the fifth member of the committee. It is the duty 
of this committee to arrange for the purchase and distribution of all 
sugar, whether for the United States or the Allied Governments. 
The three American members are to serve as a subcommittee to handle 
and decide purely domestic questions with which the Allied members 
are not concerned. A committee of American refiners, consisting of 
C. A. Spreckels, James H. Post, and C. M. Warner, of New York; 
George H. Earle, jr., of Philadelphia; and Dwight P. Thomas, of 
Boston, also has been appointed to cooperate with the international 
committee, with the idea of assisting in the distribution of a part of 
the imported sugar that comes to the United States refiners. 








1The organization of this dbibbation an its povedticed were given in the MONTHLY 
REview for September, 1917, p. 71. 
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As the result of a conference between representatives of the 
entire sugar-refining industry and the Food Administration, the 
refiners voluntarily agreed for the duration of the war, not only to 
obtain their supplies of raw sugar under the direction of the inter- 
national sugar committee, but also to work on a stipulated margin 
between the cost of raw sugar and the selling price of refined sugar, 
thus limiting profits and going a long way toward stabilizing prices 
and eliminating speculation. 

They further agreed to refine sugar on a net margin between thie 
cost of their raw material and the selling price of their refined proud. 
uct of approximately 1.30 cents per pound after trade discounts have 
been deducted. ‘The figure was arrived at by taking the average 
margin for five years previous to and including 1914 and adding thie 
increased cost of operation which refiners must now face. For ex. 
ample, in refining sugar there is a loss in weight of about 7 pounds 
on every 100, and as raw sugar is expected to cost, in round figures. 
about 2 cents per pound more than in the 5-year prewar period. 
this alone amounts to an increased cost of 14 cents per 100 pounds. : 
Bags, jute and cotton, have increased in price equivalent to about 15 e 
cents per 100, coal 5 cents, labor 8 cents, and bone black 2 cents. i 
These increases, added to the old prewar basis, bring the figure up to 
1.281 cents, so that in selling on a margin of 1.30 cents net, only 
0.019 cent per pound has been left to cover the increased cost of 
lighterage and cartage, added interest on the larger amount of money 
invested in the business, increased insurance due to explosion risks 
and the higher valuation of sugar, as well as the higher cost of al! 
materials used in the refineries, 

“The refiner~sells his product to the wholesale grocery jobber a 
through a broker and, in turn, the jobber sells to the retail trade. The 
margin of profit for the jobber and the broker, like that of the refiner, 
will be limited by the Food Administration to an amount that wil! 
represent a reasonable charge for the services performed. By these 
regulations and agreements the Food Administration hopes to elimi- 
nate speculation and to deliver sugar into the hands of the retail trade 
at a fair cost, based upon the present cost of production, manufactur- 
ing, and distribution. There the Food Administration’s control stop-. 
and it will be necessary for the consuming public to see that they o)- 
tain their sugar at a proper price from the retail trade. The admin- 
istration will assist in every way through publicity in keeping the 
country posted as to what the retailer should charge in the various 
sections of the United States.” 

On September 21 the Food Administration announced that the 
beet-sugar producers of the country unanimously agreed to place the 
entire beet-sugar production of the country in the hands of the Foot 
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Administration to be sold at a wholesale price not exceeding $7.25 
per hundred pounds, cane basis, f. 0. b. seaboard refining points. 
Arrangements of the details of distribution of beet sugar have been 
placed in the hands of the Food Administration sugar distributing 
committee, composed of H. A. Douglass, Detroit, Mich.; E. C. Howe, 
Denver, Colo.; W. H. Hannam, San Francisco, Cal.; S. H. Love, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; W. S. Petriken, Denver, Colo.; S. W. Sins- 
heimer, Huntington Beach, Cal.; and W. P. Turner, Detroit, Mich. 

The Western Sugar Refining Co. and the California-Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Co., both located at San Francisco, have notified the 
Food Administration that while it will result in tremendous losses 
to their interests, they will make the wholesale price for cane sugar 
in the western half of the United States not to exceed $7.25 per hun- 
dred pounds f. o. b. seaboard refining points. 

There is, according to the Food Administration, no occasion for 
alarm over the prospect of a short crop of sugar this year. Neverthe- 
less the American people are urged to make every effort to reduce 
the per capita consumption in order to conserve the supply and per- 
mit greater shipments than heretofore to the Allied Armies at the 
front. The world’s present supply is estimated at 18,659,792 tons, as 
compared with an average production of 18,712,997 tons for a pre- 
war period of five years. The beet-sugar crop in this country has 
been estimated at 1,000,000 tons, as against a prewar five-year aver- 
age production of 724,346 tons, and the domestic cane-sugar crop, 
it is estimated, will be about 300,000 tons, as against a prewar five- 
year average of 241,837 tons. The per capita consumption in the 
United States is approximately 78+ pounds, while in France it isabout 
45 pounds. In England the consumption per person is to be reduced 
from 97.4 pounds to less than 30 pounds per annum, but no such 
sacrifice is asked of the American people. 


Meat. 


In conference with the meat packers in Chicago during the latter 
part of August Mr. Hoover assured them that he had no intention 
of fixing the price of beef and pork products, as had been unofficially 
announced, but that he hoped “to develop by discussion with repre- 
sentative committees of the hog producers, the cattle producers, the 
commission men, and the packers greater stabilization of the indus- 
try during the war, and in such a way as to encourage production, to 
eliminate speculative profits, and risk, so far as may be, and by so 
doing to protect the consumer.” 

The Food Administration and the Department of Agriculture 
have impressed upon the farmers and stockmen the great necessity of 





1 United States Statistical Abstract for 1916, pp. 529, 719. 
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increasing the meat supply of the country. Especially should th 
energies of the farmers be directed to increasing the sheep stock, 
since sheep supply a demand not only for food and fertility, |): 
also for wool for clothing. Also it is urged that every heifer ca|; 
or ewe lamb should be brought to maturity, and that hog produc- 
tion should be increased. These are important considerations, since 
now the farmers of this country must supply our own soldiers ai 
citizens as well as help feed the soldiers and citizens of our allies. 
It is estimated that the world’s herds have been diminished by 
28,080,000 cattle, 32,425,000 hogs, and 54,500,000 sheep.’ After the 
war Europe, with diminished number of animals and, therefore, 
diminished annual production of animal food, will require large 
imports of meat during the years of recuperation, and will probably 
require the actual importation of breeding animals. Therefore, in 
broad way, the outlook to the American producer from now on wi!! 
be a large demand for animal products, and a continued need for 
meat and dairy animals to convert forage and grain not needed for 
human consumption into meat and dairy products. Since the heris 
and flocks of the country can be increased only over a period of vears 
the foundation for such increase should be laid at once. 

The packers’ committee, representing all classes of packers, met 
with the Food Administration on September 12 and expressed «)) 
proval of the Government’s proposed plan to place the entire industi'y 
under license and a desire to cooperate with the Food Administration 
in working out war problems. Live-stock producers have recom 
mended to the Food Administration that the main hope of reducing 
the price of meats lies in the establishment of municipal markets 
“because the greatest expense in meat handling occurs with the re- 
tailer.” 

Other foods. 


PaaS Prt: 


Contrary to belief in some quarters, the Food Administration h:s 
no power to control or fix the price of milk. However, manufac- 
turers of canned milk have demonstrated a desire to assist in pre- 
venting exorbitant prices by voluntarily agreeing to submit their : 
business to the supervision of the Food Administration during the z 
period of the war, and to limit the price to the public so as not to : 
return to the industry a greater profit than was received before tli- 
war, at which time, they declare, a profit of 30 cents a case on evapor- 
ated milk and 40 cents a case on condensed milk was considered fair. 

The Food Administration, in conjunction with the Department o! 
Agriculture, has established a method of grading potatoes and wi!! : 
take steps to obtain an equitable distribution of the 1917 crop. This Be 


Re isiastig stad ei 





1 Official Bulletin for Oct. 9, 1917, p. 16. 
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plan and that of licensing potato shippers met with the unanimous 
approval of 80 large potato shippers, representing practically every 
important potato section in the United States. The practice of buy- 
ing and selling potatoes by the hundred pounds, instead of by the 
sack or bushel, will be followed in the future. 

The President, on October 8, issued a proclamation, the provisions 
of which are effective November 1, 1917, requiring all persons en- 
gaged in the import, manufacture, storage, and distribution of cer- 
tain fundamental foodstuffs to secure a license from the Food Ad- 
ministration. Those affected by this order include meat packers, 
cold-storage warehousemen, millers, canners, elevator operators, 
grain dealers, wholesale distributors, and retailers doing a business 
of more than $100,000 per year and handling the commodities set 
forth in the proclamation. After November 1 no unlicensed person 
will be permitted to trade in the commodities enumerated. Licensees 
will be required to report from time to time to the Food Administra- 
tion on their activities. This licensing system was authorized by the 
food control law and provides effective machinery for its enforce- 
ment. After quoting those provisions of the Food Control Act under 
which the action is taken, the proclamation proceeds: 















It is essential in order to carry into effect the purposes of said act to license 
the importation, manufacture, storage and distribution of necessaries to the 
extent hereinafter specified. 

All persons, firms, corporations and associations engaged in the business 
either of (1) operating cold-storage warehouses (a cold-storage warehouse, for 
the purposes of this proclamation, being defined as any place artificially or me- 
chanically cooled to or below a temperature of 45 degrees above zero Fahrenheit, 
in which food products are placed and held for thirty days or more), (2) operat- 
ing elevators, warehouses or other places for storage of corn, oats, barley, beans, 
rice, cottonseed, cottonseed cake, cottonseed meal or peanut meal; or, (3) im. 
porting, manufacturing (including milling, mixing or packing), or distributing 
(including buying and selling) any of the following commodities: 
ct Wheat, wheat flour, rye, or rye flour. 

Barley or barley flour. 

Oats, oatmeal, or rolled oats. 

Corn, corn grits, cornmeal, hominy, corn flour, starch from corn, corn oil, 
= corn sirup, or glucose. 

Rice, rice flour. 

Dried beans. 

Pea seed or dried peas. 

Cottonseed, cottonseed oil, cottonseed cake, or cottonseed meal. 

Peanut oil or peanut meal. 

Soya bean oil, soya bean meal, palm oil, or copra oil. 

Oleomargarine, lard, lard substitutes, oleo oils, or cooking fats. 

Milk, butter, or cheese. 

Condensed, evaporated, or powdered milk. 

Fresh, canned, or cured beef, pork, or mutton. 

Poultry or eggs. 
Fresh or frozen fish. 
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Fresh fruits or vegetables. 

Canned: Peas, dried beans, tomatoes, corn, salmon, or sardines. 

Dried: Prunes, apples, peaches, or raisins. 

Sugar, sirups, or molasses. 

Excepting, however: 

1, Operators of all elevators or warehouses handling wheat or rye, and many. 
factures of the derivative products of wheat or rye, who have already }eoy 
licensed. 

2. Importers, manufacturers, and refiners of sugar and manufacturers » 
sugar sirups and molasses, who have already been licensed. 

3. Retailers whose gross sales of food commodities do not exceed $100.00) 
per annum. 

4. Common carriers. 

5. Farmers, gardeners, co-operative associations of farmers or gardeners. 
including live-stock farmers and other persons with respect to the products 
of any farm, garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by them. 

6. Fishermen whose business does not extend beyond primary consignment. 

7. Those dealing in any of the above commodities on any exchange, board of 
trade or similar institution as defined by section 13 of the act of August 1). 
1917, to the extent of their dealings on such exchange or board of trade. 

8. Millers of corn, oats, barley, wheat, rye, or rice operating only plants of a 
daily capacity of less than 75 barrels. 

9. Canners of peas, dried beans, corn, tomatoes, salmon, or sardines whiose 
gross production does not exceed 5,000 cases per annum. 

10. Persons slaughtering, packing, and distributing fresh, canned, or cured 
beef, pork, or mutton, whose gross sales of such commodities do not exceed) 
$100,000 per annum. 

11. Operators of poultry or egg-packing plants, whose gross sales do not exceed 
$50,000 per annum. 

12. Manufacturers of maple sirup, maple sugar, and maple compounds. 

13. Ginners, buyers, agents, dealers, or other handlers of cotton seed who hanile 
yearly between September 1 and August 31 less than 150 tons of cotton sec! 
are hereby required to secure on or before November 1, 1917, a license, which 
license will be issued under such rules and regulations governing the conduct 
of the business as may be prescribed. 

Applications for licenses must be made to the United States Food Administra 
tion, Washington, D. C., law department, license division, on forms prepared }) 
it for that purpose, which may be secured on request. 

Any person, firm, or corporation or association other than those hereinbefore 
excepted who shall engage in or carry on any business hereinbefore specifice:! 
after November 1, 1917, without first securing such license will be liable to the 
penalty prescribed by said act of Congress. 

The Food Administration has issued a number of bulletins bring- 
ing together some of the more important statements it has prepare: 
for the daily press, tracing its activities and plans for food conser- 
vation. Among these is one containing 10 lessons on food conser- 
vation, the aim in preparing them being to acquaint students in the 
country with the world situation as respects food supplies and pro- 
duction and to outline definite and immediate things to do and, 
wherever possible, to show how to do them. The subjects included 
are: Food the deciding factor; Plan of food administration; Food 
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conservation measures; Wheat conservation, with demonstrations of 
emergency breads; Conservation of meat, fats, and sugars; Food 
preservation, with demonstrations of canning and drying: Funda- 
mentals of an adequate diet; and Methods of organizing local groups 
into a working unit. 


Administration. 


To assist in carrying out the provisions of the food control law 
the President, on August 16, approved the appointment, for each 
State, of a Federal food administrator, whose duty is to assist in the 
enforcement of the policies of the Food Administration in its efforts 
to stabilize conditions, to defend honest enterprises against illegiti- 
mate competition, to correct the abnormalities and abuses that have 
crept into trade by reason of the world disturbance, and to restore 
business, so far as may be possible, to a reasonable basis. The Food 
Administration announces that it feels justified in counting on the 
patriotic cooperation of the great majority of business men, but in 
case any person should be found trying to exploit the country in 
this time of war these State food administrators are empowered “ to 
take steps to see that the drastic powers that Congress has conferred 
upon the Food Administration for handling such cases are em- 
ployed.” The men who have been selected as Federal food adminis- 
trators in the various States represent a wide variety of interests 
and include leading business men, college presidents and educators, 
and farmers. These administrators have been appointed in all States 
except Delaware, New York, South Dakota, and the District of 
Columbia, and are as follows: 


AIO Wins few oslo dia os cs Richard M. Hobbie.............. Montgomery. 
pS + ee Timothy A. Riordan............. Phoenix. 
pS Hon. Hamp Williams............ Little Rock. 
I 6 cw cbiaes se isesye BE Oy MS wannccpecoseess San Francisco. 
ah lah i SS SR py ere Denver. 
OO ee ge Hartford. 
I atl on. ol), cata nud dd hiaiee gh vith Th omeebdenen uth 

District of Columbia. . ......Clarence R. Wilson ............. Washington. 
ERED isbn aces ses Braxtom BeachOM@. .......<cceses Orlando. 
a Dr. Andrew M. Soule............: Athens. 
pe OP eee OP GR soa iid i ccde’ Honolulu. 
NS A peer Be FR be as oi hist. aoa Boise. 
OS SS ee eer Harry A. Whovlet. «<>... «046+ <s. Chicago. 
I eatin ne ile ass ob. 0 Dr. Harry E. Barnard............ Indianapolis. 
oS re Ph « cu abac cause comes et Burlington. 
nn De. SEO Y 2. WOMB... . 5 occa ds Manhattan. 
ere Pred M. Gachet@i.. {6 50 Ji. 5% Louisville. 
SA ae SS ee oe New Orleans. 
TE Dr. Leon 8. Merrill.............- Orono. 
eR Edwin G. Baetier............... Baltimore. 
Massachusetts.............-. Henry B. Endicott.............. Boston. 








t Administrator not yet appointed. 
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Bee Mie esis George A. Prescott........... .... Lansing. 
ee Te Peres” a ear eee Pee St. Paul. 
RS eee pe rey Pre Vicksburg. 
Er Frederick 3. Mumford............ Columbia. 
PIG Go recut cc cetetbes Prof. Alfred Atkinson............ Bozeman. 
re cree Gurdon W. Wattles.............. Omaha. 
ee a ee ee Henry M. Hoyt. ................ Reno. 

New Hampshire.............Huntley N. Spaulding. .......... Concord. 
FO GO vole ccewescauees Hon. James F. Fielder..........-.. Jersey City. 
New Mexico................. A A ee ee Santa Fe. 
New York (city only)....... Arthur Williams ................ New York City 
North Carolina. ............ Be Bo BOR 1 6 4 0-9 <4 cd basse Raleigh. 
North Dakota. ............. De. Rawin ©; Ladd. ...........: Fargo. 

SR Udo Seb an Segdatjen' en ha a rere Columbus. 
DEES 0665 t= Vo bcoutyen Dr. Stratton D. Brooks. . ........Norman. 
NS 08k. 5 WIDER 0554 a. JERE Portland. 
Pennsylvania.............-. Howard Heinz................... Philadelphia. 
BI ORs Sekeitse~ ads dom NS Bs Sib i ite ccd names San Juan. 
Rhode Island.............../ Alfred M. Coats. ................ Providence. 
South Carolina. ............ Dawid T8. Coke®. . 5... 2... eecee Columbia. 
South Dakota. ...........-. Charles M. Herreid..............2 Aberdeen. 
Tennessee. .............-..- Prof. H. A. Morgan.............. Nashville. 
WONG ss ave cen ce tewse sess) Bs Aj Podemsis crissasss cus ictal Houston. 
SD tate pnginn it~ dhe dice chs 8 A a ee eS Salt Lake City. 
WOR i cnnis ning stpnie shane < James Hartness.................Springfield. 
ad tbc sak taGikaks = oe RI bs OG WOME. Soc cc cnnccdoegs Leesburg. 
Washington.............-... Charles Hebberd.............-..- Spokane. 
West Virginia. ............. Earl W. Oglebay................. Wheeling. 
WOCOMMER so <6 oe een cccsee Magnus Swenson...............-- Madison. 
i a ere Theodore C. Diers..............-. Sheridan. 


To assist the Food Administration, appointments of State mer- 
chant representatives have been made, the duty of these representi- 
tives being primarily to effect a mobilization of the retail merchanis 
in order to secure their assistance in publicity work in food consery:- 
tion by means of window displays, advertising, demonstrations, 
posters, etc. A 
Briefly stated, the problem which confronts the Food Administra- ’ 
tion and which it is endeavoring to solve is to feed our allies this 
winter by sending them as much focd as can be spared, of the most 
concentrated nutritive value in the least shipping space. These foods 
ure wheat, beef, pork, dairy products, and sugar. The solution of 
this problem lies in the hands of the American people and may be 
attained by eating less of the foods enumerated and more of other 
foods of which we have an abundance, and by wasting less of «l! 
foods. As President Wilson said: 
This is the time for America to correct her unpardonable fault of wastefu!- 
ness and extravagance. Let every man and every woman assume the duty of 


careful, provident use and expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate of patriot- 
ism which no one can now expect ever to be excused or forgiven for ignoring. 
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FUEL. 


The prices for bituminous and anthracite coal at the mine were 
established by the resident, effective August 21 and September 1, 
respectively. These prices, which are provisional, will stand unless 
changed by the President for good cause shown, and all applications 
for revision will be carefully examined by the Fuel Administration. 
The President has directed that a jobber dealing in bituminous coal 
shall not add to the purchase price a gross margin in excess of 15 
cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. The jobber dealing in anthracite 
coal is not permitted to add to his purchase price a gross margin in 
excess of 20 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds, when delivery of such 
coal is to be effected at or east of Buffalo. Ten cents additional may 
be charged if delivery is to be made west of Buffalo. 

The bituminous coal prices are based on a division of the country 
into 29 districts, in each of which producers will market their output 
at the same price. The maximum rates fixed by the President on 
the run-of-mine basis range from $1.90 for Alabama big seam coal 
to $3.25 in the State of Washington, the average price being approxi- 
mately $2.36 per ton. To meet exceptional conditions in certain out- 
lying fields prices ranging from $2.15 to $3.30 for run-of-mine coal 
have been fixed. The maximum prices for anthracite coal estab- 
lished by the President in his order of August 23, effective September 
1, 1917, are as follows: 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR ANTHRACITE COAL PER TON OF 2,240 POUNDS FREE ON 
BOARD CARS AT THE MINE. 














| | 

hi + | Lykens 

} Size. White ash | Red ash * rem 

| ’ | grade. | grade. | pe “4 

bg 

PR. 64 005s ccqpacesnes $4. 55 | $4.75 $5. 00 

3} Serer ee 4.45 4.65 4.90 
EEG Cy ee 4.70 4.90 5. 30 

| Meenee.....02..:4. 0 4.80 4.90 5. 30 

Se ee ee 14.00 14.10 14.35 


1 An order issued by the Fuel Administration, effective Oct. 1, 1917, reduced this price by 60 cents. 


On September 30 the fuel administrator announced the method by 
which the retail coal and coke dealers should fix their maximum gross 
margins—that is, the difference between the average cost of coal or 
coke at the retailer’s yard, wharf, or siding and the prices at which 
they sell to the consumer. Under the plan announced, the retailer is 
to ascertain his retail margin in the year 1915, when more normal 
conditions prevailed than at present. To this he may add not to ex- 
ceed 30 per cent of that margin, including his profits at that time. It 
is provided, however, that in no case shall the retail margin added 
by any retail dealer exceed the average added by him for the same 
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size, grade, and class of business during July, 1917. Since it is the 
retail price of coal in which the average householder is interested it 
may be well to go a little more fully into this matter. The Fue! 
Administration has defined the retail gross margin as being the 
difference between the price charged by retail coal or coke dealers to 
consumers and the average cost of coal or coke to such retailer, free 
on board cars at his railroad siding, yard, pocket, or trestle, or free 
alongside his wharf, pocket, or water yard, or the average cost tv 
such retailer at wholesalers’ pockets, trestles, railroad sidings, mine. 
tipples, docks, yards, or wharves as the case may be. This average 
cost of coal or coke, to which the gross retail margin may be added, 
shall be ascertained by the dealer for each size and grade on-the first 
and sixteenth of each calendar month, according to a method an- 
nounced by the Fuel Administration, as follows: 

The tonnage and average cost of coal or coke on hand at the beginning of a 
period is to be combined with the tonnage and average cost of coal or coke 
received during the period. 


EXAMPLE—EGG COAL. 




















Tons. Total cost.| cost per 
| ton. 

nae octane wae akg e keen E URE coke eagaceseccrn sce | 100 $600. 00 $6. 00 
Memes vOG Coss. 1 Bo 25, Madea WO... «2 oon ccccscc ccc cccgeccccccsccccese 300 1, 500. 00 5. 00 

| SEES and tll a alae ei inn eine ea 400 2,100.00 | 
See de Oh ey MENON as... oi head deedbok sewse buns see sce dbets [TY A Be Pray Tay 
eh i nts ole eeaigarwesaneedme'e ree eee 50 262. 50 | 5. 25 
Received Oct. 15 to 31, inclusive. ..... 2.2.2... .0 0 2b cece cece | 300 1, 425. 00 | 4.75 

Rss vice iden ek dp is 8c PR Ray MARIE. aonb nigee esd 350 | 1,687.50 | 4.82 





In the above example the average cost per ton of egg coal to which the gross 
margin should be added for sales during the period October 1 to October 1). 
inclusive, is $6; during the period October 16 to 31, inclusive, it is $5.25; and 
for sales during the period November 1 to 15, inclusive, the average cost is 
$4.82. The same method of computation must be applied by each dealer in 
ascertaining his average cost of each size and grade of coal or coke. 

Arrangements for the apportionment of the coal supply and thie 
regulation of the retail sale of coal are in the hands of State fue! 
administrators and local committees of citizens in each county an 
in each city having a population of more than 2,500 or such other 
population as the State fuel administrator may determine. These 
local committees are charged with the duty of ascertaining ani 
reporting to the fuel administrator the reasonable retail margi) 
(that is, “the cost of local distribution at a reasonable dealer's 
profit”) to be allowed, which, when duly fixed by order, together 
with the cost at the mine named by the President, the transportation 
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charges, and the jobber’s commission (when sold through a jobber), 
will constitute the price to the consumer. These figures will be 
compiled with relation to local needs in order that the fuel adminis- 
tration may, 1f necessary, apportion the supply of coal with careful 
regard to the greatest existing needs. So far as appointed the State 
fuel administrators are as follows: 


pe ee | Te eee es i Fi, TAs sos cnc cles ees sell Anniston. 
ae ee eee ee PRAM NED. 6d. enia cas 6b Ge ds Flagstaff. 
California....................Albert E. Schwabacher. .........San Francisco. 
Se ae ee William J. Galligan.............. Denver. 
CII 6 we enc secccscs Thomas W. Russell.............. Hartford. 
| Se Charles H. Ten Weeges........... Wilmington. 
District of Columbia... .....: rer ee Washington. 
Gemisiides Votes - seco een PE hes AB. POOMGMAGIRS 55 cncaccvsses Commerce. 
SE EL, SPT Se ee Gooding. 
OF POmm FS. Witte... . 2. ec ccccn Streator. 
en a rr a | a Indianapolis. 
a aeates Feces ss ucn'c cc cUeeO We WEEEONE. oo cc ccccccoce Waucoma. 
MILLE. 635543 Fide edies Emerson T. Carey...............- Hutchinson, 
LS cié sh -cbsendes sus 0 Sent CG, CO BAO s.ooccs cesctess cas New Orleans. 
A a a Re eee Portland. 
Se William K. Prudden............Lansing. 
ee a Maa <s suds cw cvekewke Minter City. 
Massncmmeetts. .............- eee eee Boston. 
a RR eed oe ere M. J. Swindlehurst.............. Helena. 
Ril baie « 6i onde ~ ss John L. Kennedy. .............. Omaha. 
Se ee ere AS ree Carson City. 
New Hampshire............. a Manchester. 
BON PIS oa 8 oes ec canes William C. McDonald... ........Carrizozo. 
Solr see cst Lert EE, Wei... ek New York City. 
emi Gees fo. ase. csi cA. W. eiiiiober. . ... ci Seen Greensboro. 
Ee Sere Ory rer Tee Bismarck. 
Re Homer H. Johnson. ..........-... Cleveland. 
EE Ye =— Fe cbeenmpadeade Ada. 

ES ee DOE Pease ccc asiccesace La Grande. 
po eee bo ee eee Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island..............-. George H. Holmes................ Providence. 
South Carolina............. SR: SS a eee Anderson. 
ES a ne ee Salt Lake City. 
RIEL, sn ob « «in ais se Bg Ma whoops ccs vs cscbbua Montpelier. 
MENG a e's 55 oo se oeeene David WHRCOMED.... 6.05.8 S e608 Seattle. 
SE ee ee Wilwaukee. 





FOOD CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN.’ 
STATEMENT OF FOOD CONTROLLER TO THE PUBLIC. 


In the recently published first number of the National Food 
Journal,? the official organ of the British Ministry of Food, Lord 





1 For previous articles on food control in Great Britain see MonrHity Review, March, 
1917, pp. 392-407, June, 1917, pp. 928-945, and July, 1917, pp. 69-78. 
*The National Food Journal. Issued by the Ministry of Food. No. 1, London, Sept. 
12, 1917. 
[925] 
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Rhondda, the Food Controller, makes a statement of his policy and 
welcomes the appearance of this Journal as a means of giving to the 
public detailed and official information in respect to the action taken 
by the Ministry of Food. 

He states that his policy, broadly speaking, is to fix prices of those 
articles of prime necessity over the supply of which he can obtain 
control at all stages, from producer down to the retailer. The pur- 
pose is to fix such prices on the principle of allowing a reasonable 
prewar profit to those engaged in the production and distribution of 
the particular commodity. The policy contemplates the prevention 
of speculation, the elimination of unnecessary middlemen, and the 
utilization of existing agencies for the purpose of distribution. 
under license and control and under supervision of iocal food con- 
trollers to be appointed by the local authorities. Lord Rhondda 
states that while he is primarily concerned with the protection of 
the consumers, he must see that the legitimate interests of foo 
producers and other traders are safeguarded, and above all avoid ac- 
tion that will curtail the necessary supplies. In short, his object is 
to see that supplies are forthcoming so far as they are available ani 
that the prices are not excessive. 

The matter of profiteering has engaged the attention of the con- 
troller, who takes occasion to make clear three points in this connec 
tion: “1, That the worst form of profiteering, which consists in the 
intervention of the unnecessary middleman, has already been almost 
entirely eliminated in the case of essential foodstuffs; 2, that the 
more prevalent, if more excusable, habit of selling a commodity for 
what it will fetch can only be checked by a complete system of con- 
trol; 3, that this control has already become operative in respect of 
bread, flour, sugar, and a variety of imported foodstuffs and is grad- 
ually being extended to meat and all descriptions of food.” 

The aim of the food controller has been to economize and maintain 
supplies of essential foodstuffs and insure their equitable distribution 
at the lowest prices which the circumstances permit. This problem 
is being met by inducing people to eat less and to eliminate waste, ani 
by encouraging the use of all foodstuffs to the greatest nutritive ad- 
vantage. 

The percentage of increase in retail food prices in the United King 
dom on August 1, 1917, was 101.7 as compared with normal prices 
at the outbreak of the war. Among the causes of this rise are tlic 
following: “1, The high prices charged in countries from which in- 
ports of foods are obtained, owing in large measure to either exce))- 
tional demand or general shortage in supply. These high prices ar: 
outside the control of the home Government; 2, the rise in price duc 
to inflation, which may occur either directly through an increase in 
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currency, or more indirectly through the additional extent to which 
eredit is increased, when loans are raised, and the Government which 
borrows is a large spender; 3, the high freight rates on the Atlantic 
routes, the great increase in war-risk insurances, and the difference 
‘n rates of exchange.” 

Since the last publication in the Montuiy Review of an article on 
food control in Great Britain, the Food Controller has issued such a 
large number of new orders that the space available for the present 
article does not permit the reproduction of their text in full. It 
therefore seems expedient to give a general summary of the orders 
now in foree. The following statement taken from the first issue of 
the National Food Journal for September 12, 1917, gives first a 
summary of the orders enacted up to August 22, 1917, following 
which is given a summary of the orders beginning with that date. 


SUMMARY OF FOOD ORDERS ISSUED UP TO AUGUST 22, 1917. 


BEANS, PEAS, AND PULSE. 


All imported beans, peas, and pulse have been taken over by the ministry of 
food. 

The following maximum retail prices have been fixed: Large butter beans 
Sd. (16 cents) per pound; white haricot beans, 6d. (12 cents); colored haricot 
beans, 54d. (11 cents) ; blue and green peas (whole and split), 9d. (18 cents) ; 
large manufactured lentils, 8d. (16 cents) ; small manufactured lentils, Td. (14 
cents) ; yellow split peas, 6d. (12 cents). 

All must be sold by weight only and may be used only for human consumption. 

The sale of peas in packages is authorized under certain conditions. The 
packages may contain only peas and a bag of cooking requisites and must be of 
the approximate gross weights of 1 pound, three-fourths pound, or one-half 
pound, which may be sold at 9d. (18 cents), 64d. (13 cents). and 44d. (9 cents), 
provided the respective net weights of the peas is not less than 144 ounces, 10} 
ounces, and 63 ounces, 

The use before December 1 of winter-sown winter beans grown in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1917 is forbidden for any purpose other than seed. No 
such beans may be bought or sold to any person other than such persons as 
ordinarily deal in them and with a view to their being used or resold for the 
purposes of seed. In cases of purchase the buyer must give a certificate to the 
seller, giving the name and address of the buyer and stating the purpose for 
which such beans are required. This certificate must be retained by the seller 
and be open to the inspection of any authorized person. The order does not 
refer to Ireland. 

BREAD AND CEREALS. 


Bread must not be sold until it has been made at least 12 hours. 

The only loaves allowed are the tin loaf, the one-piece oven-bottom loaf, 
pan Coburg shape, and twin sister brick loaves, and rolls weighing pot less 
than 1 ounce and not more than 2 ounces. 

No currant, sultana, or milk bread may be made. 

No sugar may be used in bread. 





1 See MONTHLY Review for July, 1917, pp. 69-78. 
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All bread must be sold by weight. All loaves must be 1 pound or an eyep 
number of pounds. 

No wheat, rye, rice, tapioca, sago, manioc, or arrowroot or products theres 
may be used except for human food. 

No wheat, rye, rice, no flour thereof, nor any article containing such flour. 
shall be damaged or wasted. 

No maize, barley, or oats, or products thereof may be used except for see op 
human or animal food. 

The extraction of flour from wheat is raised to a nominal basis of 81 per 
cent.; the percentage of flour from other cereals to be mixed with whoestey 
flour shall be as fixed by the Flour Mills Control Committee from time to time. 

Barley, maize, oats, rye, rice, and beans are the permitted cereals from w})j. 
flour may be manufactured as admixtures to wheaten flour. Soya-bean flour j. 
also permitted, but is limited to 5 per cent. 

The maximum retail price of maize flour, maize flakes, maize semolin 
hominy, cerealine, or maize meal is 34d. (7 cents) per pound; and of oatmes|. 
rolled oats, flaked oats, or other like products of oats, 44d. (9 cents) per pound 
in Scotland and 5d. (10 cents) per pound elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 

No person shall, without a permit issued under the authority of the Foo 
Controller, sell any wheat, barley, oats, or rye of the 1917 crop grown in the 
United Kingdom. All existing contracts are canceled, except in such Cases as 
the Food Controller shall otherwise determine, or in the case of contracts made 
by any Government department. 

Maximum prices have been fixed for the 1917 harvest of the United Kingdom 
of wheat, rye, oats, and barley. 

Grain suitable for seed and sold specifically for that purpose is exempt from 
the order. 

All grain specified in the order must be sold by weight—wheat and rye 
pounds a quarter, oats 336 pounds, and barley 448 pounds. 

No person may torrefy or bleach any wheat, rye, oats, or barley, whether in- 
ported or home grown. 

No barley may be used except for the purpose of seed or manufacturing of 
flour. Tailings, screenings, or barley so damaged as to be unfit for milling are 
excluded. 

Barley fiour may not be used except in the manufacture of articles suitable 
for human food, and no article containing barley flour may be used otherwise 
than as human food. This does not apply to barley flour which, before Sep- 
tember 1, had been so treated as to be unsuitable for human food, or which may 
become unfit for such purpose. 

To damage barley or barley flour or any article containing the latter is an 
offense. 

No winter-sown winter oats grown in the United Kingdom in 1917 may be 
used in England or Wales before November 1, or rye before January 1, 1918, 
for any purnose other than seed. 

The Food Controller has taken over all flour mills of the United Kingdom 
which use wheat in the making of flour. 


504 


BREWING. 


The Food Controller has taken over all barley, foreign and home grown, otlier 
than home-grown barley which has not been kiln dried. 

By an order made in March the output of beer in each quarter was limited 
to one-third of the output during the corresponding quarter of the year 1 April, 
1915, to 31 March, 1916. 
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By a further order made in July the barrelage during the quarter commencing 
1 July, 1917, was increased by 20 per cent, provided that any brewer accepting 
this increase brews one-half of his total output at a gravity not exceeding an 
original gravity of 1,036°. The remaining half shall be brewed at an average 
original gravity bot exceeding that of the total brewed by him during the quar- 
ter commencing 1 July, 1916, 

A further increase of barrelage not exceeding 134 per cent may be authorized 
py license of the Food Controller and will be allocated to such munition and 
agricultural areas as are found still to be deficient in supplies. 

Brewers who do not elect to come under the order are not affected. 

The manufacture and sale of malt is prohibited, except under license. 


CAKES AND PASTRIES. 


The making of any light fancy pastries, muffins, crumpets, and other light 
articles of food is prohibited. 

Cakes, buns, scones, and biscuits must conform to certain requirements as 
to the amount of sugar and wheaten flour that may be used. 

Fifteen per cent of sugar is allowed in cakes and biscuits; 10 per cent in 
buns. No sugar may be used in scones. 

Not more than 30 per cent of wheaten flour may be used in cakes and 50 per 
cent in buns and scones. 

No ornamented cake or bun may be made. 


CHEESE. 


The Food Controller has taken over all cheese imported from the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The Board of Trade has placed a quantity of cheese on the market at a price 
which enables retailers to sell at 1s. 4d. (32 cents) per pound. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE. 


No trader, in selling an article, may impose a condition relating to the pur- 
chase of any other article. 
FISH. 


The board of agriculture is empowered to authorize the taking of sea fish in 
tidal or territorial waters by any method or appliance now unlawful, and at 
times and places otherwise forbidden, and to permit the sale of fish so caught. 
The use of fixed nets, stake nets, or other erections on tidal lands may not be 
sanctioned without the consent of the Board of Trade or on the foreshore under 
the control of the commissioners of woods and forests without the consent of 
those commissioners. 

Every person owning or having power to sell pickled herrings of the kinds 
known as largefulls, fulls, matfulls, mediumfulls, matties (gutted or ungutted), 
large spents, spents, tornbellies (gutted only), cured on or after May 1, 1917, 
must on or before the 14th of each month furnish to the Food Controller a return 
giving particulars of (a) all such herrings in his-possession or under his control 
on the last day of the preceding month; (6) all sold or disposed of during that 
month; and (c) such other particulars as may be required to complete the 
prescribed form on which the return must be made and which may be had from 
the Ministry of Food, Grosvenor House, London, W. 1. 

A person who does not own more than 25 barrels at the end of any month 
shall not be required to make a return in respect of that month. 
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FRUIT. 


No jam manufacturer shall buy, for preserving or bottling, any of the fo). 
lowing fruits grown in the United Kingdom at prices exceeding those specified: 
Egg plums, £10 10s. ($51.12) per ton; other plums, £12 10s. ($60.85) per ton: 
Farleigh or Kent damsons, £12 ($58.40) per ton; pin, or prune, or other d:mp- 
sons £14 ($68.13) per ton; greengages, £22 ($107.06) per ton. 

These prices include picking and packing, and are f. o. r. or f. 0. b., but 
where the fruit is delivered by the seller to the purchaser’s premises, or foy 
sale in a market, the customary charges may be added. Other permitted 
charges are the market tolls actually paid, and not more than 25s. ($6.08) 4 
ton for the use of baskets or usual packages other than sacks. The commission 
of an agent buying on behalf of a manufacturer is limited to 12s. 6d. ($38.04) 
per ton. 

It is an offense to offer such fruit to a jam manufacturer at prices in excess 
of the above, or to enter into any fictitious transaction. 


HOARDING, 


No person shall acquire supplies of food beyond the needs of his ordinary 
consumption. 

A tradesman shall not sell any article of food where he has reasonable 
grounds for believing that the quantity ordered is in excess of requirements. 

The Food Controller may order the inspection of premises in which he his 
reason to believe that hoarding is taking place. 


HORSE RATIONING. 


Restrictions are imposed on the feeding of horses with cereal foodstuffs. 
Hay, straw, bran, or dried brewers’ grains are still allowable. 

These restrictions do not apply to horses used exclusively for purposes of 
the Army Council or Admiralty, or in agriculture, stallions used for stud pur- 
poses, thoroughbred brood mares, and brood mares in foal or with foal at foot. 

In the case of horses used for trade or business purposes, and of certain 
classes of thoroughbreds, a ration is fixed, the amount of which may be ascer- 
tained from the order. 

All other horses are precluded from receiving any cereal foodstuffs, except 
those mentioned in the first paragraph. 


JAM. 


The Food Controller has fixed wholesale and retail prices of jams and jellies. 
In regard to wholesale sales the buyer may require the goods to be delivered 
free of charge to his station. The seller may add to the maximum price ap))li- 
cable the cost of the outside package inclosing the jars or other containers, 
provided this is refunded on return of the package. In retail sales the maxi 
mum prices are to include all charges for jars or other containers and for :!! 
packages. When the jam or jelly is contained in a 7-pound jar the buyer is 
entitled to recover from the seller 6 d. (12 cents) on each jar returned in gow! 
condition. 

Restrictions are imposed as to the composition of jams and jellies. 

Except under authority of the food controller, no person may buy, sell, or 
deal in any apricot pulp or bitter or sour oranges, or pulp made from sucl) 
oranges, outside the United Kingdom, whether or not the transaction is effected 
in the United Kingdom. 
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MEAT SALES. 


A person, called the dealer, who buys any fat cattle may only resell them 
to a person, called the permitted buyer, who undertakes to slaughter them 
within 14 days. This undertaking must be entered in a book kept at the market 
where the sale takes place, or, in other cases, on an authorized form which 
must be sent by the dealer to the nearest market authority. Market authori- 
ties may grant licenses under certain conditions for a second dealer, called 
the distributing dealer, to purchase fat cattle for removal to another speci- 
fied market for sale to a permitted buyer. 

In respect to dead meat it is provided that a salesman—that is, a person who 
bas bought any dead meat—may sell it only to a retailer or a consumer, and 
his profit is limited by the order. 

All persons engaged in the production, purchase, sale, distribution, transport, - 
storage, or Shipment of any cattle or meat shall furnish such particulars as 
to their businesses as may from time to time be specified by or on behalf of 
the Food Controller, and shall verify the same in such manner as he may direct. 

Rams, ewes, wethers, lambs, deer, goats, and swine are included in the ex- 
pression “ cattle,” in addition*to cattle usually so called. 


MILK, 


The maximum wholesale price of milk is 64d. (13 cents) per imperial gal- 
lon and the retail price 2d. (4 cents) a quart over the price on the fifteenth 
of the same month in 1914. 





PUBLIC MEALS, 


Hotels, restaurants, clubs, boarding houses where the number of bedrooms 
for letting exceeds 10, and refreshment places generally are rationed in bulk 
according to the ascertained weekly average of meals served in them. The 
allowance of meat is based on an average of 5 ounces for each luncheon and 
dinner, and 2 ounces for each breakfast served ; bread, 2 ounces for each break- 
fast, luncheon, tea, and dinner, with 1 ounce of flour for each luncheon and 
dinner; and sugar, ? of an ounce for each breakfast, luncheon, tea, and dinner. 

Establishments at which no meal is served costing more than 1s. 3d. (30 
cents) exclusive of beverages, are not rationed. But where a public eating 
place is excluded from the public meals order by reason of the fact that it 
never charges more than Is. 3d. (30 cents) for any meal, it shall not serve any 
individual between the hours of 3 p. m. and 6 p. m. with more than 2 ounces in 
ull of bread and cakes. This does not apply to places which limit to 6d. (12 
cents) the maximum price charged for any meal served between the hours of 
3p. m. and 6 p. m. and not containing meat, fish, or eggs. 


SUGAR, 


No chocolate must be sold or bought retail at a price exceeding 3d. (6 cents) 
per ounce, or any other sweetmeats at a price exceeding 2d. (4 cents) per 
ounce, 

The quantity of sugar used by manufacturers other than of jam, marmalade. 
or condensed milk is reduced to 25 per cent of the 1915 supply. 


TEA AND COFFEE, 


No tea may be packed other than the net weight. 
All tea sold retail, whether contained in a package or not, shall be sold by 
het weight. 
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By arrangement with the trade 30 per cent of the total imports of tea from 
India and Ceylon is allocated to be sold to the public retail at 2s. 4d. (57 cents) 
per pound, 35 per cent at 2s. 8d, (65 cents), and 25 per cent at 3s. (73 cents). 
The balance of 10 per cent consists of fine teas at above 3s. (73 cents) a pound. 

An arrangement has also been made with the Coffee Trade Association to 
supply a good, sound, pure coffee at a rate which would enable grocers to se!! 
retail at 1s. 6d. (37 cents) per pound. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS. 


Any infringement of an order made by the Food Controller is a summary 
offense under the Defense of the Realm Regulations, and the offender is liable 
to imprisonment for six months, with or without hard labor, or a fine of £100 
($486.65), or both. 

Contraventions of the orders can in all cases be investigated and prosecute | 
by the police, and, in the case of those provisions with which the public are 
most directly concerned, by the local authorities. 

In England and Wales the local authorities concerned are the councils of the 
several metropolitan and municipal boroughs and the urban and rural districts, 
but not the county councils. In Scotland they are the town councils in al! 
burghs, and outside the burghs the district committee or, where the county is 
not divided, the county council. 

Inspectors and deputy inspectors of weights and measures and other persons 
performing such duties are authorized to take samples of any flour in possession 
of millers, bakers, or others who have bread or flour for sale; to require any 
retailer of package tea to weigh such in their presence, and in England and 
Ireland to prosecute in cases of infringements. 

Information regarding contravention of orders should be given to the police 
or to an officer of the local authority and not to the Ministry of Food. 


FOOD ORDERS ENACTED BEGINNING WITH AUGUST 22, 1917. 


Several important food orders have recently been issued by the 
food controller. A digest of these orders is given below. This 
digest, together with the summary of orders issued before August 22, 
1917, and given on the preceding pages, makes a complete record for 
reference of all food orders enacted in Great Britain up to Septem- 
ber 6, 1917. 


FOOD-CONTROL COMMITTEES (CONSTITUTION) ORDER, 1917, DATED AUGUST 22, 1917 
(NO. 869). 


The above order was issued after the Food Controller had ap- 
proached local authorities throughout Great Britain with a request 
for cooperation in food control, and had forwarded to them certain 
detailed information as to the method of control to be adpted. The 
authorities approached for England and Wales were—in London, the 
common council of the city and the metropolitan borough councils: 
outside London, the municipal borough council and the urban and 
rural district councils. The authorities for Scotland were—(a) in 
each county a joint committee of the county council and the town coun- 
cils of those burghs whose population in 1911 did not exceed 5,000, 
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provided that the town council of any large burgh may also join; 
and (b) in all other burghs, the town council. The present order 
requests these authorities to appoint food-control committees which 
will administer a new scheme of sugar distribution, to continue the 
campaign for food economy, and, when their organization is com- 
plete, to deal with other food supplies, including bread and meat. 
They will be asked, also, at an early date, to assume special responsi- 
bilities in regard to food prices. For all important foodstuffs the 
Food Controller will fix a general scale of prices based at each stage 
on the reasonable profits of traders. The committees will be en- 
trusted with the enforcement of this scale and will be asked to advise 
on any modification of it that may be shown to be necessary in their 
districts. 

Food-control committees thus constituted consist of not more than 
12 members each, who need not necessarily be members of the coun- 
cil. Each committee must include at least one woman and one repre- 
sentative of labor. Their necessary expenses will be a charge on the 
exchequer. The term of office of members of such committees is to 
be one year, with permissible reappointment at the expiration of this 
period. The quorum necessary for the prosecution of the business of 
a food-control committee may be determined by the committec, pro- 
vided: that in no case shall the quorum be less than three. Each com- 
mittee appoints its own chairman from among its members. A food- 
control committee may appoint such and so many subcommittees 
consisting wholly or partly of the members of the committee as it 
thinks fit, and may delegate to the subcommittee, so far as the Food 
Controller may direct, any of its powers and duties. So far as is 
practicable, at least one member of each subcommittee shall be a 
woman and at least one other a representative of labor. 

The powers and duties of a food-control committee are to be such 
as are from time to time assigned to it by the Food Controller, and 
the committee in the exercise of those powers and the performance 
of those duties shall comply with such instructions as may be given 
by the Food Controller from time to time. 

The order does not apply to Ireland. 

On the recommendation of the chief secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, the Food Controller has appointed a food-control 
committee for Ireland for the purposes set out below: 

(a) To advise the Food Controller (1) as to maintenance of the food supply 
and its distribution in Ireland; (2) as to any modifications that may be 
hecessary in orders made or proposed to be made by him under the Defense 


of the Realm Regulations in view of any special requirements of Ireland; (3) 
as to the steps to be taken for the administration and enforcement of the Food 
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Controller’s orders in Ireland; (4) and generally as to any question referred 
to them by the Food Controller. 

(b) To take steps, subject to the direction of the Food Controller. fo» 
giving effect in Ireland to orders issued by the Food Controller. 

It is in contemplation to set up local committees in the county 
boroughs of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Derry, Limerick, and Waterford. 


THE SUGAR (REGISTRARION OF RETAILERS) ORDER, 1917, DATED AUGUST 23, 1517 
(NO. 885). 


This order provides that no person shall on or after October |, 
1917, sell or deal in sugar by retail on any premises unless he is the 
holder, in respect of such premises, of a certificate of registration, for 
the time being in force, granted by the food-control committee 
within whose area such premises are situated. The committee shal! 
grant a certificate of registration to any applicant who makes an 
application to them before September 15, 1917, and who, or whose 
predecessor in business, was in the year 1915 dealing in sugar ly 
retail, and who at the date of his application is so dealing in sugar. 
Such certificates may be granted to every applicant if it is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the grant is necessary in the interests of 
the public within its area. Certificates of registration may be 1e- 
voked by the committee with the consent of the Food Controller if the 
regulations issued by the Food Controller are not observed by thie 
holder of the certificate. 

Holders of such certificates of registration and their employers 
shall give to the committee such information, reports, and returns 
relating to the stock of sugar and dealings in sugar as the Fow:| 
Controller or committee may from time to time require, and shall 
permit any person authorized by the Food Controller or committee 
to inspect all relevant books, documents, and accounts. 

In outlining the new scheme of sugar distribution in the House o/ 
Lords on July 26, Lord Rhondda explained that while the present 
system required alteration, heshad decided against the introduction 
of any rigid system of rationing by sugar tickets. “The success of 
the scheme,” he said, “would largely depend on the willing ani 
intelligent cooperation of the public.” 

To facilitate enforcement of the above order, consumers will |y 
the end of September receive at their homes or be able to obtain 
at the post office a form of application for a sugar registration card, 
and after having completed and returned this to their local foo: 
office they will, in due time, receive through the mail a sugar registra- 
tion card. Each consumer will be free to deposit his card wit! 
any sugar retailer he may choose, and the retailer will in due course 
receive an allowance of sugar in respect of each card deposited wit! 
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him. There is no advantage in depositing with one grocer rather 
than with another. The smallest retailer will have the same oppor- 
tunity of getting supplies for each card deposited with him as the 
largest retailer. The order making it an offense to impose any con- 
ditions as to buying other goods in order to obtain sugar still re- 
mains in force. As a matter of fact, everything else being equal, 
it will facilitate the new sugar distributing scheme if consumers, as 
far as practicable, deposit their sugar registration cards, when 
received, with the retailers with whom they at present deal. 


MEAT (MAXIMUM PRICES) ORDER, 1917, DATED AUGUST 29, 1917 (NO. 903). 


The above order schedules maximum wholesale prices for dead 
meat as from September 3, the profit of the wholesale dealer being 
already limited under the meat (sales) order of May 31, 1917, and 
contains provisions for the limitation of retail prices. The effect of 
these provisions is that the retail butcher must not sell meat over 
the counter at prices which in the aggregate exceed the price paid by 
him for such meat by more than 23d. (5 cents) per pound, or 
20 per cent, whichever is the less, his acounts being balanced over 
fortnightly periods. Out of this difference the retailer will have to 
pay the expenses of carriage, wages, rents, rates and all the other 
expenses of his business, including his personal remuneration. 

Further, the local food-control committee are empowered to fix 
schedules of maximum retail prices for the various joints, with 
which the butcher will, in addition, be required to comply. These 
schedules may vary from district to district, according to varying 
local conditions. A butcher is required to keep posted in his shop 
in a conspicuous position the prices which he actually charges for 
the various cuts and joints. The responsibility of enforcing the 
retail prices and of securing that the charges made by the butcher 
do not exceed those allowed by the order will rest on the local food- 
control committee. 


THE BACON, HAM, AND LARD (MAXIMUM PRICES) ORDER, 1917, DATED AUGUST 30, 
1917 (NO. 910). 


This order fixes maximum producers’ and importers’ prices for 
bacon, ham, and lard. In connection therewith, it is pointed out that 
importers’ prices are mainly determined by the market prices ruling 
in foreign countries, over which the Food Controller has no control, 
and that they must be maintained at such figures as will insure a 
regular shipment to Great Britain of adequate supplies. 

The present order was issued in conjunction with a royal proclama- 
tion dated August 29, 1917, which prohibits the importation, except 
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under license, of bacon, hams, and lard (other than neutral lard). 
The object of this proclamation is to enable the Government to take 
over the whole import of these articles and to concentrate the pir- 
chase of them in various countries in a single organization. 


THE CHEESE (MAXIMUM PRICES) ORDER, 1917, DATED AUGUST 31, 1917 (NO. 911). 


This order fixes maximum wholesale prices for various kinds of 
British-made cheese, to go into effect beginning with September 3, 
1917. 


THE BUTTER (MAXIMUM PRICES) ORDER, 1917, DATED AUGUST 31, 1917 (NO. 91 


By this order the Food Controller prescribes, beginning with Sep- 
tember 3, 1917, maximum wholesale prices for butters of various 
kinds, and also beginning from September 10, 1917, that no person 
shall retail butter at more than 24d. (5 cents) per pound in excess 
of the actual cost to him, an additional $d. (1 cent) per pound being 
permitted, however, for credit or delivery. It is further provided 
that the food-control committees may from time to time prescrile 
a scale of maximum prices for butter in accordance with general 
directions from the Food Controller. 


THE SEED POTATOES (IMMUNE VARIETIES) ORDER, 1917, DATED SEPTEMBER 5, 1917 
(NO, 935). 


In this order it is laid down that except under certain conditions 
no potatoes of the King George VII, Great Scot, Lochar, and Tem)- 
lar varieties, grown in Scotland or in England or Wales in 1917, may 
be sold or otherwise disposed of or moved from the premises on 
which they are situate on September 6, 1917, except under a license 
issued by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries or by the Boar! 
of Agriculture for Scotland. The order does not apply to persons 
holding less than 5 tons or cultivating less than one-half acre of such 
potatoes. 


THE FLOUR AND BREAD (PRICES) ORDER, 1917, DATED SEPTEMBER 6, 1917 (NO. 9357). 


Beginning with September 17, 1917, this order fixes the following 
maximum retail prices for bread and flour: 


Bread. 
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Flour. 


Sack of 280 lbs. or half sack, per sack (sack extra) 50s. ($12.17). 
7 lbs. or more, but under half sack, per 14 Ibs___2s. Sd. (65 cents). 


Par Geesern (a6 De.) 26h scu BM, (1F conte): 
Per ber-oeartern (12 ibs.)................... 44d. (9 cents). 
i i a ee, a eee. 
Ce ey eee, ee ee 34d. (7 cents). 


These prices refer to sales for cash over the counter. A reasonable 
additional charge may be made by the retailer if he gives credit to 
his customer or delivers the bread or flour at the customer’s house. 
For special and proprietary brands higher prices may be permitted 
by license of the Food Controller. It will be laid down that no re- 
tailer may charge special prices for proprietary breads unless he 
has bread on offer at the same time at or below the maximum price. 
Similarly he may not sell 1 pound loaves (or rolls) at a higher price 
than 24d. (44 cents) a pound unless he has also on offer bread at or 
below 24d. (44 cents) a pound, nor may he sell flour at 24d. (5 cents) 
a pound unless he is also selling quarterns and half quarterns of flour 
at or below the maximum prices. 

Food-control committees will be authorized to grant temporary and 
provisional licenses for the charging of retail prices in excess of 
those specified, either by particular retailers or in their district gen- 
erally, where they are satisfied that ordinary bread and flour can 
pot be retailed at those prices. Every case in which a provisional 
license is granted will be reported to the Ministry of Food for 
examination by cost accountants of the ministry, and the license will 
be allowed to continue only if the Food Controller is satisfied that 
the claim for a higher price is justified. 

To enable the retailer to sell to the public at the retail prices named, 
wholesale prices have been fixed for flour. On and after Septem- 
ber 17, wheat meal and flour manufactured in the United King- 
dom will be sold wholesale at 44s. 3d. ($10.77) per sack of 280 pounds 
at the mill door, subject to a discount of 6d. (12 cents) a sack for 
cash within seven days. Imported flour will be sold at higher prices, 
according to quality. The price of 44s. 3d. ($10.77) has been fixed 
with a view to allowing the retailer a reasonable and not more than 
a reasonable profit. If it is found that in practice the profit is un- 
reasonably high or unreasonably low, the wholesale price of flour 
will be varied. 

The flour mills of the country are already under the control of 
the Ministry of Food, and the flour importers are largely controlled 
by the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. A further step is now 
being taken by forming a register of flour factors, and it will be 
illegal for any person to trade in home-milled flour after October 
1 as a flour factor unless he has been licensed by the Food Controller. 
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Arrangements have been made for providing compensation to 
bakers and other retailers holding stocks of flour or having stocks in 
iransit invoiced at the old prices, and also for compensating factors 
and importers for the stocks they hold. 


CONVICTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS OF THE FOOD REGULATIONS. 


An interesting feature of the National Food Journal is a section 
devoted to an account of prosecutions for violations of the food 
regulations and orders. In one case a farmer was fined £5,750 
($27,982.38) for selling “ ware” and seed potatoes at prices exceeding 
the maximum rates fixed by the Potatoes 1916 Main Crop (Prices) 
Order (No. 2), 1917. There were 55 charges, and in each case the 
fine was the maximum of £100 ($486.65) with an additional £250 
($1,216.63) for costs. Another man was fined £100 ($486.65) on six 
summonses, one being that he had sold potatoes to a retailer at £22 
($107.06) per ton instead of £11 10s. ($55.96) and 10s. ($2.43) 
carriage. A farmer was fined £5 ($24.33) for having in his posses- 
sion 2 hundredweight (224 pounds) of sugar, and in another case 
fine of £1 ($4.87) was assessed against a man for having in his pos- 
session 45 pounds of sugar, 3 pounds of tea, and 6 half sacks of flour. 
A certain baker was fined £25 ($121.66) for selling new bread, and 
another baker was fined £25 for exposing and £25 for selling such 
bread. It appears that more than 60 persons of all classes have been 
fined sums ranging from £15 ($73) to £1 ($4.87) for having obtaine:| 
preserving sugar by false declarations. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





NEW WAGE SCALE FOR ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
EMPLOYEES.’ 


On September 17, following a strike by the employees of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at its mines at Butte and its reduction 
works at Anaconda and Great Falls, Mont., work was resumed, the 
new wage scale offered by the company in June having been accepted 
by the employees. The new wages are based on the price per pound 
of electrolytic copper, and the following table shows the old and the 
new wage rate of the principal occupations at the mines and reduc- 
tion works. It should be explained that the schedule does not stop 
at 31 cents, as indicated in the table; the wages continue to advance 
at the rate of 25 cents for each 2 cents’ increase in the price of copper. 
The column “25 and under 27 cents” represents the wage scale at 
the present time. 


COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES OF THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS AT THE MINES AND 
REDUCTION WORKS OF THE ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 





15 | 17 | 19 | 21 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 29 


























| pha | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and 
Occupation. | ys |under under under under under under under under 
cents,| 17 | 19 | 21 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 29 | 3 
~ cents. cents. cents, cents, cents. cents. pve. cents, 
Miners, eapent men engaged in mining: o ‘en oo * . " . les - x - bas ba Odi se 
ih ch etchenededss<reseesasaees 3.50 $3.75 $4. ¢ -25 $4.25 $4.25 $4.! 5 7 
RII. 6 Suk bd doves cdc cndsevescn | 3.50 | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50] 5.75 
. : 
—— —, station cutting and winzes: Pre ee Oe Pe pm Pen: Pm Ee 
A Ea ee 00 | 4 , 75 | 4.7 ’ ‘ 5. 25 
ee | 4.00 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 6. 25 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, elec- | 
wold, a eI 50 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.25] 5.25] 5.50 
eee eeeseree eer eeeeeee eecceceeoccoen|, B84 «@ -@ - e '. le oO. me o.« 
H Rares on OE eee | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 6.25 6. 50 
elpers for craftsmen: 
Od ee | 3. 49 | 3.75 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.00 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.25 4. 50 
LEE OTT EP Ee 13 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 5. 50 
Staticnary engineers: 
Old LA mg OO ae | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.00} 5.25 
ihc icc none<oss0qs0002 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 6.25 | 6.50 
a neers (first motion): | sd rarer ure are be Fille al le & 
EE TTT Te ee ere * ! 40 >. a e oo. " o« Ow be 
Hoi Sale. ---------- asheeeseneceseeereeees | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 6.25 | 6.50 | 6.75 | 7.00 
oisting engineers red): 
ee | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.50) 4.75 | 4.75 | 5.00) 5.00] 5.25 
. Pa SEs Gad vinsi-on cavccecs oon 14.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 6.25 | 6.50 
oiler cleaners: 
ces. ce cccsene 3.75 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.25 | 4.50] 4.75] 4.75 | 5.00 
B Ray eee ee be Bette oda een 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 6. 00 
ouler cleaners’ helpers: 
Old seale...... o peek dctea ene re ee | 3.00 | 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 32.75 | 4.00 | 4.00 4.25 
cso ncuecencd 13.50 | 3.75 1 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50) 4.75 15.00 5.25 5.50 








; ' Data taken from Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering, 239 West 39th Street, New York. ct. 
, 1917, p. 370. 
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COMPARATIVE WAGE RATES OF THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS AT THE MINES Anp 
REDUCTION WORKS OF THE ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO.—Concluded. 






































| | 
Un- 15 17 19 21 23 25 27 29 
der and | and | and | and | and |} and | and |! and 
Occupation. 15 under —_ under under under under under under 
nS | 21 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 29 | 31 
joonts. cents, cents, cents, cents. jcents, cents, cent 
La Sith, ee nthe ale Sl 
| 
Diamond drill runners: | | 
ETE TL POE AE SO $4.00 [$4.25 $4.50 |$4.50 ($4.75 $4.75 |$5.00 ($5.00 | $5.25 
Say gig ag a Dy ef Dg SN | 4.00 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00) 6.25 
Firemen: 
a RR ie partie ete deol eo ep ae Se sf 3.50 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.25 | 4.50] 4.50] 4.75 
ES ey ee, 4.00 | 4.25 4.50 | 4.75 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75] 6.00 
Laborers, special: 
ST ee Se ee oe ...-| 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.50 3.50 | 3.75 3.75 | 4.00 4. 00 | 1.2 
SHOR ege rier ees eres ti 3.50 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25) 5.50 
Laborers: 
BS ee ee ee 3.00 | 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.00 1,25 
Nn i le se ee 3.00 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.75 ) 
Drivers, locomotive, surface 
CS TY ence eeemeey see ee 3. 50 | 3.7 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.25 4.25 | 4.50 | 4. 50 | 
REAR A s S Ds Pees Sah es! 3.50 | 3.7 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 
Pump men: | 
EE otras ote. Ba A, | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 4.50 | 4.75 | 4.75 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.25 
ESS ae 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 25 | 6.50 
Shift ; 
EE eee ee eee Cee ee 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.50; 5.75 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 6.00) 6.25 
New scale....... PEE COLES HHT 5.00 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 6.25 | 6.50 | 6.75 | 7.00 | 7.25 
Station tenders: H 
PES Shope. se. fois d. TACIT... | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 5.00! 5.00) 5.25 
RRL 6 ogee ck oa wadebar eds te 4.00 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.00 | 25 
Teamsters and stablemen | | | 
a i i i 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.75 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.00 25 
MR Lio di os .sasdcnunssdeccng.2 aac | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.75 | 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.75 | 5.00| 5.25 
Tool axpeners: | 
, SR rete an ere 4.00 | 4.25 | 4.25 | 4.25 | 4.50 4.50 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 
eS te eer re Or | 4. 50 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 5.50 | 5.75 6.00 | 6.25 | ) 





| 
| 
| 
| 


An agreement, announced on September 20,’ has been effected b: 
tween the War Industries Board and the copper producers by which 
the latter will furnish copper to the Government at the rate of 2: 
cents per pound, f. o. b. New York, subject to revision after four 
months, the establishment of this price being based upon the cost 
of production as determined by the Federal Trade Commission. In 
effecting this agreement the War Industries Board stipulated (1) 
that the producers shall not reduce the wages now paid; (2) that 
the operators shall sell to the allies and to the public at the same 
price paid by the Government, and take the necessary measures, un- 
der the direction of the War Industries Board, for the distribution 
of the copper to prevent it from falling into the hands of specula- 
tors who would increase the price to the public; and (3) that the 
operators shall pledge themselves to exert every effort necessary to 
keep the production of copper up to the maximum of the past so 
long as the war lasts. The official announcement of the fixing of tlic 
price mentioned contains the following statement: 

“The War Industries Board felt that the maintenance of the largest 
production should be assured and that a reduction in wages should 
be avoided. The stipulation that present wages shall not be reduced 





1 Official Bulletin for Sept. 21, 1917. 
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compels the maintenance of the highest wages ever paid in the in- 
dustry, which without such stipulation would, with the reduction 
made in the price of copper, be reduced under the sliding scale so 
long in effect in the copper mines. Within this year copper has sold 
as high as 36 cents per pound, and the market price would now be 
higher than it is had it not been well known for some weeks that the 
Government would fix the price.” 





NEW FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE IN MANITOBA. 


The Fair Wage Board of the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
recently formulated a schedule of hourly wage rates and hours per 
week applicable in the city of Winnipeg and in the province itself 
(other than Winnipeg and a radius of 30 miles therefrom) from 
August 15, 1917, to August 14, 1918. This scheduie has received the 
approval of the minister of public works, under the provisions of 
the Fair Wage Act, 1916, being section 10 of chapter 121 of the 
Statutes of Manitoba, 1916. 


SCHEDULE OF WAGE RATES PER HOUR AND HOURS PER WEEK FIXED BY THE 
FAIR WAGE BOARD OF MANITOBA, APPLICABLE TO THE CITY OF WINNIPEG AND 
A RADIUS OF 30 MILES THEREFROM. 








. Rate of H urs D 
Occupation. | Waces per | Cure per 








hour. | week. 
a rh ka eae rc ik tig ice pia eM ice, oats cd ld 9 is ww ew capa $0.30 60 
Builders’ laborers (being those directly engaged in assisting tradesmen not other- 
aan on dahiadio Lekieias tata aa te aine dah sea kone wuoe x hiO-s 35 60 
Teamsters (employed directly from or on the building).......................... . 39 66 
Ey isidis dle ad ode-s 6a an ean bos oy aurea cae ees ce or Ae Ra ENE , .75 14 
EES SS . eens a ee a er ae 45 14 
ee ere oobi is 9 anes wack "A a oe Ry cea teen een etait Wileakyeriger Fy [ees . 70 14 
ES SOE oe en, eh Oe ae a a ae hes - 624 48 
oe ei ons da ech sbaabacboacadeabueatctoccneeases sduveesen 45 54 
Stonecutters: 
Lisa. ts by are sue tab nc ese es eueed enw ek aaded mabe i ke ce . 72h 44 
NE OLS, LEGS TONES, Th GREE Py ee 55 59 
ee dds ane henden 6 ebeeiosanbhes ooetce des tnecstsdess .70 44 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers................ dele oe =e SLE eae . 60 44 
Sano, Dok soe ee cea custenebeppbawaswe teenies ssentavoes tl . 624 44 
eae chnakd «cael de suiin Dbinans theeipnentacedarennerhesniecen . 65 44 
Hoist engineers: 
Engineers in charge of double-drum machines used for hoisting materials, 
operating boom and guy derricks, locomotive cranes, cableways, traveling 
derricks, steam shovels, clam shells, orange peels, pile drivers, irrespective | | 
ad: cacecte kebtas<easediieaccusdensasteeewendspeensesa 65 | 60 
Engineers in charge of single-drum machines used for hoisting materials or 
operating tractors, concrete mixers, pumps, syphons, pulsometers, stone 
crushers, air compressors, dinky locomotives, irrespective of the motive 
— or operating portable or stationary boilers used on the building 
uring construction for any of the before-mentioned purposes.............. 5 60 
ne od SA ih wed bane bb enews sbessshcssndenvadeebaades'ae- 50 | 54 
Painters, decorators, paper hangers, glaziers................-..--------+--+-+-+-- md) 50 
Re, heen bhaie Mac drwlessdiesédiccskdtevadactees Yoiscseses 0 | 54 
Electrical workers sow be ae TN Ee eee eee ae ) 50 
Structural steel and irom WOrkers........cccccccccccccccccccetccccceccccccccceces : 4 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGE RATES PER HOUR AND HOURS PER WEEK FIXED BY THF 


FAIR WAGE BOARD OF MANITOBA, APPLICABLE TO THE CITY OF WINNIPEG 
AND A RADIUS OF 30 MILES THEREFROM—Coneluded. 





— —— —— : -—-— —————- ~~ -— ——-__ -- ee 
_—— = 











| 
Rateof | —— 
Occupation. wages per | **0UTS per 
hour. Week. 
| 
Asbestos workers: 
iat a a eS pa aaietalre cana euel didn cvkis. B52. $0. 50 44 
a chs Gil li is tae enact Mees kaiek eth 40 44 
Ss 5. sls pa kheg ene apenas ophe ae aevanans? -35 44 
eles ds eG dae SW apie eh Ske Kees + saan wend 25 44 
Asphalters (including mastic and patent flooring and roofs): 
SY DESI SRS A SR ee ee ee ee en ee 40 4 
Men engaged in preparing, mixing, and heating material .......-........-.... 35 6 
Cc nters: 
EE Se ee ee Te ee a Oe) ee a ee . 55 | { 
(Except during the months of June, July, and August, when the hours 
SI ee ir ee aa eee ae See 50 
Peres Cuepomeer Or Carporiter’s Helper. « . .. 2... 5. 2.5 oc aces eee e te soe enscescces .35 | 60 
(Men considered by employers to be qualified for a higher rate per hour 
than 35 cents on account of the class of work being performed, to be paid 
not less than 55! cents per hour.) 
| 





——— — a 





1 50 cents outside of Winnipeg and a radius of 30 miles therefrom. 


In the Province, outside of Winnipeg and a radius of 30 miles 
therefrom, the rate provided for each occupation is the same except 
that it is 5 cents less per hour in the case of common laborers, build- 
ers’ laborers, teamsters, journeymen carpenters, and painters, deco- 
rators, paper hangers, and glaziers. Also, the hours per week are 
the same for each occupation, except in the case of painters, deco- 
rators, paper hangers, and glaziers, who work 50 hours in the Winni- 
peg district and 54 hours in other parts of the Province. 





COURSE OF INDUSTRIAL WAGES IN GERMANY DURING THE 
WAR.’ 


In order to arrive at some general conclusion as to the rise in the 
level of wages of adult workers during the war period in various 
trade groups, the Imperial Statistical Office recently sent out forms 
of inquiry to all the firms from which it receives monthly reports 
on the state of employment. The particulars asked for included 
data concerning the total number of days worked by men and women 
employed and the aggregate wages paid in the last two full weeks 
of March and September of 1914, 1915, and 1916. The number of 
returns secured and capable of being utilized was 369, which have 
been classified under 13 groups of industries. A preliminary sum. 
mary of the chief results appears in the Deutscher Reichsanzeiger of 
August 27, from which the following particulars have been extracted: 

In September, 1914, nearly all trades experienced a fall in wages 
as compared with March of that year, but from September onward 
a constant increase was recorded. In the case of men the average 
earnings for a day’s work in all the trades combined fell by about 





1 Reprinted from The Labour Gazette, London, September, 1917, p. 316. 
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1 per cent between March and September, 1914, but by September, 
1916, it had risen 46 per cent above the level of March, 1914. The 
period of greatest increase (14.8 per cent) was during the first winter 
of the war. From March, 1915, to September, 1915, there was a rise 
of 11.4 per cent, in the next six months a rise of 6.7 per cent, and 
from March, 1916, to September, 1916, a rise of 7.8 per cent. 

In the case of women workers there was a drop of 15.3 per cent 
in daily earnings between March and September, 1914, but by Sep- 
tember, 1916, women’s earnings had risen to a figure 54.1 per cent 
above that of March, 1914. The greatest increase in women’s wages 
did not occur during the first winter of the war (as was the case with 
men’s), but between September, 1915, and March, 1916, the rise in 
this period being 18.3 per cent. 

Data in regard to various important groups of industries separately 
are summarized below: 








Average earnings per day. 























Men. Women. 
Trade group. | vanpenele foo ts 
| In- In- 
Tow September, (crease we September, crease 
| March, 1914. | 1916, ner | March, 1914. 1916.” | per 
| cent.! cent.! 
| | | 
is. d. 8. d. | s. d. s. d. | 
ee, ne ee oe (5 5 ($1.32)| 711 ($1.93) | 44.5| 2 0 ($0.49) | 4 0 ($0.97) | 99.5 
2, eS ae § 3 (1.28)|711 (1.98) |48.0);2 3 ( .55)/310 ( .98)] 70.2 
i ae ae ee 45 (1.07) a (1.78) | 64.6);2 8 ( .65);4 9 (1.16) 74.5 
1. sr 1310 (¢ .9)|5 5 (1.82)}40.61|2 3 ( .8)/211 ( .7h) | 28.4 
Woodworking............. 42 (1.01) 5 6 (1.34)|32.9)111 (¢ .47);2 7 ( .63)| 30.2 
CRO ei hscendstcnses 1§ 1 (1.2)16 9 (C1.6)134.21/2 4 ( .87)|3 6 ( .85)] 0.4 
Stoneworkingand pottery.;4 5 (1.07)|;5 4 (1.30)|21.3/);1 8 ( .41);2 2 ( .853) 31.1 
Food, drink, and tobacco.| 5 7 ( 1.36)|6 1 ( 1.48)! 82)}2 1 ( 51)'210 ( .69)| 37.6 
Leather and rubber... .... 411 (1.20)/}6 2 (1 ise € Wyre = « s¥ag | 13.6 


.50) | 24. 








‘The percentages are computed from the amounts given in the original (in marks and pfennigs) and 
do not in every case agree exactly with those derived from a comparison of the sums representing the con- 
versions into English currency. 


Owing to the limited number of industrial concerns covered by the 
inquiry, as well as to disturbing influences resulting from war condi- 
tions, the German Department of Labor Statistics are of opinion that 
any conclusions drawn from the foregoing figures as to the move- 
ment of the level of wages in German industry during the war must 
necessarily be subject to certain reservations. 

It may be added that no reference is made in the source to the 
(uestion as to how far increased earnings may be due to the working 
of overtime. 
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MINERS’ WAGES IN GERMANY.’ 


“While in upper Silesia the demands of the miners for increased 
pay may be considered to have been satisfied,” says Soziale Praxis of 
16th August, “in lower Silesia, Saxony, and upper Bavaria fres} 
demands have recently been put forward. In lower Silesia hewers 
were granted a wage of 6s. 11d. [$1.68], and the workmen did j\ot 
press for more as the administration proved that the mines did no; 
pay. In the Oelsnitz-Lugau district the rate per shift was increase; 
by more than 6d. [12 cents], and a new war bonus of 7d. [14 cents) 
was also granted. At upper Bavarian mines (Penzberg, Hausham 
Marienstein, and Peissenberg) a hewer’s rate of 6s. 4d. [$1.54] was 
demanded, the rates of other workpeople to be increased in proportion. 
Besides war bonuses, a supplement of 30 per cent on overtime and an 
increase of 50 per cent on the Sunday-shift rate were also demanded. 
The employers refuse to grant the last named, as they consider this 
would encourage the practice of not working on Monday. The 
miners, however, still persist in all their demands. A large meeting 
of miners at Essen held recently showed that besides obtaining bet- 
ter conditions for their members, the trade-unions have to brine 
about the recognition of the principle of negotiation. Herr Hue, 
member of Parliament, and a local official of the Christian Tracle- 
Unions, acting in concert, called upon the employers to abate their 
claim to be ‘masters in their own houses.’ They also directed at- 
tention to the increased number of shifts worked, and to the necessity 
of providing sufficient stores of food, especially of potatoes. At thie 
same time the meeting declared their intention of increasing the ex- 
isting output as much as possible.” 





WAGES AND EARNINGS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN 
NORWAY, 1915. 


The Central Statistical Bureau of Norway has just issued a report 
relative to wages and earnings in Norway for the year 1915.2 The 
report shows that there has been a general increase in earnings <ur- 
ing the period 1910-1915, as compared with 1905-1910. In 1915 the 
increase over 1910 was 31.9 per cent in country districts and 29.) in 
the cities. During the period 1905-1910 wages increased 18.4 per cent 
in country districts and 21.9 per cent in the cities. 

Average daily wages paid by the city of Christiania on public works 
were reported as follows: Carpenters, smiths, and bricklayers, in 1910, 
$1.072 and in 1915, $1.367; and laborers, $0.938 in 1910 and $1.51) 
in 1915. 


1 Reprinted from The Labor Gazette, Londcn, September 1917, p. 316. 
2 Arbeidsignninger, 1915. Utgit av det Statistiske Centralbyraa, 1917. 
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The following table shows the average daily wages paid adult 
laborers, 1905, 1910-1914, as reported by the State Insurance In- 


stitute: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF LABORERS, AS REPORTED BY STATE INSURANCE 


INSTITUTE, 





= a = a [ 
| | 
1905 1910 | 1911 | 1912 1913 
ww ree seek ee: SP $0.36 | $0.962! $0.997/ $1.051! $1.120| 1.185 
i eerie - 402 . 480 | - 498 | . 525 . 563 F 


1905 TO 1914, 


1914 








The following table shows the average wages for 
and 1915, as reported by trade-unions: 


AVERAGE WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, AS REPORTED 


1910 TO 1915. 


District and occupation. 








1910 19i1 
Iron and metal workers: 
The Kingdom. | 
Shipyards and machine shops.....................- (*) $0. 108 
Neen as ew minlaan ei eis (‘) Be 
ts io pe is aa 5 oie win owen secede’ (') 2 
Christiania. 
Shipyards and machine shops..............-.....-- $0. 105 113 
EE I TM -1il .113 
Sono digidl ano o.6 «animales ae nbvo'dadiews .116 116 
Weekly 
Goldsmiths: a 
EE eee es ee (‘) $6. 72 
_ __ SSE. a a. Sap ae ( 3. 63 
f 1910 1912 
= 
a sis tenvenpownenaiees | $9. 56 $9. 90 
Book binding: 
a) | 6. 90 5. 12 
Compositors, newspaper.........-.. Ki tanaaeconanes 6. 69 7.60 
es oo. coc cngnvcceccocutunexs | 9.79 6. 90 
as ss bn ewebeaee buna 4.15 4.63 
a. en aaa 3.10 3.30 
Shoemakers: : 
CC EE eo a Sa Dieta mab 
Factory workers— 
EE EE eT: Sanne a are & 
ee he a neigiwns ball ys ainweus reewwere ‘sina 








1 Not reported. 


The Statistical Yearbook of Norway summarizes 
year 1915 by industries, and gives comparable data, by quinquennial 
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1910, 1911, 1915, 


Increase, 


1905-1910 


$0. 117 


. 129 
.131 


Y earnings. 


41 


iv 


40 


i.™4 


10 


19 
45 


per cent, 


i910-1914 


3Y TRADE-UNIONS, 


$7.89 


4.33 


17.02 
10. 16 


earnings for the 
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periods, 1895-1915. There has been a somewhat regular and conti). 
uous increase in daily, monthly, and yearly earnings in rural districts 
as well as in cities, in all industries reported. The per cent of increase 
in the last 20 years has in many cases exceeded 100. 

The following table shows the average earnings in cities by indus. 
trial groups and quinquennial periods, 1895-1915: 


WAGES IN THE CITIES OF NORWAY, BY INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS, 1895 7 






































1915. 
Industrial group. 1895 1900 1905 1910 19] 
ANNUAL EARNINGS. | 
Domestic labor: 
Rickoke ap éscenadassueces sun ongsenes $71.02 | $81. 20 $80. 40 $93. 26 $140. 70 
Se aeneats 26.80 | 34. 84 35. 64 45. 02 5S] 
DAILY WAGES. 
Farm labor: 
AB de oie are et INE a 2 lg ah ea nn, ME Cae es i 
SS Se SE a a ne BES 2 
General labor: 
SSSR SOR es Peer eT. tree 61 .69 . 69 88 9 
Ks cscedeccseticsonsesdmeeses=s 37 41 . 43 54 Sn 
EER 5 pT Ce Fre -73 . 88 . 87 1.05 1.36 
Tronworkers.......-.- aalee deer toMy tee -70 . 86 . 85 1.12 &? 
ines a vong cha dotnneeserhes (2) (2) (2) "98 ¥ 
Pp csodcdctacedcccecbecscecssscecetses . 69 7 78 | . 92 1.1 
- 63 .73 7 . 86 1.08 
Tanners SOSSESSSESSO SS HEEBESSEESESECESESOOES . 69 . 79 . §2 i e 91 l ) 
RS dkdnuss ohdendwansna amen sdnmage - 68 yr | .79 .97 1.34 
Es as cin windesavediscostasnehgucsns . 76 . 88 81 | 1.01 1.33 
Shoemakers, hand work .........---------- - 62 .77 02 | .90 1.14 
Shoemakers, factories.............--------- 2) (2) (2) | 97 1» 
nn otha re nwacens ides 71 . 83 85 96 1% 
CG Me oc cic osiiessvasswswudanee 7 . 86 89 | 1.07 1.30 
IE ee oy er eer (2) (2) .82 1.02 1.32 
ee Oo SSevanbacboneesen 1.04 1. 24 1.20 | 1.54 1.84 
Masons’. helpers............-.---- pa eee an . 88 87 | 1, 22 1.52 
Furniture making... ..................---- . 68 85 84 1.07 1.42 
SN hi, Sin cicmncemae csc csaudenes« (2) (2) (2) (?) 1.52 
DUS. segcdecccdanscensccbteodceses . 68 . 89 . 92 1. 02 1.38 
Carpenters... ..... sts ella ePieieiiadeh tani ec nligehiaai Bs . 90 - 92 | 1.18 1.5 
I aS ee ee .79 . 93 99 | 1. 20 1.55 
Compositors: | 
EI ee a auniedieies 77 . 93 . 94 1.09 1.32 
| EE eee (2) (2) (?) 56 2 
Master machinists.....................-..- (2) 2 (2) 1. 29 1. 66 
Press feeders (females)............-....-.-. (2) (2 (2) 54 65 
inka dnccwenscevéechdusted a 87 . 84 1 01 1.22 
ea cincésavapestsscendnsesns en . 68 .76 . 86 | 1.10 1.22 
EE EE eee 85 .94 .97 | 1.13 1.33 
Machine operators.................-..-.-.- . 75 . 88 . 86 | 1. 03 (2) 
9 a ee sw aibete > deicv cubrcseseeewaedlncdancseubce 1.34 
EEE Reh ee een SSS ee ae Se en ee a ee 1.33 
i pn a .70 81 . 83 | .97 1.21 
Ship CarpemterS. ........ccccccccccccccccces 71 .82 . 87 | 1. 02 1.34 
Spinning: 
hh ctalecepcssonsdegedesccecestooas - 66 .70 | .72 | 91 1.11 
RS Sit ns SF te . 34 34 | . 36 | .47 59 
Weaving: 
at By TERETE op ely a ER el Re im .77 81 | 85 | ‘3 
as noth inka Gitinhgecanwastahecwed 35 40 43 | 47 | jt 
id ndchasedeapencte>occkeddns .70 75 .77 | 96 1. 22 
Ss kaki wind idbadecicdecobenees 77 77 7 | .98 | 1.19 
WwW pulp A+ SESS eae, See . 65 x . 69 .98 1.10 
Celluloid making...................-.....- 84 .80 . 76 1.06 | 1.25 
I Is ons cvkd sees cacevbaswer . 64 .73 a, . 87 1.18 
eR Er oo Sc id veditne doee . 63 .72 73 | . 87 1.15 
Food vreserving (canning): 
MURRELL ESS sk Si dosinn bt bedbohaar . 69 77 71 | .87 1.1 
Ee ie aCe dew anc nhintn gh eahet 34 .36 37 | .47 63 
Tobacco working: | 
Mitt dititennstpactchashegewsed 69 . 83 80 | 90 1.31 
ttn dinendcbanercohaetesaedes « .39 .37 - .53 | 56 8 
| 
1 Tenants having their own lodging and board. 2 Not reported. 3 Building trades. 
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WAGES IN THE CITIES OF NORWAY, BY INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS, 1895 TO 
1915—Concluded. 








Industrial group. 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 
| 

Cigar making: | 
EME fe AUS RED ES 2520 barn ceces -scdnee $0.92 $0.92 $0.92 $1.02 $1.43 
EE ee ee ee eee (1) . 36 AT . 60 . 88 

Cloak M@K6MS. ...--2------------ eee seen dee () .38 35 52 (1) 

Road construction, common labor: 

EDR ied e than a.6 05.0 Wied 0505s chi aaie 45 | .76 .78 .99 1.27 
pO EE Se eee ee .57 . 66 67 88 1.17 

Pave sateen ebeee Gare wn ovncecesscevenns 86 .95 1.06 1.11 1.40 

Stevedores: 

a ae eee an . 83 .92 1.00 1.34 
it labdciccticndanenas0¥<os 59 | .74 86 91 1.29 

Wood-yard employees: | 
ee eee eee 67 . 76 | 79 .99 | 1,19 
Ci Ae ee ee ee 60 | . 66 | . 69 -90 1. 13 

SEAMEN—MONTHLY WAGES. 

Steamships: | 
LES ES EE eee 24.12 | 28.41 | 29. 21 30.02 51.7 
SE ia it hi hinceisescnae eens 17.69 20.37 | 21.98 23.32 40.47 
PRG cds eiuccabscccctvcse 38.06 | 45.29 47.70 | 48.24 68.07 
I orn. o its nance ds dcacse 23.32 28. 41 31.36 | 31.62 49.31 
WUE Batis daa. ct elee. cee. Beas 13.13 14.47 | 14.74 | 16.35 24. 66 
ns iti ld oc ls dina sid 16. 62 | 18. 49 | 19.03 21.17 30.55 
I BG 8 ee oe 14. 20 | 16.35 | 16.35 | 18. 49 28.94 
Seamen, able............ Se Seo 12. 06 13. 67 13. 67 15.81 23.85 
eee eee PHL EAL EAS 9.11 | 10. 45 10.99 | 11.52 17.69 
rer ree 17. 96 21.71 22. 24 26. 00 41.81 
Seamen, apprentices................... 6.70 | 8. 58 8.04 8.31 3.40 

Sailing vessels: 
ji... (SEES RR pees Shae ee 18. 49 | 21.44 22.78 26. 26 57.89 
Second officers............ atk ews 6 AS 14. 47 | 17.15 18. 22 20. 64 465.90 
oO ea ee eae © eee 8 17.15 18. 76 18. 76 21.17 34.30 
0 ee Se 14. 20 | 16.35 16.35 17.96 29.75 
ROMs chase os sth  a S 11.52 13.40 13. 40 14.74 26. 00 
Seamen, Ordinary................. eal 14.74 16.62 19. 56 23.85 38.59 
Seamen, apprentices................... 6.97 | 8.04 a.38 8.31 13.13 

1 Not reported. 
WAGES IN OCCUPATIONS IN RURAL DISTRICTS, 1895 TO 1915. 
Occupational group. | 1895 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1915 

Lf 0 TS Tee ee TP ePer TTT tre re $0.57 $0.70 $0. 69 | $0. 80 $1.14 

taftsmen: 

RE lewadaeens ~bink <a ds ns isas devas) . 66 79 81 | .90 1. 23 
I orcvavecnccsss eben . 69 . 80 79 | 94 1.22 

RTE 2 a ee eee. eer et ee ee .62 | .76 | 81 | 1.01 1.14 

Ca swacdcsecowceccse gees - 80 85 87 1.17 | 1. 41 

Agricultural laborers, males !.............. 35 | 39 | 40 | 55 | 69 





! Lodging and board not included. 
18988° —17——-8 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





MINIMUM WAGE LAW OF ARKANSAS HELD CONSTITUTIONAI.. 


The Supreme Court of Arkansas on June 4 sustained the mini- 
mum wage law of the State (Act No. 191, Acts of 1915). The act in 
question establishes the hours of labor for females, and makes it un- 
lawful for manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishments, 
laundries, and express and transportation companies to pay female 
workers of six months’ practical experience less than $1.25 per day: 
inexperienced workers who have not had six months’ experience are 
to receive not less than $1 per day. Employment in excess of thic 
prescribed working-day of nine hours is to be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half; the period in which overtime may be worked is lin- 
ited to a maximum of 90 days per year. Provision is made for piece- 
workers, and for investigations as to work in canneries, hotels, res- 
taurants, and telephone establishments, special findings within fixed 
limits being authorized. 

In the case in question (State ». Crowe, 197 S. W. 4), the State 
proceeded against J. B. Crowe for violation of the law, the court 
below deciding against the validity of the act. The State appealed 
and secured a reversal of this finding, the supreme court upholding 
the law and remanding the case for proceedings in accordance with 
its view of constitutionality. Technical questions as to procedure and 
enactment were first disposed of, and the court then noted the gen- 
eral tendency of the States to regulate employment and conditions of 
women and children in behalf of the welfare of the race. For itself 
the court said: “ It is a matter of common knowledge, of which we 
take judicial notice, that conditions have arisen with reference to thie 
employment of women which have made it necessary for many of the 
States to appoint commissions to make a detailed investigation of 
the subject of women’s work and their wages.” Reference was 
made to the action of the Supreme Court of the United States which 
by its equal division left undisturbed the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon in the case Stettler v. O'Hara (69 Ore. 519, 159 


Pac. 743). It was pointed out that the legislature was obligate’ 


not to fix an unreasonable or arbitrary minimum wage, but that there 
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is no more appropriate standard than the normal needs of the average 
employee, this being the basis on which the legislature proceeded in 
its enactment of the law in question. 

Chief Justice McCullough dissented on the ground that no rela- 
tion could be discerned between the wages earned by female em- 
ployees and their health or morals, holding, also, that the action of 
the Supreme Court in the O’Hara case was without persuasive effect 
and not a precedent as a decision by the court itself. Another justice 
concurred in the conclusion that the act invades the Constitution of 
the United States and of the State of Arkansas, but took the view 
that the action of the Supreme Court was controlling, and must 
stand until otherwise decided. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER!. 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION. 


[resented and adopted at the fifth annual meeting of the association held at Milwau 
Wis., Sept. 20 and 21, 1917.] 


In January, 1916, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began publis! 
ing in the Montutiy Review the reports of the operation of Stat: 
and municipal public employment offices in the United States. Fro 
the outset it was apparent that the figures published for the differen 
employment offices were not comparable because there was no wii 
formity of method or practice in compiling the information whic 
was furnished by the different offices. There were no generally ac 
cepted definitions or interpretation of the several items in the report» 
presented. In some offices every person who comes in to apply for » 
job is registered, in others only those are registered for whom po- 
tions are available. Some bureaus renew the application of a per- 
son each day he comes to the employment office, others make no 
record whatever of renewals. Some offices report, as positions fill: 
ull persons sent out to positions; others report only those whom tlicy 
uscertain to have been actually hired. It is plain, therefore, thai 
figures compiled on such indiscriminate bases are not comparal)|: 
and are in a sense misleading. With full knowledge of these <i 
erepancies, the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics }:: 
continued to collect and publish these reports each month in the 
Montutiy Review. This has been done with the hope that the supe:- 
intendents and directors of the various employment offices would note 
these discrepancies and would appreciate the importance of recor: 
ing the statistical facts on a uniform basis. Unfortunately this hoje: 
has not been fully realized, although some progress has been mace. 

At the last meeting of this association, held in Buffalo a year ago 
last July, these deficiencies were clearly presented and the sentiment 
was expressed that the compilation of statistics relative to the activi- 
ties of employment offices was worth while. It was concluded that 
agreement must be reached upon uniform definitions and practices so 
that the reports from all offices will be on the same basis. For the 
purpose of formulating such definitions and practices a committee 
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on standardization was named as follows: Royal Meeker, chairman, 
Charles F. Gettemy, H. J. Beckerle, C. H. Mavhugh, and Luke D. 
McCoy. This committee was charged with the task of drawing up a 
-ystem of uniform records and formulating standard definitions of 
erms and methods of work to be followed by all the offices through- 
out the country. 

During the year four meetings of the committee on standardiza- 
tion have been held. The first was held in New York City, January 
2 and 24; the second in Cleveland, Ohio, March 12 and 13: the 
third in Chicago, Ill., June 6 and 7; and the fourth in Milwaukee, 
\Vis., September 19. 

To assist the committee in its deliberations, the chairman invited 
directors and superintendents of employment offices and others ac- 
tively interested in employment office work in the various States to 
come to the meetings and give us the benefit of their advice. Many 
have responded to the invitation and have given valuable service and 
counsel. 

All of the meetings were well attended, although it was not pos- 
sible to have present at any one meeting representatives of all the 
States which conduct public employment offices. However, twelve 
Siates and the Federal Government have been represented at one or 
nore of these meetings. 

At the New York meeting consideration was given to the kinds of 
records that should be kept by the offices and the interpretation that 
should be made of the terms used in the various official reports. 
These subjects were fulJ~ discussed and the following resolutions 
adopted : 

Resolved, Tha. when any public employment office receives an order calling 
for more than two workers, the employer shall be asked to give definitely the 
actual number of places he has open. The employer's statement of the number 
of places he has open shall be set down as his demand for employees. 

Resolved, That when all erforts fail to ascertain from an employer the number 
of positions he has open, the number of persons sent to him for positions on 
any one day shall be taken as the number of persons called for by him on that 
day and such number shall be entered each day as his demand for employees. 

Whereas the records of applications from employers are not now being re- 
ported on a uniform basis, and 

Whereas figures giving the number of such applications, even if secured on 
2 uniform basis, would treat the small employer and the large employer as of 
equal importance, and 

Whereas such figures are thought to be of little significance: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That hereafter the records of the number of applications from em- 
ployers shall not be reported to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but the number of different employers who make application to the office in a 
year shall be reported to the said bureau. 

Resolved, That every public employment office should register each applicant 
who applies at the desk or by mail for work, for the first time, and that suf- 
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ficient clerical force and office facilities to register all such applicants sho); 
be provided for each office. 

If for any reason an office is unable to register all applicants for employ 
its reports, annual or other, shall state what classes have not been register; 
and the reasons necessitating the omission of such classes. 

Resolved, That as soon as possible the several public employment offices 
their annual reports make all statistical tabulations cover the calendar year. 

Resolved, That there be adopted a system of eliminating the applicatio, 
cards from the files at the end of some period to be subsequently decided wy 

Resolved, That at the close of each calendar year the cards of all applicants 
for positions who have not renewed their applications or been referred to posi- 
tions during the two full calendar years preceding shall be eliminated peri.- 
nently from the files. If an eliminated card is consulted for any purpose j; 
shall in no case be restored to the files or used in lieu of a new application 
card, and any applicant whose card has been eliminated shall, if again making 
application, be treatéd as a new applicant and registered accordingly on a new 


card. 


ILLUSTRATION. 


Suppose it is decided to begin the elimination of the cards from the files on 
January 1, 1918. Elimination should be made only of the cards of those appli- 
cants who have had no dealings with the Bureau either by original registration, 
renewal, or reference to a position for at least two full calendar years preceding 
January 1, 1918. Suppose Mr. A registered January 2, 1916, and has since had 
no dealings with the office. His card should not be eliminated because his 
registration has not run two full calendar years preceding January 1, 1918, the 
date of eliminating cards from the files. His card should not be eliminated 
until the next day of elimination comes, namely, January 1, 1919. The reso- 
lution as adopted provides for the elimination of the cards of applicants who 
have had no dealings with the employment office for a period of at least two 
full calendar years and less than three full calendar years. What is true of 
new registrations is equally true of renewals. Any applicant who either rezis- 
ters, renews his registration, or is sent out to employment subsequent to 
January 1, 1916, should have his card retained in the files until January 1, 1919. 
This means that on January 1, 1918, registration and renewal cards will be 
eliminated running back to and including January 2, 1915. 

Resolved, That the report of this meeting shall be edited by the Federa! 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and shall be published in the MontHty Review. 


The subject of renewals was discussed at length, but no definite 
agreement was reached. 

The committee then adjourned to meet March 8 and 9, 1917, at the 
rooms of the Cleveland Public Employment Office. This city was 
chosen to enable the members of the committee to study the forms, 
methods, and practices of the Cleveland office. 

To enable those attending to visit the State employment office on 
a Monday morning the date for holding the Cleveland meeting wi: 
changed to March 12 and 13, and it was held as planned, in the Cleve. 
land Public Employment Office. 

The meeting was convened at 7 o’clock a. m., the opening hour of 
the employment office, in order that the members of the committee 
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might observe the methods pursued and the manner in which the 
work of that office is handled. During the morning about 500 new 
applications and renewals were received and over 250 employees 
were sent out to positions. We had the opportunity to follow the 
office procedure from the original application filled out by the appli- 
cant through to the placement of the worker in the position to which 
he is sent. All of the blank forms used were examined and their 
uses and purposes fully explained. The committee then repaired to 
the mayor’s reception room in the city hall, where the conferences 
were held. The order of business was (1) the uniform definition 
of terms to be used in employment records and the interpretation of 
same; (2) the question of renewals of applications; (3) references to 
positions; (4) placements; and (5) the classification of occupations 
and industries. An extended discussion of these subjects resulted in 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That applications should be renewed and renewals recorded every 
day that a registered applicant for employment appears at an employment 
bureau. Bureaus may permit renewals by mail or telephone. 

Resolved, That on the first of each month all applications which were made 
prior to the fifteenth day of the preceding month shall be placed in the-inactive 
file unless in the meantime they have been renewed. 

Resolved, That at the close of each calendar year the cards of all employers 
who have not renewed their applications during the two full calendar years 
preceding shall be eliminated permanently from the files. If an eliminated 
card is consulted for any purpose it shall in no case be restored to the files or 
used in lieu of a new order card, and an an employer whose card has been 
eliminated shall, if again making application, be treated as a new employer 
and registered accordingly on a new card. 

Resolved, That statistics be tabulated showing the number of persons who 
have secured one position and the number of persons who have secured more 
than one position through the employment bureau during the calendar year. 

Resolved, That a record be kept of the number of offers of positions made 
through each employment bureau, and that the term “offer of position” be 
understood to refer to an individual offer to one person. 


There may therefore be no direct relation between the number of 
offers of positions and the number of positions offered. For example, 
if an applicant is sent to a position which he does not secure and an- 
other applicant is subsequently referred to the same position, then 
the number of offers of positions is two, while, as a matter of fact, 
there was but one position offered. It is the number of offers of 
positions that should be reported. 

Resolved, That a position shall be considered secured only when the employ- 
ment bureau has direct evidence that a person sent to it has been actually 
employed and that such evidence shall be in the form of a record that the 
information was received by telephone or inquiry from the office, or voluntarily 


from the employer, or by mail, or at the office personally by either the employer 
or employee. 
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Resolved, That the active files shall contain only employers’ or employe.’ 
record cards and verification cards of places filled which have been used wit})\) 
one month. 

Resolved, That the inactive files shall contain only employers’ and employe: ~ 
record cards and verification cards of places filled which have not been ws; 
within one month, but which have been used within the two preceding calen: 
years. 

Resolved, That the dead files shall contain only employers’ and employe. 
record cards and verification cards of positions filled which have been in dis) 
for two previous calendar years but which may have to be preserved as pul)!' 
records. 

Resolved, That data for males and females be clearly distinguished on ;)), 
records and in reports. 

Resolved, That registrations and placements of minors under 19 be repor: 
separately, and that the minimum age in this group be stated. 

Resolved, That bureaus should distinguish in their records and repo 
between temporary and steady positions. All data should be reported by oc 
pation, but, in addition, the total number of placements for each sex should 
divided into three general groups, as follows: (1) Temporary, one day; (° 
temporary, other (two days or less than one month); (3) steady (one mo: 
or more). The duration of the position in each case is to be determined fri) 
the facts secured in connection with making the placements. 


A resolution was proposed by Mr. Kruesi, which offered the servic. 
of the public employment offices to the United States to assist in 1 
cruiting men for the Army and Navy, and to secure men in other 
capacities needed by the Federal Government. After long debate 
this resolution was withdrawn. The opposition to this resolution 
mainly on the ground that it was not the function of the public 
employment offices to serve as recruiting stations for the Army ani 
Navy, and that any extensive use of the offices as such would be detri- 
mental to the regular placement work for which they were created. 


The third meeting of the committee was held at the Congress Hote! 


Chicago, Ill., June 6 and 7. 4 
The order of business as outlined in the call was as follows: i 
1. Classification of occupations and industries, to be used by public emp!loy- ; 


ment offices. 

2. Standard blank forms. 

8. Employment problems growing out of the war. 

a. What special problems in securing employees and employments have thie 
different offices met with? F 

b. What reorganization and changes in practices have been found necessii'’) 
to meet war emergencies? 

Each delegate will be called upon to give his experience and opinion. 

4. Plans for working out a national system of public employment offices. 

a. Federal subsidies to State and municipal offices. 

b. An independent system of Federal offices. 

ce. Should efforts be made at this time to secure Federal legislation ai! | 
appropriations to bring about a national system of employment offices? 5 

5. New business, : 


Crate 
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After a brief reference to topics 1 and 2, it was decided to defer 
discussion of them and the committee proceeded to the consideration 
of topic 3, “ Employment problems growing out of the war.” Each 
Federal, State, and city representative was called upon to outline 
the special problems met with in securing employees and employ- 
ments as a result of the war situation, and to specify what reorgani- 
yition and changes in practices have been necessary to meet war 
emergencies. ‘The reports and discussion emphasized the urgent 
need for the establishment of a Federal system of employment serv- 
ice to unify the State systems. 

The remainder of the conference, therefore, was devoted to the 
consideration of “ Plans for working out a national system of public 
employment offices.” This very important topic was discussed at 
length and the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas the necessity for a National Bureau of Employment Offices has been 
long recognized, and 

Whereas the present war emergency further emphasizes the need of such 
a bureau: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Public Employment Offices rec- 
ommends to Congress the immediate establishment of a National Bureau of 
[Employment Offices under the United States Department of Labor, as follows: 

1. The National Bureau of Employment Offices shall aid and assist the several 
State systems already in existence and encourage and aid the establishment 
of such systems in other States under the following conditions: 

(a) That each State shall adopt such record system, methods of work, and 
form of reporting as shall be approved by the National Bureau. 

(>) That each State shall report as an entire State to such place and at 
such times as shall be approved by the Nationa] Bureau. 

(c) That the National Bureau shall furnish trained and experienced agents, 
whose duty it shall be to aid in organizing systems in States where no system 
has already been established; ip the establishment of new offices in States now 
having such systems; and in increasing the efficiency of offices previously estab- 
lished. Said agents shall make such written reports concerning any office as 
may be required by the National Bureau upon its own initiative or at the 
request of the State director of employment offices. Copies of all such reports 
shall be furnished the State director. All questions involving individual offices 
shall be taken up with the State director. 

(d) That the National Government shall contribute to every State work- 
ing under the system approved by the National Bureau one dollar for every 
dollar appropriated and expended by said State for employment office work, 
including such amounts as may be contributed by any political subdivision 
cooperating with the State and a reasonable allowance for rental or other 
service. The amount contributed by the National Bureau shall be used for 
employment office work under the supervision of the State director of em- 
ployment offices. 

2. The National Bureau of Employment Offices shall establish clearing houses 
in such groups of States as shall be deemed necessary for the efficient exchange 
of information and the proper distribution of labor. 
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3. The National Bureau of Employment -Offices shall have an advisory c¢ojp- 
mittee consisting of the director of the National Bureau and the State dire . 
tors of employment offices. The director of the National Bureau shal] jo 
ex officio chairman of the advisory committee. Said committee shall meet «| 
least twice a year, traveling and other necessary expenses incident theret, 
being borne by the National Government. 

4. The National Burvau of Employment Offices shall be given authority {, 
license, supervise, and regulate all private employment agencies doing 4y 
interstate business. 

Resolved, That the next meeting of this committee shall be held at \{j)- 
waukee, Wis., on the 19th day of September, 1917, at which time the order 
of business will be the discussion of standard blank forms and proposed ¢lassi- 
fication of occupations and industries. 

On motion, it was voted that the President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Employment Offices be requested to appoint a committe: 
of three to present to the Council of National Defense the propos: 
to establish a National Association of Public Employment Offices, 
as embodied in the above resolutions. In accordance therewith, 
Messrs. Charles B. Barnes, director, State employment bureaus. 
New York; Fred C. Croxton, labor director, Ohio branch, Counc’! 
of National Defense; and W. G. Ashton, commissioner of labor of 
Oklahoma, were appointed as such committee. 


The fourth meeting of the committee on standardization was 
held at the Republican House, Milwaukee, Wis., on September 19, 
1917, at 9 o’clock a. m. 

The order of business as outlined in the call issued by the chair- 
man for the meeting was— 


1. Unfinished business: 
(a) Classification of occupations and industries to be used by public em- 


ployment offices. 

(>) Standard blank forms. 

(c) Review and reconsideration of resolutions adopted in previous confer- 
ences with the view of final ratification. 

2. New business. 


After the reading of the minutes of the Chicago meeting, by 
unanimous consent, the first topic was deferred for the present and 
the committee took up the consideration of topic 2, standard blank 
forms. Copies of sample forms were distributed and after extende:| 
discussion which resulted in some revision, the three following forms 
were unanimously adopted: 

1. Employers’ order card. 

2. Employees’ record card. 

3. Introduction cards. 
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FORM 1. 


[Front of card.] 


EMPLOYERS’ ORDER. 
Number... 


Date 


} 





Address a | Telephone 


} 

Occupation | Number wanted 
| 

Wages Hours | Probable duration 
of work 


Nationality | Sex | Age limit Color | Married 
or 
| | Single 








Apply to 





Remarks 





{Back of card.] 





HELP SENT. 








Nationality. | Date sent. 
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FORM 2. 


[Fron 





APPLICATIO 


Address: 





Occupation: 


Also willing to work as 





Age: | Color: 
2 aaa | ——— ‘ 
Birthp!ace: Citizen of U. S.: 
LAST EMPLOYMENT. 
Where: 
Occupation: 


Time employed: 


Wages: 





t of card.] 


N FOR WORK. 
Date: 


Telephone: 





Wages wanted: Willing to work 
out of town: 


Wages wanted: 


"Number of depend- 





Married. 

Single. ents: 
Widowed. 

Speak English. Renewals: 


Read English. 





Reasons for leaving: 
| 


How long unemployed: 





ktemarks: 
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POSITIONS OFFERED. 


Employer. Occupation. Date sent. Resu't. 
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INTRODUCTION CARD. 
[Front.]} 





————y 


FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE. 


ND tind sian'n gone nape He eioes; 1917, 
iia Guhesdnd sedihen ses 
I euansdiicebibnmer anes 
as an applicant for the position of...........................--- a eee 
(occupation) (wages ) 




















PE cncdnsincden het nln since cgdnés vaiideutinnnniiiacnanes << for t} 
Ee Se ere eee ST ND GY POEs ocinncvadeshcécuwiascscss 19] 
EE ee ey ee | 
MAD antitckeenttdeabhs Kkwnbenaetebddencesss. | 
| 
[Back.] 
| 
) | 
POST CARD. | 


]1-cent stamp.] 











FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 











In the opinion of the committee these three cards were ail that 
were needed to record all necessary information. 

The resolutions adopted at the three previous meetings of the com- 
mittee were next taken up. Each resolution was considered sepa: 
rately and all were, by unanimous vote, reaffirmed, except the third 
resolution adopted at the New York nreeting, reading as follows: 

Whereas the records of applications from employers are not now being re- 
ported on a uniform basis; and 

Whereas figures. giving the number of such applications, even if secured oD 


a uniform basis, would treat the small employer and the large employer as of 
equal importance; and 
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\Vhereas such figures are thought to be of little significance: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That hereafter the records of the number of applications from em- 
ployers shall not be reported to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
put the number of different employers who make application to the office in a 
year shall be reported to the said bureau. 

This resolution was reconsidered and, after discussion, was re- 
pealed, because the figures referred to are as accurate and as signifi- 
cant as the figures for persons asked for, new registrations, and 
renewals, 

The question of a uniform classification of occupations was next 
taken up. Two sample lists were presented for consideration, one an 
extended list embodying practically all occupations met with in the 
several employment offices of the various States; the other an abbrevi- 
ated list including only what was deemed the minimum that should 
be recorded. Considerable discussion was had as to the merits of 
each, after which a motion was made and seconded to adopt and 
amend the shorter classification. ‘The motion was lost. 

It was then moved that it was the sense of the committee that more 
consideration should be given this important question than was pos- 
sible at this meeting and that the committee should not, at this time, 
present any classification of occupations for adoption. The motion 
was carried, with the understanding that the committee would ask 
for further time to consider this very important subject.’ 

The meeting of the committee then adjourned. 

Royat Meeker, Chairman. 

Cuaries F. Gerremy. 

H. J. Becker.e. 

C. H. Maynucu. 
Luxe D. McCoy. 



































PROPOSED BILL FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, 






The committee on standardization of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, at a meeting held in Chicago, Il., June 
6 and 7, 1917, passed a resolution recommending to Congress the 
establishment of a national bureau of employment offices. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed which gave further consideration to 
the matter and prepared a draft of a bill to be introduced in Con- 
gress. The proposed bill was presented for consideration to the 
American Association of Public Employment Offices at its fifth 
annual meeting held in Milwaukee, Wis., September 20 and 21, 1917, 
and received unanimous indorsement. A copy of the bill follows: 















1The committee on standardization was continued by vote of the association. 
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A Bill To promote the welfare of industries and wage earners of the U)) :,) ( 
States; to extend the United States Employment Service in the De)... ] 
ment of Labor; to regulate employment agencies doing an interstate busi: ... 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives in Co, 
assembled: 4 
Section 1. That there is hereby extended and established in the Depart)))..; 

of Labor a United States Employment Service, in charge of a director, \}), 
shall be appointed by the President and shall receive a salary of $5,000 jo, 
annum. There shall also be in the Service such assistants, experts, spe j,| 
agents, clerks, and other employees as may be necessary to carry out the jj) 
poses of this act and as may from time to time be authorized by appropri: ) ivy 
or other law. 


~ «eh mee fs et ane as ef 


Sec. 2. That the Service shall (a) have general charge of any and ali «))- f 
ployment activities of the Department of Labor, and, subject to the approva! of 
the Secretary of Labor, prescribe rules and regulations for the conduct of {|e t 


Service: Provided, That no wage earner shall be directed without full noiive 
tu any establishment wherein a strike is known to exist or to impend; (})) i 
collect and furnish to wage earners and employers accurate information jy 
reference to employers seeking workers or workers seeking employment, using ¢ 
any appropriate means for securing and distributing such information and for 
preventing misrepresentation and the dissemination of misleading statemers 

by other agencies purporting to convey such information; (c) cooperate with 

all public employment offices in devising, installing, and from time to time 
amending and improving the best adapted, most efficient and economical s\s- 
tems of records and methods of conducting business for such offices, ond 
interchanging information with all such offices or other authorities and organizs 


tions having to do with similar work; (d) encourage and aid State and ] 
municipal authorities in establishing and operating public employment olives 
in conformity with standards approved by the Service; (e) license and regulite 
private agencies engaged in the interstate employment business for profit. 

Sec. 3. That the Service may subdivide the country into districts and Zones . 
and therein at convenient locations establish clearing houses for employment 
information to which public employment offices located within such districts { 
may make regular reports at such times and containing such employment ir ' 
formation and relevant data as the director may require. It shall be the 


function of such clearing houses to connect offices registering employers seekinz 
workers but unable to supply them from their own patrons, with offices revi 
tering workers of the type desired but unable to connect them with opport: 
ties for employment within the districts which they respectively serve. 

Sec. 4. That for the general purposes of this act is hereby appropri:t« 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum « 
$ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. That for the purpose 
of aiding States in establishing and maintaining public employment ollices 
there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the following additional sums: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, _____~- dollars and for the fise:! 
year ending June 30, 1919, and annually thereafter the sum of —_____ dollars. 

Sec. 5. That the sums so appropriated in each fiscal year shall be alloticd 
to the States in proportion to the sums which they have appropriated «)\\ 
expended for the maintenance of public employment offices during the curre::! | 
year, but such allotment shall be made upon the condition that for every 


one dollar allotted from the Federal fund the State receiving it shall expen 
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during the current year for the maintenance of public employment offices not 
less than one dollar. 

In computing the allotment of any State sums expended by municipalities, 
counties, or other districts in the State shall be included: Provided, That the 
employment agencies of such municipalities, counties, or other districts are 
under the supervision of and are cooperating with the State public employment 
bureau. Any money allotted to a State on the basis of sums expended by 
municipalities, counties, or other districts in the State shall be turned over 
by the State to such municipalities, counties, or other districts in proportion 
to the sums which they have expended in the maintenance of public employ- 
ment agencies. The United States Employment Service shall annually ascer- 
tain Whether the States are operating their public employment offices in accord- 
ance with the purposes and provisions of this act and of the standards set 
from time to time by the director with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
and on or before the first day of January of each year shall certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the names of the States which have accepted the provisions 
of this act and have complied therewith and the amount which each such State 
is entitled to receive for the current fiscal year. Upon such certification the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the treasurer or other custodian of 
each State the money which it is entitled to receive and the money so received 
by the State treasurer or other custodian under the provisions of this act 
shall be paid by him to the public employment bureaus entitled thereto, 

Sec. 6. That in order to secure the benefit of the appropriation provided for 
in section four of this act, any State shall, (1) through the executive authority 
thereof, accept the provisions of this act and designate three or more persons 
connected with the Department of Labor or the public employment bureau to 
serve aS a State board, and have all necessary power to cooperate as herein 
provided with the Service in the administration of this act; (2) appoint the 
State treasurer or other State officer custodian to receive and disburse moneys 
paid to the State from the Treasury in pursuance of this act; (3) empower 
the State board to (a) organize a competent system of public employment 
offices, with administrative power to make and from time to time amend neces- 
sary regulations for securing the efficient and economical operation of such 
offices within the State, in cooperation with the Service; (b) to prepare and 
submit to the director of the Service for his approval and to put into operation, 
when approved, plans for organizing such offices, such plans to include provi- 
sions for operation of such offices by the State separately or jointly with 
municipalities or other districts and for the selection of all officers upon 
competency and merit and with tenure of office during good behavior and 
cfliciency; and such offices shall be required to make such reports to the 
director of the Service, at such times and stating such facts as he may 
require. On or before the first day of September in every year the State 
treasurer or other State officer appointed as custodian by any State shall report 
in detail the expenditures of every public employment office cooperating with 
the Service and receiving funds under the provisions of this act, and the 
board appointed as herein provided shall report in full regarding the opera- 
tions of such offices, giving such facts as may previously be outlined and 
required by the director; all such reports being for the period ending with 
the 30th day of June next preceding. 

Sec. 7. That no person, corporation, or association shall, without a license 
issued by the director, engage in the business for profit of sending or persuading, 
inducing, enticing, procuring, or causing to be sent from or to any point 
Within a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to or from any point out- 
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side of such State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or from any point ji), » 

Territory or the District of Columbia to another point within said Territory o, 
the District of Columbia (a) any person seeking employment, or (b) any in: 
mation regarding employers seeking workers or workers seeking employment. 

Application for such license shall be made, under oath, upon blanks furnis}\o) 
by the director and shall be in such form and contain such information as 
may require. The application shall be accompanied by a bond in the penal si) 
of one thousand dollars conditioned upon the faithful observance of the pri 
sions of this act and of any rules or regulations issued thereunder. Licenses 
issued under this act shall run for a period of not more than one year, shal! 1) 
be transferable, and the fee for the issuance of each license shall be twe: 
five dollars. 

The director shall, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Labor, | 
scribe uniform rules and regulations respecting applications for licenses, boj).\s 
to be given by licensees, and terms and conditions upon which the business 
required by this act to be licensed shall be conducted by licensees. 

Sec. 8. That if any person, corporation, or association licensed under | 
act is guilty of fraud or misrepresentation or violates any of the provisi 
of this act or any rule or regulations thereunder or any of the conditions 
his bond, the director may revoke his license and declare his bond forfeit: 
in whole or in part after giving him such notice as the director may deen 
sufficient and an opportunity to answer the charges against him. 

Sec. 9. Any person, corporation, or association who shall conduct the business 
required by this act to be licensed without first obtaining such a license, or 
after his license has been revoked and before procuring a new license in 1 
manner provided by this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall! |e 
punished by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than one 
thousand dollars or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or })) 
both such fine and imprisénment. 

Sec. 10. The duties required by law to be performed by the Division of Infor- 
mation of the Bureau of Immigration in the Department of Labor authorize: 
by section 40 of the act of February 20, 1907, entitled “An act to regulate the 
immigration of aliens into the United States,” and the officers, clerks, and 
other employees occupying statutory positions in the said Division of Inform:- 
tion are hereby transferred to and combined with the United States Employ- 
ment Service hereby created at such time and in such manner, arrangement, 
and organization as the Secretary of Labor may determine. All appropriation 
or allotments of appropriations hereto or hereafter made for the division © 

‘ information shall remain available for the said division until such time as 
shall be transferred to and combined with the United States Employme:! 
Service as herein provided. 

Sec. 11. That this act shall take effect immediately. 
























































WORK OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND OF PROVINCIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA. 


Data are presented in the following table showing the operations of 
the public employment offices for the month of September, 1917, and 
in cases where figures are available, for the corresponding month in 
1916. For the United States figures are given from Federal employ- 
ment offices in 31 States and the District of Columbia, Federal-State 
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employment offices in 3 States, a Federal-State-county-municipal 
employment office in 1 State, Federal-municipal employment offices in 
1 State, State employment offices in 16 States, a State-county-munici- 
pal employment office in 1 State, State-municipal employment offices 
in 2 States, municipal employment offices in 8 States, and a munici- 
pal-private employment office in 1 State. Figures from 2 Canadian 
employment offices are also given. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND SEPTEM- 
BER, 1917. 
UNITED STATES. 





| Persons applying 





















































Applica-| Persons for work. | Persons Posi 
le , tions | asked for | referred — 
State, city, and kind of office. fromem-| byem- | New : to posi- tions 

ployers. | ployers. | registra- “te tions,- | filled. 

tions. _— 
Alabama: | 
Mobile (Federal): 
TR. 60csccanecasccntelieceadense)ennsaqnws< 1 31 (2) 127 127 
a eee 2 110 110} ( 1 1 
California: 
Fresno (State): 
eee 929 3, 181 1,522 (2) 2, 650 2, 487 
Los Angeles (Federal): 
a ore $ 17 1 93 ( 18 | 17 
MOR G cissicadiacscscaccn (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Oakland (State): 
EE eT ee 846 1, 285 536 (2) 1.121 801 
LS ES 1,298; 2,505 | 807 (2) | 1, 841 1, 453 
Sacramento (State): 
C6 weaver sisaeccenwes 655 | 1, 583 |} O44 (2) 1, 450 1,322 
September, 1917................... 664 1, 850 | 930 (2) 1, 607 1, 463 
Sacramente (municipal): 
eee (2) 332 67 (2) 332 332 
ESS ee | 216 | (2) 52 | (2) | (2) 278 
San Diego (Federal): 
September, 1916................... | 431 | 713 1 757 (2) 898 675 
4. errr e (2) (?) (2) (2) (2) (?) 
San Francisco (Federal): | | 
September, 1916................... 394 | 763 11,314 (2) | 865 401 
September, 1917..... asenpeweeseae 427 650 1407; (2) | 458 185 
San Francisco (State ): | 
September, 1916................... 26s! ams 2, 764 (2) 3, 207 2, 57 
ES | 2,884] 6,327 2, 805 (2) 5, 131 4,153 
| os 
Total: 
September, 1916...........-. wees | aS) Se Ne 7, 891 | 6, 120 
September, 1917............- eed Gee Gees beet (2) | 810,019 
Colorado: | 
Colorado Springs (State): | 
September, 1916................... i (2) 656 610 (2) | 582 | (2) 
onc ccceccocesteses 700 700 | 488 (2) (2) | 443 
Denver (Federal): 
CC Ter 4 6 | 1 26 (2) 7 | 3 
September, 1917..........--------- 10 25 1 22 (2) | 22 | 4 
Denver No, 1 (State): 
I ORO (2) 612 410 (2) 385 (2) 
September, 1917................... 1, 309 1,309} » 746/ (2) (2) 674 
Denver No. 2 (State): 
September, 1916................-.. (2) 462 370| (3) | 263 (2) 
September, 1917...............-... 894 894 440; (2) | @) 402 
oo a (State ):4 
6666 butane ees 6s 575 575 1 398 2 2) 3 
Pueblo (State): we, os 
Gemeemaner B006................... (2) 983 944 | (2) 862 (2) 
September, 1917................. de 550 | 550 467 (2) (2) 462 
Total: | 
CC | eee ERD ot NE MP 8 Late 2, 099 | (2) 
SS LR 2 PR ee eee ieee ¢ ae 2, 301 


; Number applying forwork. * Exclusive of Los Angeles and San Diego Federal offices, not reported. 
Not reported. 4 Temporary office conducted during fruit season. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND SEP] Me 
BER, 1917—Continued. e 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 





Persons applying 

Applica-| Persons for work. 
tions | asked for |— : 

fromem-| by em- New 

| ployers. | ployers. | registra- 

tions. 


Persons 

—_——— referred 

to posi- 
tions. 


State, city, and kind of office. 
Renew- 
als. 








Connecticut: 
Bridgeport (State): 
September, 1916 973 1,118 
September, 1917 601 730 
Hartford (State): 
September, 1916 941 1, 232 
September, 1917 1,301 
New Haven (State): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 
Norwich (State): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 
Waterbury (State): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 




















Total: 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 








Delaware: 
Wilmington (Federal): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 


District of Columbia: 
Washington (Federal): 
September, 1917 


Florida: 

Jacksonville (Federal): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 

Miami ( Federal): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 


Total: 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 


























Gonge: J 
avannah (Federal): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 


Idaho: 

Boise (municipal): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 

Moscow (Federal): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 


Total: 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 























Mlinois: 

Chicago (Federal): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 

Chicago (State): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 

East St. Louis (State): 
September, 1916 
September, 1917 ‘ 399 

Peoria (State): 
September, 1916 946 
September, 1917 382 

Rock Island-Moline (State): 
September, 1916 717 742 
September, 1917 2, 143 1,071 

Rockford (State): 

September, 1916 1, 692 1, 426 
September, 1917 1,427 743 


1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND SEPTEM- 
BER, 1917—Continued. 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 


State, city and kind of office. 


Ilinois—Coneluded, — 
Springfield (State): 


September, 1916... .......cccccceeee 
September, 1917........cccceeeeee 


Total: 


September, 1916............. 


September, 1917............. 


Indiana: 
Evansville (State): 


EE So onins venvescesecce 
September, 1917. ...............-.. 


Ft. Wayne (State): 
Eee 
. .. “ee 
Indianapolis ( Federal): 
September, 1916. ...-. ric ianwice ati 


Co eee 


Indianapolis (State): 


September, 1916. .................- 


Bepteminer, BOLZ. ......-cccecccccese 
South Bend (State): 


September, 1916............-..---- 


ere 
Terre Haute (State): 
A: eee 


Total: 
September, 1916. ............ 
Pemonmer, Weas.........-.. 


Iowa: 
Des Moines (State): 
September, 1916. ..........-.-...--- 
eee 


Kansas: 


Topeka (State): 


I a occcccesessaessee 


ee Kent 
Kentucky: 
Louisville (State): 
September, 1916........ eee 


. * 


Louisville (municipal-private): 
.. 3 eae 
Ee 


Total: 
September, 1916. ............ 
September, 1917. ...........- 


Louisiana: 

New Orleans (Federal-State): 
Saver 
September, 1917. . 

Maine: 

Portland (Federal): 

A 
Maryland: 

Baltimore (Federal): 

ee 


September, 1917.................-. 


Massachusetts: 
Boston ( Federal): 
September, 1916................... 
September, 1917. .................. 


1 Not reported. 
2 Number applying for work. 





! 
Persons applying | 
for work. 































































































Applica-| Persons | Persons Posi 
le tions | asked for |——_- referred Soe 
\fromem-| byem-|_ x, | to posi- Thea 
| ployers. | ployers. tl | Renew- | tions. filled. 
tions. | als. “a 
| 
| 
} (1) 958 608 | (1) (1) 559 
| 553 841 336 | 483 770 582 
| | 
pin oe6 bsdeidemees sn ibdnseedeet cnn enadees (4) 14, 416 
EIR REC RN, SOREN SID | 20, 952 17, 958 
a Tee a 
453 | 453 90 40 | 502 453 
180 453 407 104 7 482 
359 520 380 43 420 381 
| 394 807 117 616 801 733 
90 653 | 2 660 (*) 574 542 
170 985 | 21,852 (1) 924 796 
719 79 () CQ) | 799 587 
1, 476 1,497 | 1,358 118| 1,476 1, 392 
237 767 | 349 43 | 361 311 
203 379 | 260 47 | 307 | 278 
150 350 209 52 261 258 
FEE: REET! Skee ee a 32,656 |  %2,274 
an |. ORE RSIS RETA. 4, 256 3, 939 
36 | 220 114 | 37 123 93 
52 | 321 124 15 126 Ot 
| 
32 35 35 | 3 36 | 27 
110 1, 230 355 ll | 347 | 333 
| 737 737 904 Q) | 737 737 
232 217 2 265 (1) 217 217 
() 290 373 | 595 243 | 109 
1380 538 157 268 302 127 
| | 
A Cee eer 980 846 
5 1, 078 2 500 | Yo 173 27 
154 1,029 3258} (yf 927 718 
13 | 109 2 59 (1) 33 5) 
} j 7 
59 90 2 163 (1) 106 106 
45 442 2957) (1) | 731 613 
| 
I Bo alec ie “ee 251 (*) oS es: * 
65 | 2,620, 71,317 (}) | 1, 360 1, 202 


3’ Exclusive of Terre Haute office, not reported. 
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UNITED STATES—Continued. 

































































Persons applying 
‘ for work. 
Applica-| Persons Persons p 
State, city, and kind of office. Ph ll , — ” pane boi 
ployers. | ployers. i Renew-| tions, | 4H! 
tions. als. 
| | 
Massachusetts—Concluded. 
Boston (State): 
September, 1916. ..... i. ee | 2,543 2,783} 11,259} (2) 83,519 | 
A RS = rere 2, 454 | 2,761 11,527 | (?) | %3,781 | 
Springfield (State): 
EE ee | 1,182 1,601 1 691 | (2) 31,894 
0 rer 1, 026 | 1, 468 1 616 | (2) 31,683 
Worcester (State): | 
eo ELE 1, 064 1, 419 1 594 | (2) 31, 443 
ke a ee | 1, 107 | 1, 438 | 1 603 (2) ', #2. bai 
| 
Total: | | | 
errr Ore Smee Ge AES a ee pE Eee 6, 786 
oS eee. eee | Paar |) See ree See eee er | 8,345 
Michigan: 
Battle Creek (State): | | 
September, 1916. .... ce fo i eee 78 | 228 | 4146 | (2) 135 
Og, Oe 299 | 403 | 403 | (2) 403 
Bay City (State): | 
PONEDOT 1) BONG. 0 oso ocs avec cevccen 43 163 | 481 (2 81 
Tre RS 42 88 | 101 (2) 112 
Detroit (Federal): | 
RN II, 6:05 occ samasecaceele 331 971 4 688 (2) 688 
NII, MEER a ncaccckocvccinacsets 56 250 | 4 281 (2) 217 
Detroit (State): | 
September, 1916. .... saben achbacale 602 5, 216 45,549 (2) 4, 680 
a a, es 1,144 6, 097 | 6, 100 (2) 6,075 
Flint (State): 
PIED RUE. oo ccccscesscsesste 404 806 | 4778 (2) 778 
ES are 447 1,335 | 779 (2) 742 
Grand Rapids (State): | 
OS are 457 993 | 4874 (2) 852 
LE ee 478 1,189 | 945 (2) 808 | 
Jackson (State): 
September, 1916................... 396 | 898 | 4 768 m7 755 
| rer ere 511 552 | 429 (2) | 439 
Kalamazoo (State): 
September, 1916...¢..............- 350 514 | 4490 2) | 490 | 
Sn as cncanaananhemd a 463 603 710 (2) 556 
Lansing (State): 
September, 1916.................-- 69 270 4233 | (2) 217 | 
September, 1917................... 134 639 651 (2) 639 
Muskegon (State): 
September, 1916................... 64 285 4214 (2) 212 
September, 1917................... 65 437 232 (2) 157 | 
Saginaw (State): 
September, 1916................... | 171 1,012 4741 (2) 741 | 
Ns BENE as csi cckoesceccccds 131 688 448 (2) 448 | 
Sault Ste. Marie (Federal): 
Bepesmabher, B06... .......e0secees 7 1, 033 450 (?) 36 | 
September, 1087. .......2..056.00.- 3 97 4 64 (2) 45 | 
Total: | 
ees eee eee & Cerys eee 9, 665 | 9, 
September, 1917............. PEE OSC SE Ee Geer 10, 641 10, 
Minnesota: | 
Duluth (State): 
September, 1916................... (2) | (2) (2) (2) (2) 
September, 1917.................-- | eis (?) (?) (2) 
Minneapolis (Federal): | | | 
September, 1916................... | 26 | 43 | 4 36 (2) 12 
Ns BIE a cccncnccesccncess 11 | 24 | 474 (2) 0 
Minneapolis (State): 
ne oe ree | (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
September, 1917............-...... (7) | 2,643: 2,194 (2) | 2,129) 
1 Number who were registered. 8 Number of offers of positions. 
2 Not reported. 4 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND SEPTEM- 
BER, 1917—Continued. 







UNITED STATES—Continued. 















Persons applying 
for work, 





| Applica-| Persons | Persons Posi- 
ai reRe : |}. tuons | asked for |——— ae | referred Acai 
State, city, and kind of office. | from em- by em- New | to posi- Alled. 
| , . ¥, 4 ’ Wr. +i . . 
ployers. | ployers. revistra- | Renew tions. 





als. 






| tions. 

















| 

Minnesota—Concluded. 

St. Paul (State): 
September, i ee (1) (1) | (1) (1) (1) 1. 246 

ee 1) 










Total: 
i ere ping chibi cl aiiie Ral des teeta ik winke ome devacedetl (1) 4.559 
ae: Pee ae; (ene Te Seer ae ( 











Mississippi: 







Gulfport (Federal): 
TE ETE 1 300 2 59 | (1) 0 0 
oN *’y Se ree 5 2,546 | 23 (1) 






Missouri: 












Kansas City (Federal-State) : 
Oe a 677 1,524 | 21,339 (1) 1, 403 1.077 
Se 1,034 | 2,190; 21,673; (1) | 1,625 1, 522 

St. Joseph (State): 
ot a i ee eee 659 1, 680 21, 285 (1) 1, 264 1,254 
a A | 429 | 1,198 2 780 | (1) 780 778 

St. Louis (Federal-State): 

0 rrr 160 819 | 358 | 27 | 385 370 
September, 1917................. .| 348 | 3, 256 2 












Total: | 






September, 1916............. 5 Oe, Se een 3, 052 | 2,701 
8 EEE SERED CARE eT NESE, jy te | 3, 57 










Montana: 








Butte (municipal): 
a eae 300 374 560 (1) 340 298 
ES TITS IE GQ) | 408 2 413 @) | @) 352 

Helena ( Federal): 

CS Ere 4 | 4 | 211}; (1) | 3 | 3 
September, 1917................... 23 | : : 












Total: 
September, 1916.............|.. sae Ne tind ee eoliwcn cvowhen ae er 343 301 
PN, CUE io. ccnccccloaowavesoelenbc pei MURS asick-o «37a cep naneil 3 
















Nebraska: 
Lincoln (Federal): 
a 291 488 | 2 393 | (1) 393 393 
Omahe ( Federal-State-count y-munic- 
ipal): 
September, 1917................... 75 


Total: 


















































i ER shane ae SESE A ATED. ora Oe 1, 659 | 1, 382 
Nevada: | ¥ a 
Reno (Federal): 
September, 1916................... 75 263 2303! (1) 252 | 237 
A RN 126 426 2211 (1) | 209 | 196 
New Jersey: ~~ — b aaa - ——————— pony ———<. —————— 
Jersey City (Federal-State): . 
September, 1916................... 12 407 | 2173 (1) | 125 | 107 
- me ty eth 4 RE ae 87 41 2173 (:) 687 622 
Newar ederal-State ): 
September, 1916 i OO eee 1, 237 1, 643 22,978 (1) | 1, 712 1,317 
MI BEN og. occcccccccccccs 2, 485 8, 858 21,531 1 6, 694 5, 867 
Orange (Federal-State): si 
a ° | 
September, 1917................... 268 5A6 181 Qa) | 282 264 
Total: ay a4 ae 
LTT SRE: SA eS Creat Sse | 81, 837 31,424 
I MM corocéccccechocsanccs ad 2 yO, DA ESSo Nee 7, 663 6, 753 
! Not reported. 8 Exclusive of Orange office, not reported. 
2 Number applying for work. : , 







19691 
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Persons applying 
for work. 
Applica-| Persons | Persons P 
State, city, and kind of office. A, ‘i | : | owen | the 
ployers. | ployers. | eames a-| Renew- | tions. | fil 
tions. als. 
New York: | 
Albany (State): 
September, 1916................... 597 864 | 536 277 | 00) 
Reomeomemer, 2087..... 2. 2..656000-e 641 958 | 464 275 | 817 | 
Buffalo ( Federal): 
September, 1916................... 147 1,032 | 11,002 (2) 971 
SE ae (2) (2) (2) (2) (2 
Buffalo (State): | 
September, 1016..................- 982 1, 966 | 1, 264 72/;  =1, 831 
September, 1917...............-.-. | 1,208 2,138; 1,711 179} 2,539 
New York City (Federal): } | 
September, Ea ee 162 635 | 1219.5 (?) | 347 
September, 1917.:................. 3,913 6,597 10,433 (2) | 10,754 
New York City (State): | 
September, I el i lg ed 1,335 1,911 1, 081 SOA | 2.025 
September, Se See 2,107 2, 862 1, 206 875 | 2.810 
New York City (municipal): 
September, 1916................... 2, 167 2, 530 2, 163 (2) | 3,486 
pepeemamer, 1017... ........6.6.6-... 2, 529 2, 647 1, 876 2, 219 | 3. 409 
Rochester ( State " 
' September, 1916................... 1, 058 1, 681 890 343 | 1, 550 
September, SPR Serre rs 1, 574 2, 837 1, 605 582 | 2, 237 
Syracuse (State): 
September, 1916................... 1,038 1, 420 713 145 1, 146 | 
eiciiedbcccser dows 1, 196 1, 802 5 212 1, 494 
Total: | | 
I eee dds nk ons ie iidndebadlanenndibaaherde ss bei i 12,146 | 
TE errr sree Delos ds ataiik ae EER Fee eee | 324,060 
—>— —— 
North Dakota: | 
Bismarck (Federal): 
a: Ee ee 95 300 | 1 290 (2) 290 
Ohio: ar —— — — 
Akron (State-municipal): 
September, 1916.................-. | (2) 1, 853 77 1,269} 1,574] 1 
September, tia eletinc isk deena ce |} = (2) 2, 699 g98 1, 836 1, 946 | 1 
Athens (State-municipal): | 
September, 1917................... | (%) 122 107 59 110 | 
Canton (State-munici pal): 
September, 1917................... | @) 496 429 128 465 
Chillicothe (State- -municipal ): 
September, 1917..................- | (3) 5, 795 5, 724 99 5, 795 
Cincinnati (State-municipal): - 
September, 1916................... (2) 1, 840 1,317 2,434 1, 743 | 
September, 1917................... (2) 2, 935 3, 690 3, 358 2,485 | l 
Cleveland (Federal): 
September, 1916................... 4 36 1111 (2) 96 | 
September, 1917................... 4 1, 270 1141 (?) 113 | 
Cleveland (State-municipal ): 
September, 1916................... | (%) | 7,928 2,344 6, 744 6,694 | 
Sameember, 9087.................-0- = 8, 030 3, 433 7, 243 6, 788 | 
Columbus (State- -munic#pal ): 
September, 1916................... (2) 2,612 924 2, 050 2,155 1. 839 
September, 1917................... | (a) 3, 567 1,079; 2.501) 2,941 2 
Dayton (State- municipal): | 
September, 1916................... | (3) 1, 182 670 | 1, 006 908 
September, 1917................... (2) 1, 616 1, 083 1, 240 1,376 | 
Hamilton (State-municipal): | | 
September, 1917...............-... (2) 209 148 | 43 136 | i 
Lima (State-municipal): “7 : 
September, 1917...................! (2) 382 358 | 110 382 | | ‘ 
Mansfield (State-municipal): aa 
September, 1917..................- (2) 224 180 74 206 | 
Marietta (State-municipal): 
Septemmper, 1917................... (2) 317 200 | 101 226 
Marion (State-municipal): a 
September, 1917................--- | = (3) 643 247 | 91 282 
Portsmouth (State-municipal): * 
September, 1917..................- (2) 403 | 393 | 107 364 | 
1 Number applying for work. 3 Exclusive of Buffalo Federal office, not reported. i 
2 Not reported. r 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND SEPTEM- 
BER, 1917—Continued. 


UNITED STATES— (Continued. 


State, city, and kind of office. 


Ohio—Coneluded. - 
Sandusky (State-municipal): 


CS eee 


Springfield (State-municipal ): 
ae 
Steubenville (State-municipal): 
eee 
Tiffin (State-municipal): 
eee 
Toledo (State-municipal): 
September, 1916........... pai ences 
A: 
Washington C. H. (State-municipal): 
co ee 
Youngstown (State-municipal): 
ee 
Geneemiwer, 2017... ...............- 
Zanesville (State-municipal): 
A as 
Central office (State-municipal): 
es a 


Total: 
September, 1916............. 
September, 1917............. 


Oklahoma: 
Enid (State): 


Bepteswer, M16... ..........000-0- 


Re 
Muskogee (State): 

PONS INOS oss. estes ee 

0. A ee 
Oklahoma City (State): 

September, 1916 

> Se 
Tulsa (State): 

ae 

, 


Total: 
September, 1916............. 
September, 1917............. 


Oregon: 

Astoria (Federal): 
ee 
September, 1917................... 

Portland (Federal): 
| ee eee 
SS MED. cic ccaccccnssucs 

Portland (municipal): 

SU TIPS cs cc ccc cccccuces 


I I oo. n5'n od dation e n'arare 


Total: 
September, 1917............. 


Pennsylvania: 
Altoona (State): 


CS rrr 


« . Sega RRRRSS 
Harrisburg (State): 

eee 

September, 1917................... 


: Not reported. 
2 Exclusive of 16 offices not in operation in 


| Applica- 


| 


Persons 


Persons applying 


for work. 


| Persons 


September, 1916............. 






































| tions | asked for| . referred Posi- 
|fromem-| by em- | a | to posi- | Aled 
| ployers. | ployers. a Renew- | tions. : 
. | registra- | als 
oa, jij” 
Siasdeatd = ey ee ree (ies 
| 
| 
Q) | 248 184 | 63 194 110 
(1) 313 263 167 218 130 
(1) 676 340 354 | 650 502 
(1) 305 260 196 | 83 198 
(1) 4, 338 1, 362 1, 754 | 2,431 2,916 
(1) 4,924 2, 341 2,911 | 4,610 S S15 
(*) 291 114 69 165 119 
(1) 1,185 584 1, 052 1,141 957 
(1) 2, 025 965 1, 354 1,714 1, 504 
| 
(1) 231 | 243 102 236 136 
(4) 90 S18 90 RG 
1 ee ea, error. ae ee 2 16, 742 213,545 
ER AE, = EER 31,775 26, 617 
(1) 119 135 (; (1) 109 
178 316 137 (1) 121 | 115 
(1) 336 LX7 ( qa) | 153 
391 600 3 339 (1) 328 | 325 
(1) S39 515 (} (1) | 151 
259 930 607 (1) 583 515 
(4) 850 658 (4) (1) 658 
969 1, 928 31,369 1) 1, 260 , 247 
Ri er og oa ae ee Coe (1) 1,371 
ee | 2,292 2’ 202 
| 
31 | 276 | 283 | (1) 124 119 
| 13 361 937]; 6) 17 16 
| 
| 1,556 | 5,177} 34,017] () 3, 963 3, 755 
1,984] 4,318} 33,720]; () 3, 824 3, 635 
Q) | 5,177] 84 (1) (1) 3, 214 
, 594 3, 818 | 75 (1) (') 3, 184 
a 8 pee =| Sepeeeressare Fer N rr 44, O87 | 7, OSS 
RES CRM, TROP, SPT 43,841 6 835 
(1) 52 62 | 1 | 5 28 
| 30 76 29 | 39 | 56 55 
| 
| Q) 356 216 | 94 | 226 176 
| 140 | 72 367 | 117 415 S87 
3 Number applying for work. 
1916. 4 Exclusive of Portland municipal office, not reported. 
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Persons applying 
VOTK | | 
Applica- woo ye ee | Persons | P 
atin aie : tions | asked for |}————— ————| referred | +° 
State, city, and kind of office. fromem-| by em- | ol to posi- | _tior 
| ployers. | ployers. | ane WwW _| Renew- tions, | 4 
| gistra- als 
tions. 43 
| = 
Pennsylvania—Concluded. | 
Johnstown (State): | 
oe a (1) 178 | 57 | 14 | 63 | 
nd. eweeck 83 142 | 70 | 13 | 91 
Philadelphia (Federal): 
September, 1916..................- 81 31; 2144] (1) 174 
co Sb Ce 153 2, 392 2 763 | (4) 650 
Philadelphia (State): | 
September, 1916............ een | (1) 1, 158 | 635 | 815 1, 123 | 
SON MEG 6c ocvccceccccecccsn 477 1,891 | 2,201 | 502 1, 693 | 1 
Pittsburgh (Federal): 
September, 1916................... 28 590 | 3757; ©) | 495 | 
ene 6 114 | 2 106 (*) 102 | 
Pittsburgh (State): | 
a Sa ae (1) 765 | 692 | 137 | §28 | 
September, 1917................... 260 813 311 88 | 321 
Total: 
I ES og oo 8 IESG s cc akabihs ddebccenliessorusvathcoedne ntl 2, 644 9 
as eee eo Aree | EREErS oe “TRS 3, 328 
Rhode Island: 
aa Providence (Federal): 
. | 21 | 463 2 465 2 319 
Providence (State): 
; Deemer, B06. c. .wc s oc cee cceens 274 | 313 153 203 (*) 
September, 1917. .............60.0- 266 404 322 146 (1) 
- | —_ 
' Total: | 
H ee ee 6 es ro pee Se Sa (1) 
! SER a. Aes RRR MERE | =) 
South Carolina: 
Charleston (Federal): 
Bepeemner, 1016... .......0......... 0 | 0 231 (") 127 
> Se 2 | 145 | 2 799 (1) 145 
South Dakota: _ 
Huron (Federal): , 
I, BOT bc cnc ctcsccccccccen 43 55 2 82 (1) 67 
Tennessee: elas zi a 
Memphis (Federal): | 
September, 1916................... 5 | 523; 2104/ (1) 37 
ae ee ee 10 1, 222 21,942 (1) | 1, 930 l 
Texas: rr ee Tee” ' Ss 
Dallas (municipal): | | | 
4 September, 1916..................- 236 630 53 6 642 | 
f September, 1917................... 615 643 4512 | 9 608 | 
El Paso (Federal): 
: September, NEE ea ee 4 | 4 220; = (?) 7 | 
; Fort Worth (Federal): 
: tow | ee © 7 3, 032 2 848 | 4 848 
{ Fort Worth (municipal): | | 
September, 1916................... 227 834 442 | 27 427 
OS es 122 | 901 5 1, 064. 13 660 
Galveston (Federal): | 
September, 1916................... 1 1 | 228; (}) 7 
September, 1917............. 5 | 247 | 215) (2) 65 
Houston (Federal): | 
September, 1916................... 4 | ll | 217 (t) | 2 
September, 1917................... 1 | 20 | 210 (1) 8 
Total: 
8 Pe ee he a $1,078 | 6 1,( 
ES ER ee Pe eee AS Oe 2,196 1,4 
1 Not reported. 4 Includes 448 transients. & 


5 Includes 400 transients. 


2 Number applying for work. 
6 Exclusive of El Paso and Fort Worth offices, not reported. 


8 Includes Bourse Branch. 
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Persons applying | 
for work. 












registra- 





Applica-| Persons | | Persons Posi 
. , . : tions | asked for) | referred meee 
DLs ’ a re ( c ( ) ) x . ( 5 
State, city, and kind of office fromem-| byem- | x... to posi- ons 

ployers. | ployers. | ..0--)° Renew- tions 






ls. 






Virginia: 













Norfolk (Federal): ’ 
September, 1916............. avanen 9 18 171 (*) 32 23 
oo ee eee 15 5, 011 1 122 (2) s4 i4 

Richmond (municipal): 

September, ae svave 293 iS5 163 =) 555 
, 2 2 | 






September, 1917.............-. Exe 23 300 













Total: 
M6 ac iccindticnl aacaenns suhemeus s id hla mes ieee bones neil 587 254 
September, 1917......... Lee ee, ee é 














































Washington: 

Aberdeen (Federal): 

rer 14 300 1 329 (2) 10) 191 

re 7 | 39 177 (2) 39 39 
Bellingham ( Federal-municipal): 

ne ee 142 315 1 263 (?) 268 250 

re 139 | 319 1 270 (*) 166 151 
Colfax (Federal): 

Cr 9 23 118 (2) 81 81 

_ eS 30 75 1 125 | (2 66 61 
Everett (municipal): a 

A 672 (?) (*) | (?) (2) 159 

. ee (?) 465 ( (?) (*) 284 
North Yakima (Federal): | 

0 ee 821 2, 505 11, 864 | (?) 1,712 1,549 

eae 885 2,001 | 12,511 |} (2) 1, 796 1, 697 
Seattle (Federal): | 

September, 1916................... 169 825 11,092} (2) 357 319 

POMENIEN , BOR Fe. ccccccccccnccses 178 1,177; 11,983] (?) 465 136 
Seattle (municipal): 

eee 4,106 7, 433 (2 (2) 6, 996 6,519 

a res 4,428 7, 880 (2) (*) 7, 805 7,092 
Spokane (Federal): 

A ree 99 258 1 792 (2) 258 246 

a: ee 165 657 1 683 (2) 542 537 
Spokane (municipal): 

il a 2, 690 3, 572 (2) 3) 3,882 3,822 

I, Mlk. de uelewes es 1,915 | 2, 560 (2) (2) 2, 410 2,350 
Tacoma (Federal-municipal): 

ee 686 1, 333 1 1,084 | (2) 1, 267 1, 252 

SII, MEE. . 05 5c cen ccacess 635 | 1, 303 11,884 | # (2) 1,141 1,125 
Walla Walla (Federal): 

Ew dn alsc cancccessce 164 | 278 1 235 (2) 164 152 

0 ae 430 495 1 415 | (?) 261 240 
Wenatchee (Federal): 

eee ae 113 | 405 1 364 (2) 328 328 

ky ee ee 87 | 300 1 892 | 
















Total: 
I os coos duiwculccesnse.c« een eee) oe. oe aie 315,414 15,078 
Si kas EER RSet eee oe Peer Se eee 14, 894 1 



















Wisconsin: 
La Crosse (State-municipal): 
‘ September, 1916................... 149 219 1179 (2) 152 74 
— % _ i aii 216 111 149 (7) | 101 79 
Milwaukee ( Federal): 
\ 4 ee 1,021 3,776 1 3,379 (2) 3,095 2, 487 
Milwaukee (State-county-municipal): | 
September, 1916... ................ | ~—-:1, 880 3,770 | 12,892} (3) 3, 169 2, 289 
ty aga 4,326 1,886 3,648 (2) 3,791 2,679 
Oshkosh (State-municipal): | 
9 September, 1916. .................- 165 249 1 157 (2) 151 90 
a a a | 179 | 234 131 (2) 99 75 
F} 1 Number applying for work. 3Exclusive of Everett municipal office, not reported. 


2 Not reported. 
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Persons applying 
, for work. 
Applica- pees Syane Posi 
o it . tions | asked for |}————— referred sane 
State, city, and kind of office. fromem-| by em- New to posi- — 
ployers. | ployers. | 5. gistra- — tions. 
tions. , 
Wisconsin—Concluded. 
Superior (State-municipal): 
eee 391 1,116 1943 (2) 926 604 
September, 1917..................- 1,133 343 999 (2) 965 838 
Total: 
BES ee ee ee ery: 3 4,398 33,0 
September, 1917............. ‘queers ‘Piaiiae tnd. Rie MaNMiRaRRR 8,051} 6,: 
| | 
CANADA. 
Quebec: ‘ | 
Montreal (provincial): 
September, 1916. .................. 954 (2) 1 340 (2) 454 | 
September, 1917.................--| 198 570 | 1 274 (?) eel 
Quebec (provincial): 
rere (2) 291 | 117 (2) (2) 
es eee ee oer 46 387 | 1 233 (2) 173 
Total: 
Oe ee en Se een (2) 
I OIDs ba 5s ahnsdacubgebesescckleondase. ay | Jakseacebalas oceania | 539 
1 Number applying for work. ‘*Notreported. * Exclusive of Milwaukee Federal office, not reported. 


REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) FOR FOUR WEEKS 
ENDING AUGUST 10, 1917. 


According to the British Labor Gazette of August, 1917, the 
number of workpeople on the register of the 382 British employment 
offices at some time or other during the four weeks ending Augusi 
10, 1917, was 327,178, exclusive of workmen in occupations of a more 
or less casual nature, as dock laborers, etc. The figures comprise 
workers in professional, commercial, and clerical, as well as indus- 
trial occupations. The operations for the four weeks are summarize! 
as follows: 





























| Men. | Women. Boys. Girls. | Total. 

On registers at July 13, 1917....................22.-- 32,376 | 64,123; 6,814]  9,309| 112,622 
Number of individuals registered during period... ... | 63.794 | 112,899! 19,056 18, 807 214, x 

SE SI a8 ID Saar Pe ta. SAE | | 96,170 | 177,022 | 25,870} 28,116 | 327,178 . 
Reregistrations during period.....................-.- 2501! 2,730 323 290| «5, 814 
On registers at Aug. 10, 1917.................222.---- 28,189 | 56,494 6,632 8, 280 99, 595 
Vacancies notified during period..................... 55, 318 51,130 | 10,006 8,612 125, 066 
Vacancies filled during period.......................- 37,341 42, 669 | 8, 433 7, 063 | 95, 506 
Applicants placed in other districts.................. 9, 229 9, 956 1, 457 987 | 21, 629 

} 
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The average daily number of registrations and of vacancies filled 
for the four weeks ending August 10, 1917, is shown in the following 
table. together with comparative figures for a month ago and a 
vear ago: 




















—— ee oa 
| Average registrations perday Average vacancies filled per 
in period ending— day in period ending— 
Department. — — —————_—_—_—___—— 

| Aug. 10, | July 13, | Aug. 11, | Aug. 10, | July 13, | Aug. 11, 

} 1917. | 1917. 1916. 1917. 1917. 1916. 

| 

Wide saddened ahaa ndehintinigtinnecsanis 2,882} 3,310| 3,664 1,623} 1.875| 2,012 
Wometh... .b52s<dbaen dicate iivanttsscekes 5, 028 5, 575 | 5, 750 1, 855 | 2,193 | 2, 389 
BOCS...coccdarkcataddweecaccesivsesecessees 843 824 854 367 385 386 
GirlS.......0ecees cece cee ccceeesecccececese 830 880 870 307 | 351 354 
I linia 0 tnd teen ote id bre <n 9, 583 10, 589 | 11, 138 4,152 | 4, 804 | 5, 141 











EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received reports concerning the 
volume of employment in September, 1917, from representative 
manufacturing establishments in 13 different industries. Compar- 
ing the figures for September of this year with those from identical 
establishments for September, 1916, it appears that in 7 industries 
there was an increase in the number of people employed and in 6 a 
decrease. The men’s ready-made clothing industry showed an in- 
crease in this respect of 10.6 per cent. A decrease of 14.8 per cent 
appeared in car building and repairing. This decline would not be 
so great but for the fact that the falling off in two large plants was 
very marked. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1916, AND SEPTEMBER, 1917. 























| | | ; 
”y I } 
| Estab- ag m.. voll im Sep > Amount of pay ? 
| lish. | “S8- |" tember— Per rollin September—| er 
ments | ments , —_ = 
to | - er eeeee oh ee en eee ye 
inh [porting a_i] crease | crease 
Industry. bye for . pay | (+) or (+) or 
‘quiries Sep- = st eee 
| “were tember | 1916 1917 | crease | 1916 1917 | crease 
| sent, | both (—). | (—). 
|” | years | 
Boots and shoes... sain aie &5 77 1 week ..| 52,835 | 48,611 | — 8.0 | $676,803 | $707,556 | + 4.5 
Cotton manufacturing.... 88 | 57 |...do.....| 45,859 | 45,097 | — 1.7 | 442,812] 517,741 | +16.9 
Cotton finishing .......... 19 | ee 11,382 | 11,342 | — .4 134, 144 158,411 | +18. 1 
Hosiery and underwear... 82 | B94, Mt.eci 28,765 | 28,944 | + .6) 271,779} 320,941 | 418.1 
WORE ccndscdwecensdcess 56 | 44 |...do.....! 39,369 | 40,807 | + 3.7 482,240 | 614,340 | +27.4 
LARD 65 | 41 | 2 weeks .| 19,060 | 17,673 | — 7.3 | 426,023 | 428,664| + .6 
Men’s ready-made cloth- | 
Ea dvvatidaksvdaes sees 86 | 32 | 1 week...) 16,751 | 18,521 | +10.6 | 230,071 | 279,724 | +21.6 
Iron or este 141 112 | } month.'177, 146 |189,581 | + 7.0 |6,658,489 |8, 562,105 | + 28.6 
Car building and repairing. 78 22 |...do.....| 29,513 | 25,156 | —14.8 | 909,994 | 920,019 | + 1.1 
Cigar manufacturing ...... 103 63 | l week. .| 17,677 | 17,320 | — 2.0 204,749 | 222,537 | + 8.7 
Automobile manufactur- | | 
Ot ak, pubhbk sede 66 | 38,|...do..... 89,926 | 91,742 | + 2.0 1,861,768 2,158,537 | +15.9 
Leather manufacturing ... 46 | S |...do..... 13, 244 | 13,700 | + 3.0 187, 656 229, 553 | +22.3 
Paper making............ 80} 48 on ieee 25,766 | 27,344 | + 61 357,396 | 432,744 | 421.1 
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Each of the 13 industries canvassed showed an increase in the tot,] 
amount of the pay roll for September, 1917, as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1916. The greatest increase indicated—28.6 per cent—wags 
in the iron and steel industry. There was an increase of 27.4 pe, 
cent in woolen manufacturing. ° 

One shoe factory was closed during September, 1917, and anothe; 
was practically closed. The report rendered by one cotton manufye- 
turing plant stated that the number of workmen available was {,, 
short of the number needed to run the mill with present orders. 

The next table shows the number of persons actually working oy 
the last full day of the reported pay period in September, 1916, ay 
September, 1917. Many establishments do not keep a record of this 
fact and consequently the number reporting such data is small. This 
should be taken into consideration when using these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON 1: 
FULL DAY’S OPERATION IN SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND SEPTEMBER, 1917. 























| | 
Number ac is all y 
q working on last full | 
pase a an | day of reported pay | per ce; 
i S - incr 
Industry. porting for oe — | i 
September | P#Y Ton. \r 
both years. | oe 
1916 | 1917 | 
RE N08 hihi tinny ocr gonewicndnas ces 19 | 1 week.... 9,891 9, 272 — 
Cotton manufacturing .................... gee = Shee 23, 686 23,312 6 
Se IN os 5.3 odo bincig bo covineh doe ae eS 7,451 7,149 — 4.1 
Hosiery and underwear.................... ee Aer 8,610 8, 903 + 3.4 
ae tee vlan s re “aaree 31,718 34, 070 +7 
Se eeree ee ee te 25 | 2 weeks... 10,173 8,917 —12.3 
Men’s ready-made clothing................ 6 | 1 week.... 1,429 1,121 —21.{ 
Ra RR a 90 | 4month...} 140,075 149, 425 + 6.7 
Car building and repairing................. 2 oe 23,421 19, 499 - 
Cigar manufacturing.............. nee ee | 27 | 1 week.... 5, 219 4,855 —7 
Automobile manufacturing ................ My “aoe: 53, 161 53, 141 (1 
Leather manufacturing .................... 1D | i Os... 2. 6, 962 6, 930 -. 
I civcrccdddbncdcadnescdbcceseson 15 j---d0....-.. 9, 271 9,703 + 4.7 











1 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The figures in the next table show that in 7 industries there were 
more persons on the pay roll in September, 1917, than in August, 
1917. A 5.4 per cent increase in paper making was the greatest. 
Car building and repairing here again shows a marked decrease, «ue 
in part to the great falling off in one or two large plants. 

Employees in 9 of the industries received more money in September 
than in August, 1917. There was an increase of 12.7 per cent in au- 
tomobile manufacturing, which was the largest. 


. 
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= Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
Est 1 lish- roll in— in 
lish. ments Per Per 
report- cent { cent 
ents | " 
a ing Period of in- of in- 
Industry. which | ~~ of pay way rs et 
in- 2 roll. . ’ 
- 24) gust Augus t, de- August, | Septem- | de- 
quiries) ‘and 191 a crease | 1917. bane 1917. | crease 
: Sep- —). (—). 
sent. tem- | 
ber | | | 
Ge | yan > OP) Say jOeronany mor menees 
Bo ots and shoes. oP 85 65 | 1 week. .} 49,905 | 47,238 |— 5.3] 708,201 | 697,703 | — 1.5 
Cotton manufacturing . . 88 56 do.....| 46,477 | 46,070 | — .9]| 520,492] 537,895] + 3.3 
Cotton finishing .......... 19 16 esizcs 13,733 | 14,014 | + 2.0 202,650 | 206,448 |} + 1.9 
Hosiery and underwear... .| 82 ae, | oe 27,963 | 28,240 / + 1.0] 306,150 | 314,861 | + 2.8 
CL ore 56 ee Pere 40,534 | 41,484 | + 2.3 | 598,054 | 625,235) + 4.5 
SRS LOE ET 65 41 | 2 weeks .| 18,037 | 17,673 | — 2.0| 428,022] 428.664/ + .1 
Men’s ready-made cloth- 86 34 | 1 week..} 17,654 | 16,762 | — 5.1] 264,707 | 256,326 | — 3.2 
ing. | - 
Tron OG S006 ....25ccncees 141 110 | 4 month .|187,730 186,213 | — .8 |8, 603,361 ls, 429, 703 — 2.1 
Car building and repairing 78 22 ewes 28,005 | 25,156 | —10. 2 |1,039, 809 920,019 | —11.5 
Cigar manufacturing...... 103 64 | 1 week 18,421 | 19,404 | + 5.3 228, 455 244,060 | + 6.8 
Automobile manufactur- 66 ee eee 92,070 | 95,672 | + 3.9 |1, 994,419 |2, 246,978 | +12.7 
ing. 
Leather manufacturing... 46 | 33 , re 12,969 | 12,995! + .2] 212,031 | 220,966 | + 4.2 
eo Se 80 2 ae | | 24,519 | 25,846 | + 5.4 391, 924 406,104 | + 3.6 





A very much smaller number of establishments reported as to the 
number of persons actually working on the last full day of the re- 
ported pay period. The following table gives in comparable form the 
figures for August and Bepteenber of this year. The small number of 
establishments represented should be noted when using the figures. 

















COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN AUGUST, 1917, AND SEPTEMBER, 1917. 
| Number actually work- | 
Establish- | ing on last full day of 
ments re- | reported pay period Per cent 
porting for| Periodof | ‘2— jof i increase 
Industry. , August payroll. | | (+) or de- 
and Sep- | | crease (—). 
tember. August, | September, | 
1917. | 1917. 
i. ccs wena 23 | 1 week | 11, 588 | 10,771 | a 
Cotton manufacturing....................- 35 __ ee 28, 094 | 27, 908 | — .7 
NS oon cn cavecasmacensa's il --d0.-.++-.| 6, 838 | 7, 149 | +4.5 
Hosiery and underwear..................-- —_ Tee 11, 842 | 11, 877 | + .3 
ee cdidnddasnedondapiecces 5 a “ee | 33, 750 | 34, 664 | +2.7 
_ _, SESS ae Te ee eee ee 27 | 2 weeks... 13, 623 | 13, 377 —1.2 
Men’s ready-made clothing. .... h-Es aERe 7 | 1 week 4,218 | 3, 843 —8.9 
SOO, Tai cub cabedcdctcnes 87 | 4 month...| 141, 786 | 143, 939 +1.5 
Car building and repairing.............---- = “a 24, 122 | 22, 206 | —7.9 
Cigar manufacturing......................- 30 | 1 week... ./ 5, 791 | 6, 043 | +4.4 
Automobile manufacturing ................ ie See 58, 633 | 60,211 | +2.7 
Leather manufacturing ............- or te 17 t==-dOsi.... 7,361 | 7, 386 | + .é 
A TT 3 | ic Wee 7, 600 | 8, 250 | +8.6 
| } 





CHANGES IN WAGE RATES, 


The reports received by the bureau from establishments in the 13 in- 
dustries show that changes in wage rates were made in 10 industries in 
the period August 15 to September 15,1917. Nochanges were reported 
in boot and shoe manufacturing, men’s ready-made clothing, and 
[977] 
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woolen. A number of establishments gave no definite answer to t}. 
inquiry relative to wage-rate changes, but in such cases it is proba})|y 
safe to assume that no changes were made. 

Increases in wage rates were reported by 13 plants in the iron a)\\ 
steel industry. Four plants reported a 10.98 per cent increase, affec:. 
ing 37 per cent, 38.8 per cent, 27.9 per cent, and 38.5 per cent of their 
forces, respectively. Another plant gave a 17 per cent increase ty 
about one-third of the force. In one instance there was an increase 
of 6 per cent granted to tonnage men, about 60 per cent of the en- 
tire force. Two establishments reported a 5 per cent increase, affect- 
ing one-half of the force in each instance, the employees receiving 
such increase in one of them being tonnage men. In 4 plants there 
was an increase of 9.83 per cent to 48.9 per cent, 50.9 per cent, 47.8 
per cent, and 47.6 per cent of the forces, respectively. 

In leather manufacturing 2 establishments gave a 10 per cent in- 
crease, this affecting the entire force in one, and one-third of the force 
in the second. Another plant in this industry granted an 8 per cent 
increase but did not state the proportion of the force affected; while 
a fourth reported a 5.7 per cent increase to setters, or 1.5 per cent of 
the employees, and an increase of approximately 14 per cent to 
lumpers, or 2 per cent of the force. 

Two establishments in paper making reported increases. One 
plant gave an increase of 2 cents per hour to the entire force, while 
the second granted an additional 25 cents per day to some boiler 
makers but did not make any general increase. 

In the silk industry one establishment reported a 5 per cent gen- 
eral increase. In a second instance 17.5 per cent of the force receive:! 
a 10 per cent increase. One plant gave a 10 per cent increase to 7 
per cent of the force and a 5 per cent increase to 5 per cent of thie 
force. A fourth granted a 10 per cent special bonus for the quarter 
ending August 25, 1917. 

There were two increases reported in car building and repairing. 
One plant in this industry stated that 92 per cent of the force was 
granted a 15 per cent increase, while the second gave an increase 0! 
6.5 per cent, affecting 20 per cent of the employees. 

The entire force in one hesiery and underwear plant received an * 
per cent increase. In another establishment there was an increase 
of 5 per cent, affecting 50 per cent of the people empolyed. 

Only one increase—5 per cent to all except overseers—was reporte:| 
in cotton manufacturing. One plant in cotton finishing reported 4 
5 per cent increase but failed to state whether or not it was general. 
In automobile manufacturing one establishment stated that the pro 
ductive average hourly rate had increased $0.0114. One plant in 
cigar manufacturing stated that pieceworkers were given increase:! 
rates. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND) IN AUGUST, 1917. 


The following figures as to the condition of employment in Great 
Britain and Ireland in August, 1917, as compared with July, 1917, 
and August, 1916, have been compiled from figures appearing in the 
British Labor Gazette of September, 1917. The most important 
changes appear in the tin-plate, steel, and galvanized sheet trades, 
which show an increase of 2.7 per cent of the mills in operation as 
compared with the preceding month and a decrease of 27.2 per cent 
of mills in operation as compared with August, 1916. The textile 
trades show a decrease in the number of employees on account of the 
scarcity of labor, while the change of earnings is due to advances in 
rates of wages and war bonuses. Shortage of labor was reported in 
ihe following trades: Pig iron industry; quarrying; iron and steel; 
cotton trade; woolen and worsted trades; jute trades; silk trade; 
carpet trade; lace trade; bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing 
trades; tailoring trades; shirt and collar trade; other clothing 
trades; brick and cement trades; bookbinding trades; paper trades; 
glass trades; and food preparation trades. In agriculture there was 
a shortage of labor, but with the assistance of soldiers, women, and 
school boys, the farmers managed to keep pace with the work. 
Short time was reported in certain cases, but the following trades 
reported overtime: Engineering trades, shipbuilding trades, leather 
trades, sawmilling and machining trades, cement trade, printing and 
bookbinding trades, paper trades, pottery trades, and food prepara- 
tion trades. 

18988°—17——10 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AN) 
IRELAND) IN AUGUST, 1917, AS COMPARED WITH JULY, 1917, AND AUGUSY. 


1916. 





{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette (London), September, 1917.] 















































Per cent of in- Per cent o! 
crease (+) or crease (4 
decrease (—) decrease 
in August, in August 
Industries, and basis of com- 1917, as com- Industries, and basis of com- 1917, as 
parison. pared with— parison. pared wit 
| 
July, |August,| July, |Au: 
1917. 1916. 1917. 19) 

Coal mining: Average number of | | Shirt and collar trade: 

a es +6.2 |— 2.8 | Number of employees......... —1.5 -_ 

Iron mining: Average number of Earnings of employees........ i+ .3 

lil alc ala +1.2 |+ .3 Other clothing trades: 
Quarrying: Number of employees.; — .3 |—11.8 Dressmaking and millinery— 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces in Number of employees. .... i— 26.0 | — 9 
Sh th a —L7 |+ 326 Wholesale mantle, costume, | 
Iron and steel works: blouse, ete.— 
Number of employees......... +2.5 |+ 8.7 Number of employees— 
Number of shifts worked.....- +2.5 |+ 83 SM 5 on0 <n n0ct ats —2.3 — § 

Engineering trades: Number of Number of employees— 

IT re srt Sele cae a o-st the a 0 + .03 |+20 Manchester.............. —3.6 9 

Shipbuilding trades: Number of Number of employees— 

i eee AE IG LE gt — .06/+ .12 RS aso coy cess ceee +3.8 “ss 

Tinplate, steel, and galvanized Corset trade—Number of em- 

sheet trades: Number of mills in a am re —1.8 —14 
_ ___ SSR Sea +2.7 |—27.2 Building and construction of | 

Cotton trade: . works: Number of employees!../— .10 | — 
Number of employees......... — .7 |— 80 Sawmilling and machining: 
Earnings of employees.........) + .0 |+ 3.2 Number of employees?.......... +.1 j|- 

Woolen trade: Brick trade: | 
Number of employees......... —1.4 |— 4.8 Number of employees ......... \—1.7 — 2.7 
Earnings of employees. ....... — .2 |+ 88 Earnings of employees. ....... i+1.0 +12. 2 

Worsted trade: || Cement trade: 

Number of employees......... —.7 |— 3.0 | Number of employees... .....- + oS mJ 
Earnings of employees........ — .9 |+13.2 Earnings of employees. -...... +1.5 + 

Hosiery trade: Printing, bookbinding, and paper 
Number of employees......... — .5 |— 49 trades: 

Earnings of employees. ....... —1.1 |+ 6.8 Printing trades— 

Jute trade: Number of employees re- 

Number of employees......... + .2 |+ 1.1 ported by trade-unions!./+ .1 —— 
Earnings of employees........ —1.1 |+19.0 Number of employees re- 

Linen trade: ported by employers....|— .7 = 
Number of employees......... +1.3 |+ 2.2 Earnings of employees re- 

Earnings of employees.<...... +2.6 |+27.1 ported by employers. ...|—2.1 + 4 

Silk trade: Bookbinding trades— 
Number of employees......... —1.0 |-— 3.5 Number of employees re- 7 
Earnings of employees.......,) + .4 |+13.8 ported by trade-unions!./+ .1 + .] 

Carpet trade: Number of employees re- 

Number of employees......... +1.8 |— 3.5 | ported by employers. ...|+ .3 _ 
Earnings of employees........ —1.0 /+15.0 Earnings of employees re- 

Lace trade: ported by employers. ...|+3.3 - 
Number of employees......... —1.2 |— 88 trades: Number of em- | 
Earnings of employees........ — .8 |+ 1.4 | EE aE eee Sa — .5 — § 

Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and Pottery trades: 

finishing: Number of employees......... —.2 |- 
Number of employees......... —.1 |— 40 Earnings of employees........ —28 | 417 
Earnings of employees........ —2.1 |+12.5 Glass trades: 

Boot and shoe trade: Number of employees......... —1.7 |-1 
Number of employees......... — .7 |— 5.2 Earnings of employees. ......-. i+1.9 +11 
Earnings of cmployees........ —1.4 |+ 7.5 Food preparation trades: | 

Leather trades: Number of em- Number of employees......... — .8 — § 

St, etavaaseencesse<> | + .1 [+ 1.3 Earnings of employees... ..... +2.5 +1 

Tailoring trades: Dock and riverside labor: Num- 

Number of employees........- — .3 |+_.9 ber alg io a akickiias addin a — 3.5 8.8 
Earnings of employees... ..... — .2 |+25.3 || Seamen: Number of employees....)—11.1 | —2! 














1 Based on unemployment returns. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN? 


Notwithstanding the industrial development of Japan within the 
last few years, it may still be considered an agricultural country. 
While there has been a remarkable increase in the value 6f manu- 
factures in Japan, agriculture still remains the predominant industry. 

The following table shows the annual production of certain food 
articles in 1895 and in 1911 to 1915: 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD IN JAPAN, 1895, AND 1911 TO 1915, 























Barley, rye Sweet ee ee 
Year. Rice (bushels). and wheat — potatoes — ~?. Tea (tons). 
(bushels). (tons). (tons). ons). 
| 
eed POO Oe 194, 609, 466 | 94, 211, 640 194, 335 | (>) (b) 34,061 
Teas 256,496,253 | 108, 645, 461 755, 055 4, 158, 067 947,351 35, 882 
vn ee es 249, 106, 156 113, 437, 936 770, 070 | 4, 053, 068 879, 625 37, 133 
RR 249, 268, 637 | 124, 251, 504 784, 158 | 4, 287, 476 954, 762 36, 295 
Ai nec tvacas 282, 755, 294 105, 375, 890 969, 356 4,055, 572 1, 103, 500 35, 836 
eS ee 277, 388, 763 117, 957, 141 (>) (b) (>) 37, 832 
a Sixteenth Financial aid Economic Annual of Japan, 1916. 
+b Not reported. 
As an indication of the industrial development in Japan since 
1895, the following summary of manufacturing establishments is 


made: 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES, HORSEPOWER USED, AND PERSONS EMPLOYED IN FACTO- 
RIES IN JAPAN IN SELECTED YEARS, 1895 TO 1914. 





























Number of factories. Number of persons employed. Per cent of— Per 
| cent 
| | | of in- 
7 crease 
Year. : oo in num- 
Using Not used Fe. | ber of 
| power. | USing | Total. bras Males. Females. Total. | Males. | , aies,|_@™- 
* | power. | ~~" | ployees 
| | | over 
1896. 
1895.| 2,758 | 4,396 | 7,154 61,000 | @ 168,000 | 246,000} a 414,000 a 40.6 | @59.4 ........ 
1903.) 3,741] 4,533 | 8,274 107, 000 182, 000 301, 000 | 483, 000 37.7 62.3 16.7 
1910.) 6,731 | 6,792 | 13, 523 781, 000 274, 587 442.574) 717,161} 38.3} 61.7 73.2 
1914. 10,334 | 6,728 17,062 | 1,323,000 318, 667 535, 297 853,964 | 37.3 62. 7 106.3 





« Figures not available for 1895. The number employed are for 1896 as given in a work on “Japan at 


the beginning of the twentieth century,” published by the Imperial Japanese Commission to the Loui- 
Slana Purchase Exposition, 1904, p. 403. 








' Data are from Bulletin de la Statistique Général de la France et du Service d’Observation des Prix, 
April, 1917. 
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From the foregoing table it is seen that in the period covered | 
number of factories using mechanical power has increased rapid 
that the number not using power increased up to 1910, but was les 
1914 than in 1910; and that for the entire period considered, 20 y« 
there has been an increase of over 138 per cent in total numbe: 
factories, nearly 2,069 per cent in amount of power used, and | 
100 per cent in number of emplovees. 

Of the total number of employees in factories in 1914, 39,575 \ 
under 14 years of age, of whom 7,644 were males and 31.931 
females. 

The following table compares the number of mills, machines, | 
employees, value of products, and capital invested in the more 
portant branches of manufacturing, 1905 and 1914: 


NUMBER OF MILLS, MACHINES, ETC., IN OPERATION, PERSONS EMPLOYED, VA 
OF PRODUCTS, AND CAPITAL INVESTED, IN CERTAIN CLASSES OF FACTORIFs 


























AND 1914. 
- oe: 2 | 7 
| ctaeny- oy = ot i Value of products. Capital invest 
Industry. 1 tee. - Sa noes 
1905 1914 1905 1914 1905 1914 1905 l 
: _ | ‘Seen amtans Sa 
Cotton yarn and | | | 
Ret Es 1 78 | 1103 | 65,911 116,005 2205, 291 | 2386, 230 |$18,421,557 $40. 4 
Woven goods... ... 3734, 809 622,099 |769,491 610,777 |$76, 984,493 |$142, 067,437 | (4) 
Japanese paper... .. | 561.641 | 5 48.960 | 24,529 | 15,664 | 6.833,670 | 9, 244, 407 (4) 
6 21 6 38 . = een | chee oe ‘ani eo 
European paper... { 7 100 1360 \ 4,894 7,906 | 5,507,426 | 12,498, 295 | 4,722,925 13, 
Matches............ 6 254 | 6181 24,529 15, 664 6,085,347 | 7,741, 836 (*) 
Porcelain and earth-| | 
enware..........| 64,834 | 65,540 | 22,026 29,964 | 4,393,129 7,797,114 (4) 
Matsand matting... (4) | (4) | (4) (4) | 3.900.283 | 4,005,827 (4) 
Camphor........... 61,564 | 53,211) (4) 4 258, 628 | 594, 397 (4) 
Lacquered ware...| © 5,442 | 56,820 | 16,188 19,317 | 2,768,814 | 4,351, 763 (4) . 
Straw plaits and 
wood chip-braids .' 5 77,877 |° 101,000 (282,271 232,317 | 2,702, 434 865, 578 (4) 
! Mills. 2 Tons. 3 Looms. 4 Not reported. 5 Families. 6 Factories. 7 Machins 


Considerable wage data are shown by industries, but in most ca-c- 
these are for all operators and apprentices, both males and female-. 
14 years of age and over, as an industrial group and not by occu 
tions. However, the presentation shows that there has been a grad': 
and comparatively continuous increase in wages in nearly if not :/) 
branches of industry. 

The table following shows the average daily and the relative wag- 
of persons over 14 years of age in various industries and occupatio 
for the years 1905, 1909, and 1914, the wages of 1900 being used 
the base for computing the relative wages: 
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Occupation. 


ulture, etc.: 


TIONS, 1905, 1909, AND 1914. 


1905 


Average daily wages. 


1909 










1914 


1905 


\VERAGE DAILY AND RELATIVE WAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 


Relative wages (wages of 
100). 






1909 


149 
































































ee | a $0. 16 $0. 19 $0. 23 106. 7 126. 7 156. 7 
Farm laborer, ne aS See eae .10 ll 15 105.3 121.1 157.9 
Sericultural laborer, male............ .14 21 25 93.5 138. 7 161.3 
Sericultural laborer, female........... ane 13 14 121.1 142. 1 147.4 
Silk spinner, female .................-. ei .13 17 110.0 135.0 75 0) 
tr ea oe eee et oma . 36 41 107.8 143. 162. 7 
(AEE ee | . 24 . 30 107. 7 123. 1 153.8 
Clothing, etc.: 
Wns kavce aces aiesecesa 2 139. 
eS ee eee ee l 145. 
DO aE cbasereecsenessme---- “2: "95 : “on 
BO - . 26 27 S 5 145. 
Tailor (for Japanese dress)...........-. . 23 . 26 31 23.7 135.9 161.5 
Tailor (for European dress) ........-.-..- oa . 39 12 108. 5 133.9 142.4 
sl Eo Re Bea . 28 . 30 32 129. 5 138. 6 145. 5 
Clog (wooden shoes) maker.........-- al . 28 . 30 105. 0 142. 5 150. 0 
ay Sa . 28 .33 | . 36 121.3 140. 4 153.2 
Food, drink, etc. 
Soy maker, monthly contract.......... 13. 57 1 4, 82 15. 40 115 155. 6 74.5 
Brewery hand, monthly contract..... 15.16 17,93 1 8. 63 95 145.9 158.8 
oe EI i ee a ae .17 . 20 . 23 3.3 133. 3 153.3 
pS EES NES See ont .28 .35 125. 6 132. 6 162. 7 
Es Ch bckedecacckeanndeen e's . 16 i . 20 106. 7 116. 7 136. 6 
House building, etc.: 
LM cA akc dcbu ain paced cobain odes as . 30 - 40 . 43 111.1 148. 1 159.3 
gl a a ae . 30 41 . 44 111.1 151.9 164.8 
NS ve ou So dda ccs weenie a aa .33 . 46 50 108. 2 152. 5 165. 6 
ei hnnas cincsndknnednape . 29 39 . 42 111.3 149. | 158. 5 
Shingle roofer..........-. es 28 39 3 111.8 154.9 170. 6 
>) a CRE ESS Se pera eee .32 . 47 . 52 110.2 159.3 176.3 
ne i rcs eee eee ee .35 . 50 . 52 112.7 160.3 166. 7 
ESL ee a  *§ . 38 37 122. 2 168.9 166. 7 
ce eet EES ES a «32 . 40 . 46 114.3 144. 6 164. 3 
iin on awainewesicw« = . 25 Be .39 108. 5 157.4 166. 0 
Screen and door maker.......-.... +e Bj 38 41 107.8 149.0 160.8 
TO iene Gut ss cames ene . 28 . 36 . 38 112.0 146. 0 152.0 
Instruments, etc.: 
SET Ae «87 m : . 40 110.0 150.0 160. 0 
RES RG be Re Ghicte dads doa cdwlies dnc 23 . 30 . 34 107.0 139. 5 160. 5 
ES A eee - 25 .32 . 36 108. 5 138. : 155 
EE ee ee eee .31 .35 .37 131.9 148.9 159. ¢ 
0 a ae . 24 . 29 35 104. 3 125.5 151.1 
PO sa. | ak Se a . 26 ‘2 . 32 123.8 147.6 54.7 
FS 2 SEE eee 26 33 37 112.8 142. 6 157.4 
a Se Es a a ee 27 3 37 114.6 139. 6 154.2 
Oe 23 32 32 121. 1 168. 4 168. 4 
Miscellaneous: | 
Lacquer-juice extractor............... 19 c | ee 105. 6 _ 1 Sree 
- }  —. & ed SS eee ee 21 | ii . 30 116.7 152.8 | 169. 4 
EE eee .16 21 .22 100. 0 131.3 140. 6 
CMMNENT SESS 05.45. cewidics. seeds. .21 25 30 120. 0 145.7 | 171.4 . 
ES ae .19 . 24 27 111.8 144.1 | 161.8 
OI 023 #055855 chad dock ones . 20 | . 26 | . 28 110.8 140. 5 | 151. 4 
Male servant, monthly contract. ...... 11.60 12.17 1 2.29 119. 3 161.5 170. 4 
Female servant, monthly contract. . .. 1, 89 | 11,47 11,47 | 114.7 189. 1 189. 1 






1 Per month. 







In 1914 wages of male and female farm laborers under yearly con. 
tract averaged 53.89 yen ($26.84) per vear and 32.18 yen ($16.03) 
per year, respectively. 

There were 137,543 operatives and apprentices employed in Gov- 






3 ernment shops—arsenals, machine shops, steel works, sail lofts, ship- 
yards, etc. The daily wages of male workers varied from that 
paid in the forest office as a minimum, 46 sen (23 cents), to the maxi- 






mum of 91 sen (45 cents), paid in a factory of the imperial railway. 
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Generally speaking, daily wages in these Government shops varjo| 
from 60 sen (30 cents) to 80 sen (40 cents) per day for males. 

Cooperative societies —During the period 1906 to 1915 there ha 
been a continuous increase in the number of cooperative associations. 
The number of each kind of such societies is shown for each of t¢}). 
years 1906, 1910, and 1915 in the table which follows: 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN OPERATION ON DEC. 31, IN 
SELECTED YEARS, BY KIND OF SOCIETY. 


























Number of societies in operation on | 

Dec. 31— 

Kind of society. et ee, ES) ee 

| 1906 1910 | = 1915 
| 

A pedaabeteesevnaqersasdcnnegecee 1,292 2, 226 3,015 
RIERA ok SS AE, Oh ee ee 126 217 ” 234 
SS ho nialatssesibh mabestabaackee se 446 772 535 
a RE Rg Pe ie ae See 48 78 133 
NIRS, og Sicicsnchecacdeosecanee sea 271 503 461 
NN INE RIIOEN IG 6 oon coc ccensnsgecessnnsns 81 136 141 
Purchase and produCctive...................- 46 49 37 
Sale, purchase, and productive.............. 82 222 230 
CN Os oo 5 8 aos ss s0s caged on ccccusscs 5 381 400 
I, coc ascccncadcctessnaeces 41 1, 239 2, 582 
oT a re 1 14 39 
Credit, sale, and purchase. .................- 24 1,062 2,609 
Credit, sale, and productive................. 1 14 90 
Credit, purchase, and productive............ 1 26 57 
Credit, sale, purchase, and productive....... 5 369 946 
Fe arses ae 2,470 7, 308 11, 509 

















In one class of society only—purchase and productive—is a de- 
crease in the number reported. 

Sickness insurance.—Only one company is reported as issuing sick- 
ness insurance policies, and this appears to have done but little bus: 
ness since its organization, and no business is reported since 1912. 

Accident insurance.—Accident insurance is reported from 1912-1; 
to 1914-15. One company with a paid-up capital of 250,000 yen 
($124,500) issues this class of policy only, and two other companies 
having a combined paid-up capital of 2,000,000 yen ($996,000) issiic 
accident insurance in connection with other lines of business. Thic 
number of policies in force in 1912-13 was 6,079 and amount of ris\ 
carried was 9,226,040 yen ($4,594,568). In 1914-15 there were 13,2!)! 
contracts, with risk amounting to 15,946,333 yen ($7,941,274). 

Postal savings bank.—The transactions of the post-office savings 
bank show an increase from 5,848,498 deposits, amounting to 54.24%. 
775 yen ($27,015,890), on March 31, 1906, to 11,971,580 deposits. 
amounting to 191,375,715 yen ($95,305,106), on March 31, 1915. Of 
the deposits ieported in 1915, 4,087,967, amounting to 54,730,822 yen § 
($27,255,949), were credited to agriculturists, and 879,970 deposits, 3 
amounting to 13,317,357 yen ($6,632,044), were credited to operatives. 4 
The rate of interest on deposits was increased from 4.2 per cent to 
4.8 per cent in April, 1915. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION OF 1917—AMENDING 
ACTS. 


BY LINDLEY D. CLARK, 


Attention has already been called to the fact that five States have 
this year joied the ranks of those jurisdictions which substitute 
compensation remedies for suits at law in cases of injury to em- 
ployees. Brief accounts of the laws of those States were given, for 
New Mexico in the Monruty Review for May (pp. 744-746), for 
Delaware and Utah in the Monruiy Review for June (pp. 973-976), 
and for Idaho and South Dakota in the Monruiy Review for July 
(pp. 96-100). 

By reason of these enactments the number of States having com- 
pensation laws is now 37, besides the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii and the island possession of Porto Rico. There is also a 
Federal statute covering civil employees of the United States. Of 
the 35 local laws in force at the beginning of this year 24 were 
amended, and supplemental laws were enacted in two other States. 
The changes made by the amendments, as well as the new laws en- 
acted, will be presented in a bulletin on Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws now in preparation, but the great interest in legislation on this 
subject warrants an earlier summary presentation of the effects of the 
principal changes made. In practically every case the tendency has 
been to enlarge the scope of the laws and to liberalize their provisions. 
Numerous details as to administration, insurance, and the like, are 
of less general interest than the substantive provisions, though their 
importance in securing the adequate and prompt enforcement of the 
laws can not be overlooked. 

Among the important changes is one in the law of California, 
which is broadened to cover occupational diseases, as is that of 
Hawaii. The law of Illinois is made compulsory in its application, 
instead of election being presumed. In Nevada, on the other hand, 
the method of a presumed election is abolished and active election 
required. 

A number of changes were made as to coverage. In Indiana 
railroad train service is excluded from the provisions of the law; 
the same is done in Washington, railroad labor, with the exception of 
construction work, being made subject to liability or other provisions 
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of law such as exist or may be enacted by reason of acts of Coney 
This action of the Washington Legislature is its answer to the }) 
lem of conflict of laws as regards interstate and intrastate comm, 
and makes the rights and liabilities the same in either case, | 
gaining an end which it has been proposed to reach by amending 
Federal Constitution so as to permit the National Government 
take control of common carriers by railroad in whatever field. ‘| 
end is clearly much more easily attainable, so far as the situa 
in any individual State is concerned, by such action as was it: 
by the Washington Legislature.t’ In this connection attention | 
be called to the act of Congress noted on another page (Workme:- 
Compensation and Admiralty, p. 153),in which a very different <: 
tion of a similar problem was attempted, Congress proposing {. 
bestow alternative rights upon claimants injured in maritime uni, 
takings, offering them their choice between State and Federal law- 
A limitation that is found in some laws requires the indust: ie: 
covered by the act to be carried on “ for pecuniary gain,” a provision 
of the Iowa statute which was stricken out by an amendment of ||:)s 
year. So-called numerical exemptions are changed in a number of 
laws. Thus, in Texas the law was formerly applicable only wlivie 
6 or more persons were employed; 5 or more was the number fix! 
by the laws of Nebraska and Wyoming, and 4 or more in Wiscon-'n. 
The law of Nebraska now applies without regard to the num 
of employees, while in the other States named it applies where 
there are 3 or more employees. The employments included 
enumerated in New York and Wyoming, and the list was ex. 
tended by specific inclusions, while in Texas the exclusion of cotton 
ginning was stricken out. The Texas statute, however, exclued 
vessels engaged in interstate or foreign commerce from its scope. 
Employees of the State and of municipalities, irrigation district- 
etc., may elect to come under the law in Oregon, the same as those «/ 
private employers, while in Rhode Island State employees are | 
cluded, and also such employees of cities and towns as are designai«| 
in any local act adopted by the municipality at an election held (0 
decide on the acceptance of the compensation law. In Vermont «1: 
ployees were formerly excluded from the act if they earned wave- 
or salary in an amount exceeding $1,500. This barrier was this \\ 
advanced so as to include persons earning not more than $2,000. 





1The novelty of method in this case consists rather in the adoption of the Federa! 
in its present or any future form, without stating in terms what that law is, than in 
acceptance of the liability principles of the Federal law, since this has heen done 
number of States in which the law as to common carriers is largely copied from g 
Federal statute. g 
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A very general movement is in evidence to reduce the period of 
waiting time which must intervene between the receipt of an injury 
and the beginning of compensation payments. Thus the common 
yeriod of two weeks, or 14 days, is reduced one-half in Hawaii, 
(indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska, and in Vermont after 
July 1, 1918. In California the time is reduced from two weeks to 
0 days, and in Connecticut from 10 days to 7 days. The three weeks’ 
period originally fixed by the Colorado statute is reduced to two; 
while the Washington law, which originally provided for benefits in 
case the “loss of earning power shall exceed 5 per cent,” now gives 
compensation after eight days of disability. The effect of the estab- 
lishment of this standard, however, is to extend the waiting time, 
since the earlier law had been construed to be applicable in cases in 
which 5 per cent of a working month was lost. 

The purposes of a waiting time are usually said to be to do away 
with numerous cases of trivial injury and to reduce malingering. 
Where a more serious injury is received neither of these reasons is 
operative, so that a number of States grant benefits from the date 
of the injury in cases in which disability continues beyond a fixed 
period. The Nebraska law was amended to reduce this period from 
eight weeks to six. In New York, if a disability continues for more 
than 49 days, payments will be made from the beginning; 30 days is 
the period fixed by amendments in Washington and Wyoming and 
28 days in Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 

A number of changes were made with regard to beneficiaries, not 
so much as to the classes to be included, but for the purpose of de- 
termining their relative rights and the conditions under which pay- 
ments should be continued or terminated. The Alaska statute was 
amended so as definitely to include posthumous children; benefits 
may also be paid to children beyond the age of 16 (the limitation in 
the law of this Territory), where there is dependence on account of 
mental or physical incompetency. The age when payments cease was 
advanced from 16 years to 18 years in Nevada. 

The changes in benefits were too numerous to be noted here in 
detail, but were generally in the direction of enlargement. An ex- 
ception is found in the Colorado law, which reduces the $100 allow- 
ance for burial expenses to $75. A rather peculiar provision of the 
laws of California and Massachusetts requires the payment of burial 
expenses in an amount not exceeding $100 in all cases of death, but 
directs that where there are dependents receiving benefits the sum so 
«dvanced shall be deducted from the award. ‘The Massachusetts act 
originally made an allowance of $200 for the expenses of the last 
sickness and burial of persons dying without dependents, and that 
of California of $100 for burial and made no burial allowance 
in other cases. The law of Wisconsin also formerly provided 
[987] 
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burial allowances only in case there were no dependents, but |); 
amendment these allowances are now payable in all fatal cases. |), 
Kansas the allowance where there are no dependents is increased {, 
$150 from $100, while under the Vermont law $100 may be paid in 
all cases instead of $75 as formerly. 

Medical, surgical, etc., aid may be required in any amount neces- 
sary under the law of California, while in ‘Wisconsin it is to be cor 
tinued as long as in the judgment of the commission the treatme:) 
will lessen the compensation period. The Wisconsin law also direct- 
artificial limbs to be furnished. In Washington a medical and hos- 
pital fund is to be maintained by equal contributions of employer: 
and employees, and necessary aid is to be furnished from this fund 
during temporary disability, and in cases of permanent disability 
until the compensation award is made. In Hawaii the amount of 
the benefits is advanced from $50 to $150 and the term of medica! 
treatment is unlimited. In Iowa and Rhode Island the period of 
ireatment is extended from two weeks to four; while in the former 
State compensation benefits for the fifth, sixth, and seventh weeks 
are to be advanced to 834 per cent, but if disability continues beyon«| 
the seventh week the normal 50 per cent basis is resumed—a form 
of temporary increase that may be regarded as a method of extend- 
ing the period of medical treatment. 

As in Washington, the Kansas law originally made no provision 
for medical treatment, but the amendment provides that such treat- 
ment may be had on demand for a period of 50 days and in an amount 
not exceeding $150. The value of the treatment is increased from 
$75 to $100 in Vermont, and its term from one week to two weeks in 
Texas, though inthe latter State hospital services for an additiona! 
two weeks must be furnished if found necessary. In Nevada tlie 
term of customary treatment is reduced from 4 months to 90 days. 
but a maximum of one year is fixed in cases in which the industrial 
commission orders it to be furnished. 

Benefits for disability or death are measured either by lump sums 
or by percentages of the employee’s wages, and in the latter case 
minimum and maximum benefits may be fixed. The weekly benefi' 
under the Connecticut statute is fixed at a maximum of $14 instea:| 
of $10 as formerly, a similar change being made in Massachusetts for 
cases of total disability. Maximum death benefits are advanced in 
Illinois from $3,500 to $4,000, and the maximum percentage allowance 
in cases of disability where the injured man has children is fixed at 65 
per cent instead of 50. The Iowa statute fixes the minimum ani 
maximum payments for disability at $6 and $15 per week, respec- 
tively, instead of $5 and $10 as formerly. The benefit allowed 
in cases of disability is advanced in Kansas from 50 per cent to 60 
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per cent, the minimum death benefit from $1,200 to $1,400, and the 
maximum from $3,600 to $3,800. The Minnesota statute also ad- 
vances the disability benefit from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of the in- 
jured person’s earnings, and makes the maximum $12 instead of $11 
ver week as formerly. The Nebraska law adopts a 66% per cent basis 
in lieu of its former 50 per cent basis, and makes the weekly minimum 
and maximum $6 and $12, respectively, instead of $5 and $10. This 
rate is paid for 300 weeks in cases of permanent disability, after 
which 45 per cent of the injured man’s wages is to be paid instead 
of 40 per cent as formerly, and the weekly minimum and maximum 
in such prolonged cases are set at $4.50 and $9 instead of $4 and $8 
as before. Benefits payable to widows or widowers under the law 
of Nevada are reduced from 40 per cent to 30 per cent, with a uniform 
addition of 10 per cent for each child entitled to benefits, the maxi- 
mum allowance being 66% per cent of the decedent’s earnings instead 
of 60 per cent as before. 

The period for which death benefits may run is increased from six 
to eight years in Ohio, and the minimum and maximum amounts are 
fixed at $2,000 and $5,000, respectively, instead of $1,500 and $3,750. 
The law of Wyoming increases the lump-sum benefits provided for in 
‘ases of death and permanent disability, and advances the awards 
payable to nonresident alien beneficiaries from 25 per cent of the 
citizens’ allowances to 33 per cent of the same. Payments in case 
of temporary disability are fixed at $18 per month for single per- 
sons instead of $15 and $24 per month for married persons instead 
of $20 as previously provided; additions for children may bring the 
total up to $40 per month, instead of $35 as formerly. The maximum 
period for disability payments in Vermont was formerly 260 weeks, 
with a possible extension of 52 weeks. An amendment of the current 
year strikes out the provision for an extension, but on the other hand 
it also removes the maximum limit of the basic wages to be consid- 
ered in computing benefits, which was $25 per week. 

The law of Texas formerly stood alone in making a provision for 
the payment of the debts of deceased persons where no dependents 
survived. This was a departure from the intent of compensation 
legislation, which is to relieve the economic distress due to the re- 
moval of the family support in case of death arid not to provide means 
of securing creditors’ claims. An amendment of this year strikes out 
the provision that authorizes the payment to creditors of such sums 
as would have been due to beneficiaries had any survived. 

It is interesting to observe that of the new laws enacted this year 
each contains qa schedule providing compensation for specified periods 
or in specified amounts for specific injuries causing permanent partial 
disability. In addition to these, Kansas and Washington, two of the 
States whose laws formerly had no schedules of this kind, this year 
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enacted laws providing for the payment of lump sums for a list .{ 
specified injuries, the law of Kansas providing that for permanent 
partial disability not thus provided for there shall be a pavinent 
of 60 per cent of the wage loss for eight years, while in Washinot 
injuries not named in the schedule are to be compensated accordi o 
to their degree in proportion to the schedule rates named. Iowa a. 
ioss of hearing to the disabilities for which compensation is to 
provided, while the Wisconsin statute is amended by extending () 
compensation period for the disabilities named in its schedule ji), 4 
great majority of the cases enumerated. 

The purpose of securing the payment of compensation wy 
awarded is evident in amendments to the laws of California, \o- 
braska, and New Jersey, insurance being required in all cases unless 
there is a proved ability to carry one’s own risk. In Pennsylvania 
contractors with the State or its municipalities are required to insiire 
their employees in accordance with the provisiens of the State com- 
pensation law. 

Another phase of the insurance question was dealt with by the 
Nevada Legislature, which struck out from the law its schedule of 
premiums for certain classes of industries, relegating the subject of 
premium rates to the industrial commission. 

As indicated in the beginning, numerous administrative changes 
have been made, details of which will not be here presented. It may 
be noted, however, that in Michigan a board was created to exercise 
certain advisory functions with regard to the insurance features «f 
the law. An investigative board was also created to consider thie 
subject of needed amendments to the act. The administration of tlie 
law of Nebraska_is placed in charge of a compensation division in 
the bureau of labor of the State. The commissioner of labor is male 
compensation commissioner, but is authorized to appoint a chief 
deputy compensation commissioner, to be charged with the powers 
and to discharge the duties of the compensation commissioner. The 
industrial accident board of Vermont is abolished and the admini- 
tration of the act conferred upon one man, to be known as commi- 
sioner of industries, who is also charged with the enforcement of tlic 
labor laws generally. 

The most far-reaching and most suggestive change made by tlic 
legislature of any State during the year, and indeed one of the most 
far-reaching amendments to any compensation law since the idea w:- 
given its present general form, is the provision of an amendment t: 
the Washington statute, which provides for the creation of local ai: 
boards, to assist in the administration of the law, including the cai 
and treatment of injured workmen. These boards are to consist 0! 
two members each, one to be selected and removed at pleasure by : 
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majority of the workmen coming under the jurisdiction of the board, 
and one by a majority of the employers. In case of disagreement, 
the chairman of the State board or his assistant is to make decisions. 
These local boards are to be distributed throughout the State with 
roference to the localities and industries in accordance with determi- 
uations Of the State board, the numbers to be such as experience 
determines to be necessary or advisable for the proper and economi- 
cal administration of the service. It is the duty of these local boards 
to provide for the care and treatment of injured persons coming 
under the act, reporting to the State board the commencement of 
every disability, its termination and cause, together with recommen- 
dations for the improvement of the service and the administration. 
\ State medical aid board is also created, to establish rules and 
practices for the care and treatment of injured workmen, these to be 
administered only by the local aid boards. 

Taking into consideration the mode of appointment and the duties 
of these boards, together with the maintenance of a medical aid fund 
through the joint contribution of employers and employees, it is clear 
that there is here an attempt to enlist the interest and the service of 
local agencies in a manner not hitherto attempted. It is the first 
approximation to the local administrative methods of the German 
accident insurance system, with its supervision by fellow workmen 
financially interested by reason of their contributions, that has been 
attempted in this country. The outcome of the experiment will be 
awaited with interest. 

































AND ADMIRALTY. 






WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 






Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States holding that 
State compensation laws could have no application to cases of injury 
where maritime or admiralty law would apply. were noted in the 
Montuiy Review for July, 1917 (pp. 100-109). The cases then be- 
fore the court involved the employment of longshoremen loading 
and unloading steamships in New York Harbor, the titles of the 
cases being Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 37 Sup. Ct. 524, and Clyde 
Steamship Co. v. Walker, 37 Sup. Ct. 544. The opinions were de- 
livered on May 21,1917. There were vigorous dissents to this ruling 
on the part of four justices, while the industrial commissions of 
California and New York were strongly outspoken in favor of such 
readjustment of the laws as would enable the States to assume juris- 
cliction. 

In pursuance of the purpose to relieve the situation produced by 
these decisions, which, according to Mr. A. J. Pillsbury, chairman 
of the Industrial Accident Commission of California, “ placed 
thousands of workers beyond protection, for, under the admiralty 
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laws, no compensation at all is payable where death results, and yuory 
little is obtainable in cases of injury,” a bill was introduced in (o))- 
gress, with the purpose of transferring to the States the contro! of 
such cases, or at least of giving concurrent jurisdiction. This |)\|| 
(S. 2916) was first presented in the Senate of the United States oy 
September 25, by Senator Johnson of California, and was, in for). 
an amendment of the Judicial Code, section 24, clause 3. The - 
tion named declared the extent of the original jurisdiction of {\\o 
United States, which included “all civil cases of admiralty 4) 
maritime jurisdiction, saving to suitors in all cases the right of » 
common-law remedy where the common law is competent to give it 
The amendment proposed to add “and to claimants the rights 3) 
remedies under the workman’s compensation law of any State.” \ 
similar amendment was proposed also for clause 3 of section 2°), 
which declared that the jurisdiction vested in the courts of the Unite 
States in certain classes of cases should be exclusive of the courts of 
the several States. ‘This saving effect is intended to result in allovw- 
ing the State compensation laws to operate where territorially «))- 
plicable, without regard to the maritime nature of the case. ‘I \\c 
same bill was presented in the House (H. R. 6329) by Representative 
Gard of Ohio on September 29. 

A memorandum accompanying the bill, prepared by its supporters 
sets forth the fact that the effect of the Supreme Court decisions ws 
to terminate the exercise of a power that had operated beneficial!) 
the case of numerous accidents in the harbors of New York and San 
Francisco, affecting citizen workers whose injuries entail burdens 
upon the local community, without power for such alleviation or (is- 
tribution as is possible in the case of other industrial employees. 
On October 2 the bill was considered by the Senate by unanimous 
consent, and was passed after a brief statement as to its intent. It 
was similarly acted upon in the House on October 5, and receive 
presidential approval on October 6, thus becoming a law within 
eleven days from its introduction into Congress. 

In connection with the fact that the commissions had, prior to t!\c 
Supreme Court decisions, proceeded on the assumption that the com 
pensation laws were applicable, it is of interest to note that steam- 
ship and navigation companies which had paid premiums into tie 
New York State fund, subsequent to the decision, applied for a refund 
of these premiums on the ground of the inapplicability of the aw 
to them. This request was denied by the industrial commission on 
the ground that the courts have held as a recognized principle that 
no relief can be given litigants from a mistake of law, the theory 
being that everyone is supposed to be acquainted with its provisions. 
The same commission had before it the cases of a number of bene- 
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ficiaries to whom awards had been made prior to the rendering of 
the Supreme Court decisions, but whose benefits were being withheld 
by the insurance carriers on the ground of the invalidity of the 
awards, It developed, however, that in each case payments had been 
made by the insurance company to the beneficiary subsequent to the 
rendering of these decisions, and the commission ruled that this pay- 
ment amounted to an acquiescence in the mode of settlement in force, 
and that-by this acquiescence claimants have been lulled into security 
until some of their rights may have expired by limitation, and their 
opportunity to secure evidence for a suit at law or in admiralty been 
lost; both employer and insurer were therefore held to be obligated 
to abide by the awards as made. 

A very similar case was before the industrial accident board of 
Texas, payment to a widow from the insurance company having been 
suspended on account of the decisions of the Supreme Court. The 
beneficiary’s husband had been drowned by the sinking of a tug 
while attempting to tow a steamship from the harbor to sea. The 
company owning the boat had accepted the provisions of the Texas 
compensation law, and had insured its liability thereunder; on 
the occurrence of the accident an award was made, and payments 
for 16 weeks were made by the company. Further payments were 
refused on the ground, as already indicated, that the State had no 
jurisdiction, the insurance company contending that decisions, both 
on interstate commerce and on admiralty, relieved it from paying 
awards made under a State compensation law. 

As to admiralty, it was stated by the industrial accident board that 
the towboat company, the employer, had the right to have its liability 
determined in a Federal court, with admiralty jurisdiction, but that 
it could invoke or waive this right as it saw fit. The same option was 
held to belong to the claimant, but not to the insurance company, 
which simply entered the case voluntarily “upon a three-cornered 
contract for a valuable consideration, assuming certain contingent 
liabilities which it assumed to pay as they matured.” It was held 
that the insurance company had_.no admiralty rights whatever, that 
its liability was merely one of contract, the fruits of which it had 
already reaped, so that it was not now in a position to avoid its 
obligations. It was pointed out that under the Texas act this was a 
suit between the insurance company and the employee or his bene- 
ficiaries, and on a different footing from that which would obtain if 
the claimant had brought action against the towboat company itself. 
Certain provisions of the laws of New York, New Jersey, and Texas 
were dwelt upon, and the conclusion was reached that the differences 
disclosed warranted the inference that the Texas act was not to be 
construed in accordance with the Supreme Court decisions on the New 
York and New Jersey laws, either as regards admiralty or interstate 
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commerce, the chief emphasis as to the latter point being laid 01) ;)\. 
optional nature of the Texas statute, as contrasted with the | 
pulsory law of New York and the New Jersey statute, which 

said to embody “compulsory presumptions which in effect chal), 
the propriety ” of classifying it as an elective statute. It was | 
cluded therefore that the company’s liability on its contract 

tinued, and “ that the Employers’ Liability Act of Texas in no » . 
trenches upon the admiralty jurisdiction of the Federal court .)\( 
does not encroach upon the jurisdiction of the Federal courts \)));)), 
matters affecting interstate commerce in any way.” 

Appeals to the courts from both the rulings of the New York oy) 
mission noted above were announced as probable. However, prem) '\i)) 
payments will again apparently become due by reason of the ameui- 
ment permitting application of the remedies under the workin: 
compensation law of the State, so that any procedure for recover, of 
premiums may now be abandoned. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to the constitutionality of t\iis 
amendment in view of the provision of the Constitution which eyx- 
tends the judicial power of the United States courts “to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction,” the contention being that : 
mere act of Congress can not confer the right to recover under ¢«i- 
pensation laws which establish a remedy said by the Supreme Cour 
to be “ of a character wholly unknown to the common law, incap:\)!e 
of enforcement by the ordinary processes of any court, and wot 
saved to suitors from the grant of exclusive jurisdiction”; but in 
considering the outcome of any action at law to avoid the effect of 
the amending legislation it must be kept in mind that four of the 
nine justices of-the Supreme Court bench believed that the State |i: 
the right to enforce its law under existing conditions, and that | 
amendment is a direct attempt by Congress to protect the States in 
such action. 





DRAFT OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL FOR THE STATE 
OF VIRGINIA. 


A joint resolution of the General Assembly of Virginia, agree: (0 
February 5, 1916, provided for the appointment of a commission |) 
draft a bill for a workmen’s compensation law such as “haying 
regard to the peculiar conditions of Virginia, will do justice to boi!) 
employers and employees.” A tentative draft has been prepared 
this commission and submitted for consideration in anticipation «of 
the meeting of the legislature in January of next year. The bil! 's 
elective in form, but election is presumed by both employer ani 
employee in the absence of contrary notice. Employers electing (0 
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reject the act forfeit the common-law defenses, while employees elect- 
ing to reject the act are subject to those defenses in cases in which 
the employer accepts the compensation provisions. The law proposed 
is exclusive where applicable, and employers are compelled to insure 
the payment of compensation thereunder. 

The bill is limited to accidental injuries and does not include dis- 
eases in any form except as they result from the injury. 

Excluded from the operation of the act are casual laborers. em- 
ployees of steam railways and carriers in interstate commerce gener- 
ally, farm laborers and domestic servants, and employers of less than 
three operatives regularly in the same business; voluntary election 
may, however, be made by persons not otherwise covered by the bill, 
except of course those in interstate commerce. The proposed law 
applies compulsorily to State and municipal corporations and their 
employees. 

A waiting period of 14 days is fixed, and the compensation basis 
is one-half the average weekly wages of the injured employee. Total- 
disability payments may not be more than $10 per week nor less 
than $5, nor continue more than 500 weeks nor exceed a total of 
$4,000. Partial disability is to be compensated by the payment of 
one-half the wage loss, the amount to be not more than $10 per week 
and to continue for not more than 390 weeks. A schedule of awards 
is provided for specific injuries. 

Death benefits have the same maximum and minimum limitations 
as total disability, but are restricted to a term of 300 weeks. Pay- 
ments to alien beneficiaries other than those resident in the Do- 
minion of Canada may not exceed $1,000, while in other cases the 
total amount shall not exceed $4,000. Conversion to lump sums is 
provided for if deemed by the industrial commission to be for the 
best interests of the parties. Payments to children cease on their 
reaching the age of 18, unless physically or mentally incapacitated 
from earning a livelihood, and to a widow or widower and dependent 
children living with them on the remarriage of the widow or wid- 
ower. Necessary medical attention must be provided for not more 
than 30 days after the injury, and in fatal cases burial expenses 
not exceeding $100 must be paid. 

A commission to administer the proposed act is provided for, to 
be known as the industrial commission of Virginia, consisting of 
three members to be appointed by the governor for terms of six years. 
A salary of $4,000 per year is to be paid each member; and a secre- 
tary, who is to receive not more than $2,500 per year, is provided 
for. Disputes passed upon by this commission may be appealed 
within 15 days from the award to the courts, in a form and manner 
to be prescribed by the supreme court of appeals of the State. 

18988°—17——11 [995] 
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REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD OF MONTANA, YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 


The Industrial Accident Board of Montana has recently issued iis 
second annual report for the 12 months ending June 30, 1917, whi 
includes a review of the operations of the law since it became eff 
tive, July 1, 1915." 

The Montana law is elective and applies only to hazardous employ 
ments having five or more employees. Insurance may be taken under 
one of three plans: (1) Self-insurance upon satisfactory showing «f 
solvency, (2) private insurance companies, or (3) State accident 
insurance fund. On July 1, 1917, there were 1,918 employers ope 
ating under the compensation act, and these constitute 99 per cent | 
all employers engaged on hazardous occupations subject to the act. 
These employers reported having 48,502 employees during 1916, })\1 
the board estimates the present number of employees at approxi- 
mately 73,000, which represents 97 per cent of the workmen engage | 
in hazardous occupations. 

The report states that during the two years endihg June 30, 1917. 
65 employers? operated under plan 1, paying in compensation, inclu 
ing 125 lump-sum death settlements and 358 burial expenses, the 
sum of $631,906.67. The total of the claims awaiting settlemen! 
under this plan is estimated at about $190,000, making a compens:- 
tion liability amounting to $821,906.67. Computed on an estimate | 
pay roll of $75,142,611 for the two-year period, this would indicate 
a total cost to employers of a little more than 1 per cent. 

Under the second plan there were operating at the end of the fise.! 
year 1,141 insured employers employing approximately 23,000 men. 
and representing a pay roll of $27,039,852. It appears that during tlic 
first two years of the act the 13 insurance companies carrying risks 
under this plan have paid out $131,371.12 in compensation, buri:l, 
medical, and hospital expenses. The outstanding losses for the sate 
period are estimated at $32,000, making $163,371.12 as total losses 
incurred. Computed on a reported pay roll of $27,039,852, as given 
above, the actual accident cost approximated 0.6 per cent. | 
amount of premium collected by these insurance companies is est 
mated at something over $600,000, or about 24 per cent of the entire 
pay roll. “The actual accident cost under this plan, of a little over 
one-half of 1 per cent, compared with the premium cost of over 
24 per cent of the pay roll, would indicate the necessity for a sul- 
stantial reduction in the prevailing insurance rates, which undoult- 
edly will be the case.” 








eS 





1 Montana Industrial Accident Board, second annual report for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1917. Workmen's Compensation Act. [Helena, 1917.] 344 pp. 

2Six of these companies withdrew from active business three months before the clos: 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, leaving 59 registered at that date. 
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The 718 employers with 9,691 employees who insured in the State 
fund paid in premiums a total of $73,050.08, levied in four assess- 
ments, during the two-year period, upon a total reported pay roll of 
$9 589,932, representing a premium cost to the employers of less than 
| per cent. The report shows that the State fund has paid out in 
compensation of all kinds $41,542.87, with pending claims aggregat- 
ing about $11,500, making a total liability for the two-year period 
of $53,042.87, which, computed on the pay-roll total indicated above, 
makes an accident cost under this plan of a little more than one-half 
of 1 per cent. 

Referring to the accident records, the report states that of the 
73,000 employees covered by the three plans, 8,325, or 11.4 per cent, 
were injured, 307 injuries resulting i in death, 10 in permane nt total 
disability, 184 in permanent partial disability, and 7,824 in tempo- 
rary disability. Of this latter number 1,461 received compensation 
and the rest returned to work before the expiration of the two-weeks 
waiting period and received only the medical and hospital attention 
prescribed by the law. 

During the two-year period 15,1271 accidents were reported, 443 
being fatal, 13 permanent total disabilities, 273 permanent partial 
disabilities, and 14,398 temporary disabilities, of which number 2,862 
received compensation and 11,536 returned to work before the expir 
tion of the waiting period. Of the 15,127 accidents, 9.803 came 
under plan 1, 4,622 under plan 2, and 702 under plan 3. 

The following table shows for the two years the benefits paid 
under each specified plan: 


BENEFITS PAID UNDER EACH SPECIFIED PLAN OF INSURANCE FOR THE 2 YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 
































| Permanent) Permanent oe ead Medical 
Fatal (443 | total | partial sonhilt and Burial 
Me j ealh , be . . ‘ 
Plan | Cases). | disability | disability — oe hospital | expenses. Total. 
(13 cases). r (273 Cases). re benefits. 
| Cases ). 
= _| ® s 
| 

eee $379, 989. 28 $30, 947. 00 | $54,184.91 |$136, 243. 61 $9, 500. 97 | $21,040.90 | $631, 906. 67 
a ee 26,7 744. 77 | 7, 612. 38 17, 648. 99 57, 369. 66 18, 245. 32 3, 750. 00 i31, 371.12 
tives acns:s A ST peaeige fae ae 4,219. 89 16, 700. 62 5, 301. 55 1,490.00 | 40,890, 52 
i 419,912.51 | 38,559.38 | 76,053.79 | 210,313. 89 | 233,047.84 | 26,280.90 | 804, 168. 31 





. Of this number 2,862 received compensation. 
+ This, as explained, is exclusive of the cost of hospital contracts or agreements, which are held by fully 
four-fifths of the e: nployees under the act. The report states that the workmen have paid out for this 
service during the 24 months something like one million and a h: lf dollars. 


The report shows that 3,591 workmen were injured sufficiently to 
draw compensation, ‘pane death benefits, and that the amount 
so paid was $1,035,668,? or an av erage of about $300 each. 











1 Of these, 6 ‘802 ecctered during the first year. 
* This includes an estimate of $231,500 necessary to settle pending claims, which, sub- 
tracted from the $1,035,668, leaves approximately the total in the preceding table. 
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The following is the financial statement covering the peri: ( 
March 1, 1915, to June 30, 1917: 


ASSETS. 
EE EE eS ee ee eee ee $32, 754. 31 
NS Ce eee ae ee Se eee 12, 095. 92 
Investment fund (registered warrants) ~~ ___-__-_____ 4, 502. 85 
a LS net otc ce Dien cht te ca anaes gpinrheilinbininer es caonenesaces Redo 40, 890, 52 
erenee GUNee ow. 8k ee. 56, 854. 02 
STEELE SR TELE Ree Sere Oey ae aae WU cT Ree eS SENT U Se WEEE 1, 063. 84 
Bonds and securities (deposited for plan No. 1) -_---_- 35, 000. 00 
EE FEE TL EE ee 2, 431. 97 
EEE TEE EEE: 107, 600. 00 
Accrued disabilities. ............-.- seo palialanesencaigeheatiiiotieay inate 15, 026. 95 


308, 220. 38 


LIABILITIES. 








I I ht te os a wi cds emda ered ogee $77, 179. 25 
AD RE. 3 ae EES A a 3, 713. 42 
EAE SS TL Se aE - FS 
Administrative income ___________________ 12, 343. 17 
PIU 247. 25 
Collections (inspection fees) ________________________ 12, 095. 92 
Industrial fund warrant account____________________ 5, 336. 91 
Administrative fund warrant account_________ os eunsneieies 15, 998. 21 
Appropriations (including boiler, quartz, and coal mine 

I ih id a aed abterecahowieh nioan chun nbanen ung eriasanal 150, 883. 52 
Bonds and securities in trust________________________ 35, 000. 00 
ES ES Le a ee ae Te 1. 02 
i a a Ane 412. 02 
Reserve for known liabilities.._._.u..........__...___- 15, 026. 95 


308, 220. 38 


INCREASED BENEFITS IN BRITISH WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(WAR ADDITION) ACT, 1917.’ 


The British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 has recently 
been amended by the enactment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
(War Addition) Act, 1917, which came into force on September | 
of the current year. 

The act places upon employers a 25 per cent increased liability 
for such weekly compensation as may become payable at any time 
during the period of validity of the act—namely, the period of tlic 
war, and six months thereafter—to every employee who on or after 
September 1, 1917, may be suffering total disability as the result of 
an accident which arose out of and in the course of his employment. 








1 Journal of Commerce, New York, Sept. 19, 1917. 
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even if such accident occurred prior to the coming into force of 
the act. 
The full text of the new act is reprinted below: 


1. (1) Where any workman is at any time during the period for which this 
act continues in force entitled during total incapacity to a weekly payment by 
way of compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, he shail, 

hether the incapacity arose before or after the commencement of this act, be 
entitled to receive from the person liable tou pay the compensation, by way of 
wddition to each such weekly payment payable in respect of any week within 
the said period, a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount of that payment. 

(2) The additional weekly sum payable under this act shall be deemed to be 
part of the weekly payment under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, for 
the purposes of— 

(1) The provisions relating to the recovery of weekly payments’; 

(hb) Any order made with respect to payment into court of a weekly pay- 
ment $ 

(c) The provisions of paragraph (19) of the first schedule to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, (which prohibits the assignment, etc., of weekly 
payments); and shall, notwithstanding that the liability to make the said 
weekly payment is redeemed subsequent to the commencement of this act, con- 
tinue to be payable in the same manner as if that liability had not been re- 
deemed. 

2. Where an employer is liable to pay benefits under a scheme certified by 
the registrar of friendly societies under section three of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1906, the registrar may direct that workmen who are at any 
time during the period for which this act continues in force entitled to benefits 
under the scheme as on account of total incapacity shall receive such addi- 
tional benefit as is specified by the registrar in the direction as being in his 
opinion of equivalent value to the additional sum payable under the foregoing 
provisions of this act. 

5. (1) This act shall come into operation on the first day of September, 1917, 
und shall continue in force during the continuance of the present war and for a 
period of six months thereafter. 

(2) This act may be cited as the Workmen’s Compensation- (War Addition) 
Act, 1917, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES. 





ACCIDENT SEVERITY RATES. 


[A comparison of the scale used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the scale proposed 
by the I. A. I. A. B. C.] 


One of the most interesting results of the August meeting of t)) 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Coi- 
missions at Boston was the association’s acceptance of a report of 
committee on statistics, reeommending the adoption by the seve: 
State commissions of a system of accident severity rating. Inasm 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics had earlier worked out and app! 

a somewhat similar scheme of severity rating in two comprelhens 
reports, now in press,’ a comparison of the two systems becomes 
interest.? 

Both systems are based on the same fundamental idea—that, | 
cause accidents differ so greatly in the seriousness of the result) 
injuries, the mere frequency of accidents does not offer a true measi: 
of accident hazard; and that such a measure can be obtained only |) 
comparing accidents on the basis of their severity. Also, both sys- 
tems adopt the same scheme for the measurement of severity, namel|y. 
the time loss resulting from the injury. In the case of temporary 
disability, this time loss is accurately measured by the number of 
days during which the worker is incapacitated for labor. In 
case of death and permanent disabilities, it is necessary to use 
more or less arbitrary scale. 

It is in the fixing of this scale that the two systems differ. | 
bureau’s scale values death as equivalent to the loss of 9,000 wor 
days, on the basis that the average age of men killed by accident | 
about 30 years, and their expectancy of active labor, at that time. 
about 30 years (300 workdays per yearX30 years expectancy=%).()()') 
workdays). Permanent total disability was given a rating of 10, 
days, on the ground that total invalidism is economically m: 
severe than death, inasmuch as it not only deprives the victim of «| 
his productive power but makes him, to some exten:, a burden on 1! 
time of others. In valuing permanent partial disability, the bures: 
scale took the loss of the arm as the most severe of such disabiliti 
and rated this injury at 2,808 days (or 31 per cent of death). In +o 
doing it was recognized that existing industrial and educational co: 
ditions probably make the loss of an arm to most workers a mor: 


oh a gal pclae Set 





1 Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Bulletin 216, U. S. Bure 
of Labor Statistics (in press); Accidents and accident prevention in the iron and steel 
industry. Bulletin 234, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (in press): 

2The report of the committee on statistics of the I A. I. A. B. C. was published in : 
the October, 1917, number of the MonTHLy REVIEW, pp. 123 to 143. The scale devise 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was published in the MONTHLY Review for July, 1/1". 
pp. 6 to 17. 
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serious injury, from the standpoint of earning capacity, than is rep- 
resented by a 31 per cent of death rating. But, on the other hand, it 
appears probable that better methods of functional rehabilitation 
and education in the future will tend greatly to diminish the 
economic importance of almost all partial disabilities. 

The proposed association scale rates death much lower, and _ per- 
manent disabilities much higher than does the bureau’s scale. Death, 
Ly the association’s scale, is rated at 6,000 days (i. e., 20 years), 
total permanent disability being classed the same as death, and the 
arm is assigned a value of 4,500 days, or 75 per cent of death. The 
time losses assigned the lesser partial disabilities are correspondingly 
higher than those for similar disabilities in the bureau’s scale. 

The two scales, in detail, are as follows: 

SCALES OF TIME LOSSES FOR WEIGHTING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS SO AS TO 
SHOW SEVERITY OF ACCIDENTS. 


Seale used by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in Bulletins 216 
and 234. 


Per cent of | Time losses 


ac f in} , 
Result of iniury. death loss.| in days. 
ee oe dee uta Seca eae ne eam enedes dee Kaseewe 190.0 9,000 
EN Seer ee ee Pare pe eee eee ne 117.0 | 10, 500 
Loss of members: 
ee ine ee oh eS ed ER ONT EER DS SS A Lh se eee ERED S 31.0 2, 808 
ae chad let wk Ramah meena din od ett RS on ei leee 29. 0 2,592 
ee a ec oe ne iat nak ae ORE ceeices wide a amano aes waa 24.0 2,196 
ica saa kis dk chika SS SO RAMERCnKe mhe inte aN 21.0 | 1,845 
ei se Wis ah te ng ae Sag sev 5 6d kane Sales Reina ahve wes sUR RS 0 | 1,152 
0) EE ene RS Se ae ISAS i PROC eee ea to 6.0 | 540 
es ee kat os aba agp yas ae ae + oa en sale bole ae ee eset 5.0 114 
De eee eel Aw eh EE RReeeeeace sake uae dls np ee 3.0 270 
Third finger....... oe en ey Se of > SE eee 2.5 225 
ee ho enw in ee Wace oacoe mere eee eee 1.5 135 
en te ska ig balan awh ckmanieenadwes ab ans dikeawese nea 3.8 342 


Secale proposed by the committee on statistics of the I. A. J. A. B.C. 





| 








in per | 
Result of injury. |} cent of Days lost 
permanent | 
To! i] | 
| disability. 

Se ee aro eS FS Oe Se ee eT 100 6, 000 
I ee, ss de edeenthcuce deca scaesscenesune 100 6, 000 
I oi. di oss cncld oe hAic ded dea cueasciwoessd sense 75 4, 500 
ATT OF OF DELOW GLDOW, GISMMOMDOTINONE . .. 5... cc ccs cece ccc w cence. ee OO | 3, 600 
EES ae ee —? 50 | 3,000 
Thumb, any permanent disability of...... St aie Ar es a cinta. hig cic and oes 10 600 
Any one finger, any permanent disability of....... bier ttiseeh guineas dat pin ated onte 5 300 
Iwo fingers, any permanent disability of.................02... cee ccc cece cee eee 124 750 
Three fingers, any permanent disability of. ...................--.2-----eeeeeeeee 20° 1, 200 
Four eee 30 1, 800 
[‘humb and one finger, any permanent disability of....................-.------- 20 | 1, 200 
Thumb and two fingers, any permanent disability of............-. BD aie Neat 25 1,500 
l'humb and three fingers, any permanent disability of. ...................-.---. 333 2,000 
Thumb and four fingers, any permanent disability of. ...................--- aa 40 2, 400 
nw wneeesbhwedecsoctocucisiencs somes | 75 4,500 
Leg at or below knee, dismemberment. ...............--------------eeeeeeeeeee- 50 3,000 
edhe il a nicensuennnsndhiben tbeed se eeeessersets ates 40 2, 400 
Great toe, or any two or more toes, any permanent disability of.................- 5 300 
One toe, other than great toe, any permanent disability of. -..................-. 0 300 
ee Boe, boos ccnccacceccccccescesc Pedic s paraeataadahiqn b-okas 30 | 1, 800 
Both eyes, loss of sight ............ SRR PES Ss PL anges pre 100 | 6,000 
i eek dewenaceacpne Sbwsuncne 10 | 600 
EE SRE AS ALE A LI Tt ipigses 50 3; 000 
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The following table shows the results obtained by applying thie 
two scales to the same groups of accidents. The data used are fro 
the forthcoming reports of the bureau on accidents in the iron an 
steel and machine-building industries. 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND ST} 
INDUSTRY FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD, 1910 TO 1914, AND FOR MACHENE BU! 
ING IN 1912. 


[The severity rates are computed both on the scale of time allowances used by the United States Rure.\) of 
Labor Statistics in Bulletins 216 and 234 and upon the scale proposed by the committee on statisti 
the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions.] 









































| Days lost per 1,000 300-day workers. 
Accident frequency rates | AL = 
per 1,000 100-day | 
workers. | Bureau of Labor Sta tee 2 
Number | tistics scale. ae ee ee 
f a : 
Department. | ang.q ) 
bowed Per-| Tem- Per- | Tem. | Per- | Tem- 
| ma- po- T Mma-/| po- T | Ma-| po- 
nent | rary o- nent | rary oO nent | rary | To- 
Death.) ais-| dis- | tal. |Peath-| gis | dis- | tal. |Peath-| dis | dis. | ta1 
abil-| abil- abil-| abil- abil-| abil- 
| ity. | ity. ity. | ity. ity. ity. 
Steel industry: 
Blast furnaces..| 124,636} 2.6 2.9] 181.1) 186.7) 23.4) 2.8 2.5) 28.7 15.6 3.3. 2. 
Steel works: | | | 
Bessemer... .... 28,101; = 2.0) 5.2) 262.1) 269.3} 17.9) 3.1) 3.8) 24.8 11.9) 4.0 3.8 
Opea hearth...) 71,293 2.0) 4.6 218.4) 224.9) 17.9, 3.0) 2.9) 23.7, 11.9) 4.7) 2.9 
Crucible ........ 5, 144 .4| 4.1) 99.0) 103.5) 3.5) 2.1) 1.6) 7.2) 2.3) 3.4) 1.6) 7.7 
Foundries... ........ 95, 917 -9| 4.7) 185.2) 190.8 7.9, 2.6] 2.2) 12.7 63) 3.4) 2.2 
Rolling mills: | | 
Ae 67, 663 1.1) 3.9) 133.1; 138.0) 9.4) 2.2) 1.9) 13.5, 6.3) 2.8 1.9 
i deskeie« 21, 711 -9} 4.8) 144.1) 149.8} 7.9} 3.0} 2.0) 12.9) 5.3) 4.1) 2.0 
Puddle......... 12, 788 -7) 4.5) 131.5) 136.7} 6.3 2.0} 1.7) 10.0, 4.2) 2.8 1.7 
ie MAS ES 13, 244 -6) 5.9) 153.9) 159.9} 5.4) 4.1) 2.0) 11.5) 3.6) 5.1) 2.0 
Sheet........... 128, 423 -7| 2.6) 150.0) 153.3) 6.1 1.4) 1.7) 9.2 4.1) 19 17 
Tube........... 73, 338 .5| 3.4] 117.6] 121.5) 4.5) 1.7) 1.5] 7.7, 3.0} 2.1) 1.5 
Miscellaneous...| 98, 809 +8) 3.6) 215.4) 219.9, 7.6) 2.4) 2,812.8 5.1) 3.3) 2.8 
Fabricating shops. .| 108, 538 -9| 3.9) 235.0) 239.7) 7.8 2.2) 24/124 5.2) 28) 2.4 
Forge shops........| 6,249 = 1.3) 3.1) 172.8) 177.2, 11.5) 1.4) 2.0, 14.9 7.7 1.9) 2.0 
Wire drawing...... 59, 481 -3) 6.3) 190.4) 197.1) 3.0, 4.3) 1.9) 9.3) 2.0) 5.6) 1.9 
Electrical........... 145421 =. 2.3) 3.3) 135.7) 141.3! 20.7, 2.6] 1.6) 24.9) 13.8) 3.6, 1.6 
Mechanical......... 97,162 1.1) 4.0) 183.1) 188.2) 9.5! 2.5] 2.3/14.2) 6.31 3.2) 2.3 
Power houses....... . “7 2.6, 67.3) 70.6, 6.7 2.5 -9) 10.1 4.5) 2.5 9 
» EEE PMS Ceti 55, 932 2.0} 4.4) 145.8) 152.1) 18.0) 3.1) 1.9) 23.0) 12.0) 4.1) 1.9 | 
Coke ovens......... 13,282, 2.0) 2.9) 124.3) 129.2) 18.3) 3.3) 1.7) 23.3) 12.2) 4.4) 1.7) 1 
Armor plate........ 3,000, 1.3) 4.0) 120.7; 126.0, 12.0) 1.1) 2.0151) 80) 1.8) 2.0 1 
Axle works......... 1,326 1.5) 3.0) 330.3) 334.8, 13.6, 5.0) 4.9) 23.5, 9.1) 7.6) 4.9 2 
Car wheels.......... 2,367, 1.3) 6.3] 257.3) 264.9) 11.4) 2.0) 4.0)17.4) 7.6) 2.2) 4.0) 13.8 
as noc chdsiatiaed 1,293: 2.3} 8.5) 107.5 118.3) 20.9) 6.6} 2.5) 30.0) 13.9) 9.3) 2.5 2 
Erecting............ 2,157) 12.1 11.1) 342. 1) 365.3) 108.5) 14.7) 5.4)128.6) 85.7) 16.5) 5.4 1 
Tete... ss... 1,310,911 1.2) 3.9 171.6, 176.7, 10.5, 2.5) 2.1) 15.1 7.0} 302) 2.1) 12 
Machine building...| 115,703 aa 3.6 114.6 118.0, 2.9, 1.6) 11 5.6 1.9) a1 1.1 

















Examination of the table shows that the severity rates obtaine:| 
under the association’s scale are, for the most part, considerably lowe: d 
than those derived by the bureau’s scale. Thus, the severity rate 
for the steel industry as a whole is decreased from 15.1 days to 12.° 
days lost per worker and for machine building from 5.6 days to 5.! 
days. In one instance, however, the reverse is true. Thus, in cruci 
ble melting the bureau’s scale gives a severity rate of 7.2 days while 
the association’s scale gives 7.3 days. 
A most interesting point to be noted is that while the use of tle 
different scales alters the rates, there is no important change in th 
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relations between the rates for the several departments and indus- 
tries. This emphasizes the fact that the precise scale used is not of 
primary importance. Severity rates, as absolute amounts, are not 
<jonificant. Their importance lies in the fact that they offer the most 
satisfactory measure of accident hazards as between different indus- 
trial groups. As long as the scale used is reasonably accurate it will 
fulfil its function. 





FIRST INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CONGRESS OF NEW YORK STATE.’ 

The first industrial safety congress of New York State was held 
under the auspices of the State industrial commission at Syracuse, 
December 11-14, 1916. At the first session a paper was read by 
George M. Pope, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, on the duty of employers in the matter of prevention of 
accidents and the conservation of health of employees. “It is the 
manifest duty first for employers,” he declared, “to study the most 
approved schemes of hygienic prevention, adopt such devices, and 
then see to it that the employees understand fully their part in sys- 
tematic preventive cooperation. Health is a factor in production, 
and healthy industry will produce wholesome products.” To estab- 
lish adequate accident prevention and health conservation in indus- 
try, two distinct duties were suggested: First, the employer’s indi- 
vidual responsibility in his particular plant, factory, or industry; 
and, second, his cooperation with local, State, and national organiza- 
tions whose activities are directed toward this beneficent result. The 
safety campaign of the National Association of Manufacturers was 
then outlined, embracing efforts to obtain (1) an ultimate uniform 
workmen’s compensation system, (2) organization by manufacturers 
of their own relief associations, preferably in cooperation with their 
workers, and (3) recognition of the three essential principles in com- 
pensation legislation, namely, the encouragement of accident preven- 
tion, assurance of compensation, preferably by compensatory insur- 
ance, and coverage for all wage workers, provision being made that 
doctors’ and lawyers’ fees shall not rob the injured. Edward J. 
Barcalo, president of the Associated Manufacturers and Merchants 
of New York State, spoke on the attitude of New York organized 
industry toward the safety movement, saying the reasons which 
prompted industry to indorse safety efforts were humanitarian and 
economic. Employers desire to save lives and prevent injuries and 
illness to workers, and they recognize that a feeling of safety and 
security on the part of employees brings economic returns which 
amply repay them for the expenditure necessary to improve working 
conditions. 





* Proceedings of the First Industrial Safety Congress of New York State, held under 
the auspices of the State Industrial Commission, Syracuse, Dec, 11-14, 1916, J. B. Lyon 
Co., printers, Albany, 1917. 236 pp. 
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The attitude of New York organized labor teward the safe, 
movement was discussed by James P. Holland, president of the Ne 
York State Federation of Labor, who urged that employers show)! 
consult with their workers in the preparation of shop rules to sea: 
out and correct preventable hazards, and that these rules should |). 
“vigorously enforced without fear or favor in the higher inter. 
of all.” 

An entire session was devoted to the general subject of Women | 
industry, the discussion revolving about the question, Do women 
wage earners present any special problem in accident prevention a1\| 
the conservation of health as distinguished from that involved 
safeguarding workmen? Ina paper by Dr. Lucy A. Bannister, Wes: - 
inghouse Lamp Co., emphasis was laid upon the importance of in. 
structing and developing new untrained young women workers <) 
that in the shortest possible time, with the expenditure of a minimui 
amount of energy on the part of the operative, the maximum of 
efficiency may be obtained. This embraces care in the selection of 
workers as to their physical fitness, their ability and aptitude, intel|i- 
gence in the assignment of labor, thorough and interesting instri- 
tion, and an adequate follow-up system. The speaker advocated tor 
all women equal pay for doing the same work as that done by men. 
“ The relation of the home woman to safety,” “ The working woman + 
point of view,” and “The necessity for educating employers ani 
employees in factories and mercantile establishments ” were the tit|es 
of other papers. 

At the morning session on the second day of the congress, Jolin 
Price Jackson, Pennsylvania State commissioner of labor, spoke on 
the guarding of elevators, cranes, and moving machines, and Fre 
erick S. Crum, assistant statistician, Prudential Insurance Company, 
introduced some statistics of boiler explosions which showed that in 
the United States, covering the period 1868 to 1915, the annual aver- 
age number of explosions was 281, killing an average each year of 
256 persons and injuring 380. These figures were compared with an 
annual average in the United Kingdom (1883 to 1915) of 72 explo- 
sions, killing 26 and injuring 58 persons, and with an annual average 
in Germany (1877 to 1914) of 15 explosions, killing 10 and injuring 
6 persons. The fatality rate, based on population, in the perio’ 
1910 to 1914 was 2.3 in the United States, 0.1 in Germany, and 0.5 in 
the United Kingdom. 2 

“Safety and efficiency ” was the title of a paper by C. W. Price, 
field secretary, National Safety Council, the purpose of the speaker 
being to show that an expenditure to improve sanitary conditions or 
factory equipment is more than compensated by the increased efli- 
ciency of the workers. An appreciation of the value of the human 
equipment, he declared, is increasing among manufacturers, who are 
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waking up to a realization of the fact that if they deliberately pursue 
a course that disregards the rights of employees to live their lives, 
to preserve their limbs and health, to be contented and happy, they 
are pursuing a course that at last leads to loss and inefficiency. 

L. W. Hatch, chief statistician, New York Industrial Commission, 
urged upon employers the importance of reporting to their State 
industrial commissions such statistics as are required by Jaw, and that 
these should include all that will afford information of practical 
value in the work of prevention or compensation. It is through this 
cooperation that the industrial commission is able to assist in the 
prevention of accidents, which, after all, is the first interest of the 
employer. 

That good lighting constitutes a safeguard against accident and 
undue visual fatigue of the workers, and is a vital factor in the 
economics of industrial plants, was brought out by L. B. Marks, con- 
sulting illuminating engineer, whose paper on factory lighting and 
its bearing on the health and productivity of workers was illustrated 
by lantern slides. An exhaustive paper on heat and ventilation, their 
bearing on the health and productivity of workers from the viewpoint 
of the physican in industrial practice, was presented by Dr. Charles 
A. Lauffer, Westinghouse Electrical & Manufacturing Co. The fol- 
lowing excerpt summarizes the main points brought out in this paper: 


Body temperature is maintained by solar heat. The evaporation of perspira- 
tion from the skin is the chief method of heat dissipation; clothing and heated 
houses are measures for maintaining body heat. The manufactured indoor 
climate is incomplete if coal is merely fed into the furnace and humidity con- 
ditions are ignored. When ferns and house plants wither and die the humidity 
is too low; humidity is maintained to preserve paintings, antique furniture, 
and cabinet work from shrinking and cracking; excessively dry air draws 
particles of moisture from everything indoors, including the surface of our 
bodies and the air passages of nose and throat. More water in the atmosphere 
of homes and factories is often required and less heat. When indoors it is 
cold, outdoors at the same temperature it is warm and balmy, the relative 
humidity is greater outdoors than indoors. 

Expired air is unfit to use over and over again. Exhaust fans for local 
ventilation, to remove dust, fumes, odors, and impurities at their source, to 
prevent their dissemination by general ventilation render the atmosphere of the 
factory more salubrious. 

The diffusion of gases is such that crowded buildings may require the exit 
for vitiated air from both floor and ceiling, though conditions encountered, 
rather than pet theories, should control the selection of a ventilating system. 

Archaic views of the toxicity of carbon dioxide and the withdrawal of 
oxygen from the atmosphere of buildings are subsiding; the stagnation of air, 
high humidity, and other factors intensify the discomfort from an atmosphere 
apparently vitiated. Yet adequate ventilation should be maintained to promote 
the health and productivity of workers. 

Excessively dry temperatures are readily endured by man, but high wet- 
bulb temperatures impair the productivity of workers, may induce fatigue, even 
heat collapse, or thermic fever. 
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By attention to such measures of personal hygiene as relieve fatigue—sli D, 
bathing, clothing, diet, etc.—the individual’s ability to withstand fluctuatic). 
of diurnal and seasonal temperature is enhanced. 

This same subject was presented from the viewpoint of the heatin« 
and ventilating engineer by C. A. Booth, Buffalo Forge Co. 

Other papers presented at the congress included: “ Psychology 
the emergency hospital,” by Hubert Hornsby, National Civic Feder,. 
tion; “ Classification of buildings and materials of manufacture .- 
the basis of safety requirements,” by James C. Heckman, gener! 
superintendent, Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; “Industrial safety |) 
California,” by Paul Scharrenberg, editor, Coast Seamen’s Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal.; “Occupancy and its relation to exit facilitic 
from the viewpoint of life hazard,” by H. W. Forster, general mani- 
ger, Independence Inspection Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa.; “ Hor 
zontal vs. vertical exits,” by H. F. J. Porter, consulting industri,! 
engineer, New York City; “Standardization of safety appliance-.” 
by H. H. Cannon, National Workmen’s Compensation Service [u- 
reau, New York City; “ Machine shop hazards,” by L. D. Burlingame. 
Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I.; “ Wooc|- 
working hazards,” by Albert S. Regula, American Museum of Safety, 
New York -City; “ Hazards in a lineman’s work,” by J. F. Naylon, 
district superintendent, New York Telephone Co., Syracuse, N. \.: 
and “ Practical benefits derived from safety organization,” by Jol 
A. Robertson, general manager, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. \. 





MINING FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES DUE TO 
EXPLOSIVES. 


In Technical Paper 175, entitled “ Production of explosives in tli 
United States during the calendar year 1916,” recently issued by thie 
United States Bureau of Mines, four tables are presented showing 
the number of fatalities due to the use of explosives in the mining 
industry. In two of these tables all of the explosives fatalities in 
coal mines are shown, while one table gives those at bituminous mine; 
alone. A fourth table gives the number and percentage of fatalitic- 
due to explosives at metal mines and at quarries. In all coal mines 
there were 148 fatalities, 146 underground and 2 on the surface. Of 
the 146, 58, or 39.7 per cent, were due to premature blasts and shor‘ 
fuses, while the next largest number, 21, or 14.4 per cent, were due to 
handling and transportation. Approximately 66 per cent of these 
fatalities occurred in Pennsylvania mines. In bituminous mines 
alone the fatalities due to explosives amounted to 60, or 2.8 per cen 
of the total killed, the fatality rate being 0.096 per 1,000 employed. 
This is a decrease from 1916 of 16 in the number killed, of 0.56 in the 
percentage of total killed, and of 0.004 in the fatality rate. In 190: 
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9.8 per cent of the fatalities at bituminous mines was due to the use 
of explosives. Attention is called to the fact that 8° per cent of the 
permissible explosives’ used in coal mines is used in bituminous 
mines and that the amount so used has increased steadily each year 
from 1901, with the exception of 1914. This, taken in connection 
with the reduction in the number of fatalities in bituminous mines, 
which has also occurred each year since 1903, with the exception of 
1907, 1909, and 1915, offers an interesting comparison. 

In metal mines in 1915 there were 78 fatalities due to explosives, 
or 14.1 per cent of all killed, and in quarries there were 28 fatalities, 
or 18.9 per cent of all killed. 





TREATMENT OF WOUNDS WITH CARREL-DAKIN SOLUTION 
AND FORMULAS FOR ITS PREPARATION. 


It became apparent at the outbreak of the war that with the pos- 
sible exception of those wounds caused by high velocity bullets all 
wounds were infected, so that one of the first considerations in their 
successful treatment was the development of a means to prevent or 
control this infection. In an effort to work out this problem, Dr. 
Alexis Carrel and Dr. H. D. Dakin began their research work at the 
Beaujon Hospital, Paris, in 1914, and after experimenting with 200 
or more antiseptics the so-called Dakin hypochlorite solution was 
perfected. This solution is not a cure-all, but it has strong bacteri- 
cidal properties and is said to be ideal as an antiseptic because it is 
nontoxic and nonirritating. A new method of wound sterilization 
with this solution has been developed by Dr. Carrel, whose technique 
has in large measure assured the success which has attended its use 
in preventing infection and controlling suppuration. In fact it has 
been stated that Dakin’s solution represents 20 per cent of the cure 
and the technique of Carrel represents 80 per cent. It seems to be 
proved beyond any question of doubt that the Carrel method of 
wound sterilization with Dakin’s solution is a specific, that it not 
only aborts infection but is efficacious after infection has become 
established. Used in a number of military hospitals in Europe it has 
been the means of saving the lives of soldiers who otherwise would 
have succumbed to wounds not necessarily fatal in themselves but 
in which infection had made its deadly way. As already suggested, 
the success of Dakin’s solution depends largely upon a thorough 





*“Tn this class,” states the report, “are included ammonium nitrate explosives, hy- 
drated explosives, organic nitrate explosives, and certain nitroglycerin explosives con- 
taining an excess of free water or carbon. All permissible explosives have passed certain 
tests of the Bureau of Mines and are not to be regarded as permissible unless used in the 
manner specified by the bureau.” 
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understanding and careful use of the technique of Carrel, the det: {js 
af which if applied in army hospitals would unquestionably res\)|t 
in checking tremendous loss of life and in preventing the untold ni- 
ber of amputations, frightful deformities, and permanent disabilities 
which soldiers suffer as a result of infected wounds. Dr. Carre! }).s5 
expressed the opmion that the application of his method is not <o 
practical in ambulatory cases as in hospital cases. 

Dakin’s solution has been tried by the medical departments 0: 
number of industrial plants in this country, and the report of its 
successful application in the dispensary of the General Electric (‘o, 
at West Lynn, Mass., has just come to the attention of this bureay 
Dr. Frank E. Schubmehl, the works physician, states that early in 
December, 1916, Dakin’s solution was prepared according to i\\e 
original formula, which was immediately used in the treatment of 
all wounds. Since the Carrel technique was found to be impric- 
ticable in ambulatory cases, as suggested above, experiments were 
made in various forms of dressing to facilitate the use of the solution 
in these cases. The procedure as finally developed out, of these ex. 
periments is described by Dr. Schubmehl as follows: 


All wounds occurring in this plant are considered infected wounds at 
very beginning and are treated as such. A dressing is applied over the wou 
area in such a way that the denuded or exposed tissue laceration is free f 
pressure. First, the wound is thoroughly, but carefully, cleansed with Daki:’s 
solution, either by spray or swabbing off with cotton. Pressure is made aroun! 
and about the outside edges of the wound, previously covering the uninj\ 
parts to be included in the bandage, with vaseline gauze." The bandage is | 
applied and the patient is instructed to pour through the depression in 
bandage where the opening of the original dressing appears, sufficient of 
Dakin solution, every two hours, to thoroughly wash out the chamber wit! 
The patient is supplied with a bottle of the Dakin solution sufficient to c: 
him over to the next dressing. When the injury is a small one, the dressing is 
applied as above, and the patient is supplied with a medicine dropper in ac 
tion to the bottle of the solution, and is instructed about the use of the solutic: 


From an observation of 6,000 injuries, large and small, at tli - 
plant since the introduction of this treatment by Dakin’s solution. 
Dr. Schubmehl expresses his belief that the treatment of ambulatory 
cases by the method above described is the most efficient that has | 
come to his attention. ‘ Many wounds,” he states, “which come to 
infected clear up most marvelously, and new injuries treated ear y 
with the solution heal by first intention.” He mentions several stri\- 


ing instances of lacerated fingers and of compound fractures of t!ic 
1pr. A. W. Colcord, secretary, Railway Surgeons Association, Clairton, Pa., in a paper : 
read at the health service section of the sixth annual congress of the National Sate! 
Council, held at New York in September, emphasized the importance of protecting the skin 
two to four inches about the wound with sterile vaseline gauze, since “we have had s:\ 
eral rather severe burns of the skin from Dakin’s solution. If sterile vaseline gauze is 
not at hand, sterile vaseline of 5 per cent boric acid ointment may be smeared over the 


skin.”’ 
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bone in which by the use of Dakin’s solution the partially severed 
members, held only by the shghtest piece of integument, have been 
saved. The method of preparing Dakin’s solution as used at the 
dispensary at West Lynn in the treatment of these cases is given by 
Dr. Schubmehl as follows: 


[DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 15 Liters oF CARREL-DAKIN SoLU'rION, AFTER THE 
ORIGINAL FORMULA. 


1. Weigh out 300 grams chloride of lime. 

» Weigh out 210 grams sodium carbonate. 

3. Put the chloride of lime, with one-half liter of water, in a container where 
it may be thoroughly dissolved or macerated with a wooden or glass mixer. 
When this is thoroughly macerated, wash the whole mass into a large container, 
to hold the entire preparation. 

!. Dissolve the sodium carbonate in about 1 liter of hot water, and pour this 
solution also into the large container. 

5. Add 15 liters of cold water. 

6. Let the whole mass stand for at least 30 minutes. 

7. Weigh out 60 grams of powdered boric acid, and rub this to a consistency 
of soft putty by adding froin 1 to 2 ounces of the solution from the large 
container. 

8. Then wash this mass into the large container. This will make 15 liters 
of the solution, plus. 

9. Add sufficient cold water to make a bulk of 18 liters. 

10. The whole mass should then be agitated vigorously for three or four 
minutes. ‘Phen it should be allowed to stand for any time over 30 minutes for 
the liquid to clarify. 

11. There wili be about 38 liters of sediment at the bottom of the container 
which sKould not be disturbed. 

12. The 15 liters of clear liquid should then be syphoned off. The clear 
solution is then ready for use. The sediment remaining in large container is 
worthless and should be thrown away. 

The solution should be made frequently. Solutions as much as four or five 
days old have given us satisfactory results. 

This solution is used for primary cleansing of the wound, and for whatever 
subsequent redressings may be necessary. In addition, according to the extent 
of the injury, a 4 ounce or 8 ounce bottle of the solution is furnished to the injured, 
with instructions to keep the bandage over the injury continuously moistened 
with it between redressings. 

A method of preparing Dakin’s solution, as described by Dr. G. FE. 
Cullen, chemist in the Carrel clinic at the Rockefeller Institute, in- 
cluding directions for testing the same, will, according to Dr. 
Schubmehl, be introduced at the West Lynn dispensary. Dr. 
Cullen’s description is as follows: 

Definition.—Dakin’s solution is a solution of sodium hypochlorite (NaOCl) 
which contains not less than 0.45 per cent nor more than 0.50 per cent sodium 
hypochlorite, and which is not alkaline to solid phenolphthalein. If the per- 
centage of sodium hypochlorite is less than 0.45 per cent the antiseptic power 
of the solution is too low; if greater than 0.50 per cent the solution is irritat- 
ing. If the solution is alkaline to phenolphthalein, it is irritating. 
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Titration of Dakin’s solution.—The percentage of sodium hypochlorite js 
determined by titrating with tenth normal sodium hyposulphite (thiosulph:;e) 
the amount of iodine liberated by a measured amount of Dakin’s solution. fj), 
technique is as follows: 

Measure 10 c. c. of Dakin’s solution, using a bulb pipette, into a beaker 0) 
Erlenmeyer flask containing about 50 to 75 c. c. of water. 

(Note.—The disappearance of color is most easily observed when the volime 
of fluid in the vessel is between 50 and 100 c¢. c.) 

Add 10 ¢. c. of a 10 per cent potassium iodide solution and 2 ¢. ¢. of g!: 
acetic acid. Then run decinormal hyposulphite solution into the flask froin, 
burette until the discoloration of the solution is complete. 

The number of cubic centimeters decinormal hyposulphite required to de, 
colorize the solution multiplied by the factor 0.03723 gives the percent: ce 
of sodium hypochlorite. For example, 12.10 ¢ ¢.X0.03723=0.45 per « 
13.48 ¢. ¢. X0.038723=0.50 per cent. 

Test for alkalinity.—A few crystals of powdered phenolphthalein are drop)ed 
on the surface of 10 to 20 ¢. c. of the solution to be tested. Dakin’s solutio; 
should remain entirely colorless. If there is any red discoloration, the solutio: 
is too alkaline and must either be discarded or neutralized. 

(NotTE.—It is important to remember that the tests of Dakin’s solution 
alkalinity and for strength of sodium hypochlorite are entirely independ: 
but equally important. ) 

Preparation.—Dakin’s solution may be satisfactorily prepared in any on 
several ways. 

First: By the electrolysis of a sodium chloride solution. This method gives 
a more satisfactory product, but requires apparatus and electric current that 
are not always available. 

Second: By the action of chlorine on sodium carbonate. This, the most 
rect method, has hitherto been practically unavailable because of the difficu!: 
of measuring liquid chlorine. When this disadvantage has been overcome, 1t)\is 
method should prove entirely satisfactory. 

Third: By the double decomposition of calcium hypochlorite and sodiw 
carbonate. This“ method, the one first used by Dakin, has been, because of 
ease of obtaining the necessary chemicals, the most available one. The a 
linity of the solution, after the precipitation of the calcium carbonate, may 
neutralized either by the addition of boric acid or by the use of a mixture of 
sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate in the precipitation. In either c:se 
it is necessary to determine the percentage of available chlorine in the bleac! 
ing powder with which one is working. 

Titration of bleaching powder.—Exactly 20 grams of bleaching powder mace 
up of small samples from different parts of the jar, in order to obtain a wu) 
form sample, are well stirred up through a filter paper and a 10 ¢. ¢. sample of 
the filtrate is titrated in exactly the same manner as in the titration of Dakin s 
solution. In this case the number of c. c. of decinormal hyposulphite required 
to decolorize is multiplied by the factor 1.773 to give the percentage of aci 
chlorine. 

The following table by Daufresne gives directly, according to the amount of 
active chlorine contained in the hleaching powder, the quantity of bleachine 
powder, sodium carbonate (dry), and sodium bicarbonate to prepare 10 lites 
of Dakin’s solution: 
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Quantities of ingredients to 
use for preparing 10 liters of 
| Dakin’s solution at 0.475 
per cent of NaOCl. 
Percentage in active chlorine | 
of the chloride of lime. | | 
| Dry ; 
| Chloride | sodium — 
| of lime. | carbon- | Phees 
| ate. | a 
| | 
| Grains. | Grains. | Grains. 
al wren aera eee 230 115 96 
Maas ates awa ra weds awn 220 110 92 
ere ae ee eee 210 105 SS 
dala i Sate a ae tag a ae 200 | 100 84 
DM ieccahs With d socbcadiades 192 | Oe 80) 
a ara dio a as eg as bn ew a ee 184 92 76 
Masta b a> a6 08s bscanusekeds nde 177 89 | 72 
a ee enna eee 170 85 | 70 
Re BIDET ae oTe aee P 164 82 | 68 | 
ME ee ee eee ee 159 sO | 66 | 
EE er arr ee 154 | 77 ‘| 64 
_ eee A es FS ee Pe 148 | 74 «| 62 
ee Tener ities: 144 72 | 60 
PME vine. amr ntieila 140 | 70 | 59 
of ae SS eS Oe ee Re 136 | OS 57 
| a ee eb 132 | 66 | 55 
EA ER a sae 128 | 64 53 
i awiedhotharks i dadwitelbws Bee 124 62 52 


Prample.—If 10 c. c. of the filtrate require 16.6 ¢. ¢. of decinormal hyposulphite 
percentage of active chlorine is 16.6X1,773=29.4 per cent. That is, we require 
to prepare 10 liters of the solution 159 grams bleaching powder, SO grams car- 
honate of sodium, and 66 grams of bicarbonate of sodium. If dry sodium car- 
honate is unavailable one should use 2.85 times as much of the sodium car- 
bonate crystals. That is, 228 grams sodium carbonate (crystals). 

Details of preparation.—Place in a 20-liter flask or bottle the amount of 
bleaching powder indicated by the titration and mix well with 5 liters of tap 
water. Shake vigorously and allow to stand for several hours (overnight). 

Dissolve the designated amounts of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate 
in another 5 liters of tap water. In the morning, or after 6 to 12 hours, pour 
the solution of sodium carbonates into the bottle containing the bleaching 
powder; shake well, and allow the precipitated calcium carbonate to settle. 
After half an hour siphon off the clear liquid through a double filter paper. 
The product should be perfectly clear and should be titrated for strength of 
hypochlorite and tested for alkalinity. 

Preservation.—Since light greatly accelerates the rate of decomposition of 
the hypochlorite solution, it is best to keep Dakin’s solution either in dark 
hottles or a dark cupboard or an ice box. Daufresne has found that the addi- 
tion of 5 milligrams potassium permanganate per liter of solution exerts a 
markedly stabilizing effect. It is convenient to make a half per cent (5 grs. 
per liter) solution of potassium permanganate and add 1 ¢. ¢. of this solution per 
liter of Dakin’s solution. The color imparted by the permanganate does not 
interfere with the titration. 


The following statement regarding the use of Dakin’s solution 
is made by Dr. W. G. Hudson, medical director of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.: 


Dakin’s solution.—Without being able to offer any detail case history, I can 
Say that Dakin’s solution has been of considerable use to us and is undoubt- 
edly a long step forward in the antiseptic treatment of wounds. We have 
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udhered to the original Dakin formula, which is prepared by one of our ¢hey. 
ists. I believe, however, that there will be many improvements in the tec}. 
nique of making this solution, * * *. We should not lose sight of the fa .+ 
however, that at least half of the Carrel-Dakin method of wound treatm; 
lies in the method of application. 





TREATMENT OF BURNS WITH PREPARATIONS SIMILAR TQ 
AMBRINE. 


In connection with the use of Carrel-Dakin solution in treati). 


yr 
] 
t 


wounds it is interesting to note the method of treating burns as \ 
at the West Lynn dispensary of the General Electric Co. Dr. 
Schubmehl has supplied the bureau with directions for making 1 
using a preparation similar to ambrine for this treatment, as 
follows: 


Heat in separate containers until liquefied equal parts parowax, powd: 
rosin, and commercial white wax. Combine by stirring each into the ot 
While still hot, remove floating foreign particles by straining through thre: 
four thicknesses of gauze. Pour into 1-ounce, 2-ounce, or 3-ounce molds as 
sired. Keep in sterile container. 

To apply, heat until liquefied properly, not over 70° C. (158° F.). Cle: 
burned area with Dakin solution. Cover wound temporarily with dry sterile 
gauze and apply blast from electric fan until wound is thoroughly dry. Remove 
temporary gauze from wound, then, with a fine camel’s-hair brush, paint wo 
with the hot preparation, cover wound with thin layer of absorbent cotton, 
paint over the cotton-covered wound again, apply another thin layer of cotto 
cover with sterile gauze and bandage lightly. 

This dressing is easily removed without pain to the injured or harm to | 
injury by simply lifting the dressing from the wound. To re-dress, whic! 
should be done every 24 hours, the wound should be recleansed with Daki: 
solution, the hot preparation applied, and the injury rebandaged as previou-~ 


Regarding paraffin burn dressings, as used by E. I. du Pont 
Nemours & Co., Dr. W. G. Hudson, the medical director of that com- 
pany, says: 

Parafin burn dressings—We have made some experiments in regard 
artificial preparations resembling ambrine, but can not see that the additi 
of either rosin or white wax is any advantage. Both of these substances se 
to me to impair the physical qualities of the paraffin, and the rosin, in particu): 
is prone to separate out in small spots. I do not believe there is any rosin i! 
the original ambrine. * * #* 

We have used a considerable amount of the genuine imported ambrine, * 
have lately been trying the mixture prepared by Johnson & Johnson under | 
name of Redintol with equally good results. Redintol seems to have the ric! 
physical characters, and is stated to be chiefly a mixture of paraffin with a smi! 
percentage of gutta-percha. 

When our stock of these two materials is used up I propose to try a sam)))'' 
of plain paraffin submitted by the Standard Oil Co. as being adapted to tlic 
treatment of burns. It seems that different lots of paraffin differ widely ‘1 
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their physical characters, and the Standard Oil Co. has succeeded in selecting 
, particular variety of paraffin which has all the appearances of possessing the 
right physical characteristics for burn treatment without the necessity of mak- 
ing any admixtures. * * * 

I believe an essential part of this treatment is to get the burned area into 
» reasonably aseptic condition before applying the paraffin mixture. There is 
room for considerable study here, for, while Dakin’s solution undoubtedly does 
the work, there are some patients who complain bitterly of the pain which it 
causes.. It is possible that some other antiseptic may be found equally ap- 
plicable to this field and less painful, bearing in mind always the danger from 
poisoning by absorption of the material used. 

In our early use of paraffin dressings we used a spraying apparatus, follow- 
ing the original technique reported from France. We found no spraying appa- 
ratus which the market afforded at that time was adapted for spraying such 
preparations, and I therefore had to design one for this purpose. * * * 
Further experience, however, showed that there is not enough advantage to be 
gained from the use of sprays to pay for the complications introduced by such 
apparatus, and in applying this treatment at the present time our surgeons 
generally make use of sterilized brushes. The chief advantage of the spray is 
in connection with the first part of the application, the first coat when applied 
by a spray being practically painless, whereas it gives a slight amount of pain 
when a brush is used. The difference, however, is very slight. 





CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS AT HARRISBURG, 
FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry the fourth annual conference! of industrial physicians was 
held at Harrisburg, February 16, 1917, the proceedings of which were 
published in the Pennsylvania Medical Journal for June and re- 
printed as a pamphlet of 49 pages recently issued by the department. 
Dr. Francis D. Patterson, chief of the division of industrial hygiene 
and engineering of the State department of labor and industry, acted 
as chairman of the conference, and the address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Dr. John Price Jackson, commissioner. 

Dr. W. L. Estes, of St. Luke’s Hospital, South Bethlehem, discussed 
the workman’s compensation law of Pennsylvania from the physi- 
cian’s standpoint. He pointed out that in his opinion the time during 
which the employer shall furnish reasonable medical, surgical, and 
hospital services, medicines, and supplies as provided by law, namely 
14 days, and the maximum amount of the fee allowed physicians by 
law, namely $25 except for a major operation, for which the fee 
allowed is $75, are inadequate. He suggested that, as the records of 
hospitals show that the average treatment of each case in a hospital 
extends over 17 days, under the Pennsylvania law it may be neces- 





1An account of two similar conferences, one held on February 17 and the other on 
May 18, 1916, is given in the MONTHLY ReEvixw for February, 1917, pages 267 to 272. 
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sary for a physician either to give up a case at the end of the 14 
days or to treat it at a dead loss to himself. As to the amount of 
fee allowed, Dr. Estes showed that the expense to the physician jy 
treating certain severe cases might amount to a considerable y 
leaving for his services for two weeks a remuneration wholly in: 
quate to compensate for the time spent and skill required. Mention 
was made of a commission of physicians organized to propose definite 
suggestions for amendments to the law, which commission has rec. 
mended (1) an extension of the period of direct compensation of 
physicians from 14 days to 30 days, and (2) an increase of the 
maximum compensation for treatment from $75 to $200. | 

Frederick L. Hoffman, of the Prudential Life Insurance (0, 
advocated the payment of compensation for industrial diseases. 
asserting that it is “most regrettable that there should not be a more 
active public interest in a condition which is obviously evidence of 
gross unfairness and inequality, in that the man who is injured hy 
lead poisoning, or anthrax, or industrial phthisis, in consequence of 
his occupation, is as rightly entitled to compensation as the man whio 
is injured by a boiler explosion, or a train collision, or the fal! of 
a ladder.” He suggested that the economic burden resulting from 
occupational diseases should rest directly and exclusively upon thie 
industries concerned. The occurrence of obviously preventable (is 
eases of workmen in the course of their employment is matter of 
community responsibility, the first essential requirement of which 
was declared to be the prompt reporting of all occupational diseases 
to the local or State board of health, for “it is the duty of every 
physician to assist the State to the fullest possible extent in 
direction.” The second requirement mentioned was the necessity 
for more frequent reporting of interesting cases of occupational (i- 
eases with regard to which the American medical literature at 
present time is of very limited extent. The importance of perfecting 
a list of the more important or readily cognizable eccupation: 
diseases was also suggested. In this connection hernia was refer) 
to as a “borderland ” case, being often wrongfully attributed to | 
cupational strain when it is in fact the resultant effect of norm: 
causes. Pulmonary tuberculosis or fibroid phthisis was noted a- : 
disease of the utmost importance to employers and employees, s1! 
its diagnosis frequently is difficult and often long delayed. ‘I /ie 
Massachusetts act providing compensation for occupational dise:- 
was suggested as a possible model of legislation along this |i! 
although the speaker declared that after all it is a primary questiv 
of social justice and the method or means of accomplishing this is © 
secondary importance. 

A paper of more than ordinary interest and importance was rea‘ 
by Dr. William O’Neill Sherman, chief surgeon, Carnegie Steel 
[1014] 
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Co.. Pittsburgh, describing the Carrel method of wound sterilization 
by the use of Dakin’s solution. This solution is now being success- 
fully employed in Europe in the treatment of wounded soldiers to 
abort or prevent infection and control suppuration. One of the 
ereat problems attached to the treatment of soldiers wounded in 
battle is that of combating wound infection, which appears to be far 
ereater in the present war than in previous wars. “The virulence 
of infection surpasses anything known heretofore of wound infec- 
tion. The first efforts to combat suppuration at the early outbreak 
of the war were woefully inefficient ; malignant suppuration was very 
common, and all efforts to suppress it were futile.” 
Dakin’s solution, as now used, is thus described by Dr. Sherman: 


With chloride of lime (bleaching powder) having 25 per cent of active 
chlorine the quantities of necessary substances to prepare 10 liters of solution 
are the following: 200 grams chloride of lime (bleaching powder) (25 per cent 
active chlorine); 100 grams sodium carbonate, dry (soda of Solway); 80 
vrams sodium bicarbonate, dry. Put into a 12-liter flask the 200 grams of 
chloride of lime and 5 liters of ordinary water, shake vigorously for a few 
iuinutes, and leave in contact for 6 to 12 hours, one night for example. (Shake 
until dissolved—at least until the big pieces are dissolved. Not all the pieces 
will dissolve, large pieces float, notice only floating pieces.) At the same time 
dissolve in 5 liters of ordinary cold water the carbonate and bicarbonate of 
soda, After leaving from 6 to 12 hours pour the salt solution in the flask con- 
taining the macerated chloride of lime, shake vigorously for a few minutes, 
and leave to allow the calcium carbonate to be precipitated. In about one-half 
hour siphon the liquid and filter with a double paper to obtain a good, clear 
liquid, which should always be kept in a dark place. 


The successful treatment of a wound depends upon a careful fol- 
lowing of the technic of Carrel, for, it is stated, Dakin’s solution 
represents 20 per cent of the cure and the technic of Carrel represents 
SO per cent 


The method is not one of drainage or multiple incisions; it is the opposite 
of this procedure. The success of the treatment is dependent on the thorough- 
ness with which it is applied and the care given to the most minute details of 
the technic. * * *, 

The area surrounding the wound should be disinfected with tincture of iodine, 
ind an injection of Dakin’s solution in the wound, if it is small or narrow, 
should be made. If it is wide and freely open a gauze pack which is saturated 
with Dakin’s solution should be applied. The prognosis is materially aided if 
this dressing is used. 

If the wounds are extensive or conditions warrant a general anesthetic should 
be administered and the operating field prepared in the usual way. A free 
incision and thorough exploration for foreign bodies of all wounds should be 
made at the earliest possible opportunity. The foreign bodies are localized with 
the fluoroscope or with stereoscopic skiagrams. All bleeding points should be 
ligated; the shell tract should be freely opened and all devitalized tissue ex- 
cised. The Carrel tubes should be carried to the bottom of the wound and 
gauze loosely placed between them. Before completing the final dressing the 
solution can be injected in the wound to ascertain the amount of solution neces- 
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sary to fill the cavity completely and whether or not it is reaching all parts, 
The final dressing consists of a gauze pad saturated with Dakin’s solyti 
over which a large pad of nonabsorbent cotton, which completely envelops 
extremity, is placed. Turkish toweling can be used instead of nonabsor|). 
gauze pads, if desired. 

Dr. Sherman stated that the Carrel method of wound sterilization 
has proved very effective in aborting or preventing infection, whic}, 
causes a vast majority of the deaths, amputations, disabilities, ay, 
complications among soldiers. In conclusion he pointed out that i; 
has been demonstrated that the great majority of wounds can 
closed by sutures and without suppuration ; that the stay in the hos)) 
tal and period of convalescence is greatly shortened, many now lea) 
ing in four to six weeks who would have required treatment f{«: 
from three to six months under former methods; that all complica 
tions such as atrophies, ankyloses, adhesions, septecemia, and ampu 
tations are minimized; and that the mortality rate is greatly reduce 
One instance is mentioned where a certain surgeon has reported that 
he is now doing one amputation for sepsis and hemorrhage where 
formerly 20 were necessary ; that there is now but 1 death where for- 
merly there were 10, and that many cases which were labeled at tli 
front “amputate on arrival” have been saved from amputation. 
The paper was concluded with the following summary: 

1. Infection can be aborted if the treatment is begun within the first 24 hours. 

2. Suppuration, when well established, can be controlled if the focus can 
reached. 

3. The success of the treatment is dependent on the perfection of the Carre! 
technic and the acceptance of all the details. 

4. The effect of Dakin’s solution is entirely local; there being no danger of 
toxemia from absorption, regardless of the amount used. 

5. Carrel’s technic, using Dakin’s solution, is a specific against infection 
wounds. 

The application of Carrel’s method to infections resulting from 
industrial injuries was briefly discussed by Dr. J. S. Lawrence, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, who told how the method was 
being applied in Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Edward Martin, professor of surgery. 
University of Pennsylvania, read a paper on the treatment of fra 
tures of the long bones from the viewpoint of function, emphasizing 
the importance of immediate anatomic reduction and of ascertaining 
definitely whether such reduction is adequate or perfect in order to 
restore function. For the latter a radiogram or fluoroscopic examina- 
tion was recommended. 

The last speaker, Dr. J. C. Bloodgood, associate professor of 
clinical surgery, Johns Hopkins University, urged the value of stanc 
ardization in first-aid methods so as to avoid conflict, possibly wit!) 
serious consequences, in determining and using the most effective 
practices. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Articles in the Montutiy Review for August, 1917 (pp. 92 to 104), 
and for September (pp. 100 to 103), gave some account of the action 
and proposed action of Congress with regard to the protection of 
persons and property exposed to hazards on account of war condli- 
tions and with regard to the compensation of persons injured. ‘The 
act of September 2, 1914, creating a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department, amended June 12, 1917, was further 
amended by an act approved by the President on October 6, the law 
as it now stands going far beyond its original intent. First enacted 
as a temporary provision for providing insurance for American 
vessels and cargoes against the risk of war, the act by the amendment 
of June 12, as pointed out in the Monruiy Review for August, pro- 
vided also for the insurance of the persons and personal property of 
masters, officers, and crews of American vessels whenever it appeared 
that adequate war-risk insurance was not otherwise obtainable on 
reasonable terms. By the amendment of October 6, various amend- 
ments and additions are made to the original act as amended July 
12, the whole becoming Article I of the act, and three new articles 
are added. 

These amendments and additions relate in large measure to the 
personnel and administrative methods of the bureau, but also make 
appropriations for the amounts to be expended under the three 
additional articles enacted. Thus the expenses under Article I, 
which relates to military and naval family allowances, are provided 
for by an appropriation of $141,000,000; those under Article III, 
which relates to a military and naval compensation system, by an 
appropriation of $12,150,000; and those under Article IV, a military 
and naval insurance scheme, by an appropriation of $23,000,000. A 
military and naval pay deposit fund, made up of such portions of 
one-half of an enlisted man’s monthly pay, not allotted, as the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy may require to be 
deposited, is also provided for, and whatever sum may be necessary 
for the payment of interést thereon is likewise appropriated. 

In construing the law, the term “ injury ” is held to include disease. 
The term “child” includes a chiid adopted six months before the 
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enactment of the amendatory act or before enlistment or entrance 
into active service in the military or naval forces of the Unite 
States; also a stepchild, if a member of the man’s household, and 4), 
illegitimate child, if acknowledged by the father in an instrum. 
in writing, or if he has been judicially ordered to contribute to tle 
thiJd’s support. Illegitimate children, to come within the act, mix. 
if born after December 31, 1917, have been born in the United State, 
A child’s dependency is assumed to cease on marriage, or on the «(- 
tainment of 18 years of age unless insane, idiotic, or otherwise }er- 
manently helpless. 

As already indicated, the second article of the act provides for «)!- 
lotments and family allowances, and directs certain payments to |e 
made, not more than one-half the pay nor less than $15 per mont 
in amount; but if the payments are to a divorced wife the amount 
shall not exceed the amount specified in a court order or writtes 
agreement, or for an illegitimate child supported under a judi 
erder the amount fixed in the order or decree. The allotment 
from the pay of enlisted men will be supplemented by the Goy- 
ernment to an amount not exceeding $50 per month, on written ap- 
plication to the bureau in accordance with conditions and limita- 
tions provided in the act. Payments by the Government are =1) 
monthly to a wife alone, $25 to a wife and one child, $32.50 to a wife 
and two children, and $5 per month for each additional child. To 
an orphan child $5 per month will be paid, to two such children 
$12.50, to three $20, and to four $30, and to each additional ¢}ii\\! 
$5 per month. One or two parents receive $10 per month ea 
grandchildren, brothers, and sisters receive $5 each from the Gove: 
ment, and parerits in excess of two the same amount, grandparents 
and step-parents being included in that term. Payments to graii- 
children, parents (including grandparents), brothers, and sisters, » 
to be made only if there is actual dependency, and payments to wife 
and children are made only if and while a compulsory allotment | 
being made from the pay of the enlisted man. Provision is also mai 
for cases in which allotments are to be made to more than one class : 
dependents. 

A notable departure appears in the provisions of Article ITI, in 
which there is established a system of compensation for death . 
disability, this system being designed to take the place of the pe’ 
sion system which has been supported by the Government practica! 
since its foundation. Compensation is to be paid for death or «| 
ability resulting from personal injury suffered or disease contraci«| 
in the line of duty by commissioned officers or enlisted men, or by 11 
member of the Army Nurse Corps (female), or the Navy Nurse 
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Corps (female), when employed in active service under the War De- 
partment or Navy Department. The phrase “in the course of the 
service ” appearing in the act as it came from the House was stricken 
out by the Senate, and a provision added “ but no compensation shall 
be paid if the injury or disease has been caused by his own willful 
misconduct.” Beneficiaries under the act are the injured person, a 
wife or child, or a dependent widowed mother, and none other. The 
benefits in cases of death are fixed sums and are uniform for de- 
pendents of all classes of persons without regard to rank. Payments 
to a widow alone are $25 monthly; to a widow and one child $35; to 
a widow and two children $47.50, with $5 for each additional child 
up to two. An orphan child receives $206, two orphans $30, three 
$40, and each additional child up to two $5. The payment to a 
widowed mother is $20 per month, but the aggregate of payments to 
dependents in any individual case may not exceed $75. A widowed 
mother may receive benefits by reason of the death of one child only, 
and not then if she is receiving compensation benefits for the death - 
of her husband. Payments to a widow or widowed mother continue 
until death or remarriage, and no widow is to be entitled to bene- 
fits if the marriage takes place later than 10 years after the time of 
the injury. 

Payments for total disability are fixed at $30 per month for a 
man alone, $45 if he has a wife but no child, $55 if there is a wife 
and one child, $65 if wife and two children, and $75 if wife and three 
or more children living. If the wife is not living, but there is one 
child, $40 is to be paid, with $10 for each additional child up to two. 
An additional $10 is to be paid in case there is also a dependent wid- 
owed mother. If a constant attendant is required, an amount not 
exceeding $20 per month may be paid in addition to the foregoing. 
For the loss of both feet or both hands or for total blindness, or 
where the person is helplessly and permanently bedridden from 
causes occurring in the line of duty in the service of the United 
States, the monthly payment is fixed at $100 without other allowance. 

Partial disability is to be compensated on the basis of reduction of 
earning capacity, no payments being made where the reduction is less 
than 10 per cent. A schedule of disability ratings, based upon the 
average impairments of earning capacity from such injuries in civil 
occupations and not upon the impairment in the individual case, so 
as to avoid reducing the rate of compensation where there has been 
successful rehabilitation is to be adopted and applied by the bureau. 

Medical, surgical, and hospital services are to be furnished, with 
such supplies, including artificial limbs, as the director may deter- 
mine to be useful and reasonably necessary. Where death ensues 
before discharge or resignation from service, burial expenses and 
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cost of return of the body to the home of the decedent may be met in 
an amount not to exceed $100. 

Provision is made for instruction in such courses of rehabilitation. 
reeducation, and vocational training as may be provided by | 
Government. If such course will interfere with a gainful occupaticy 
already engaged in, a form of enlistment may be required which wi|] 
bring the person again into the service, and will entitle him to the 
rate of pay received during the last month of his active service ani 
his family to family allowances during the period of his training. 
Refusal to accept such training and refusal to accept reasonable meii- 
cal and surgical treatment are grounds for the suspension of con- 
pensation. 

Provision is made for the review of awards. Benefits under thie 
article are not payable while the person is in receipt of service or 
retirement pay, are not assignable, and are exempt from attachment, 
execution, and taxation. Payments because of disability or death of 
members of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or the Navy Nurse 
Corps (female) are to be in lieu of any compensation under thie 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 1916. In- 
juries received under circumstances creating a legal liability upon 
third parties will be compensated by the Government on condition 
that the beneficiary assign to it any right of action he may have to 
enforce such liability. 

The fourth article relates to insurance and permits every commis- 
sioned officer and enlisted man and every member of the Army Nur-c 
Corps (female) and the Navy Nurse Corps (female), when ei 
ployed in active service under the War Department or Navy Depart 
ment, to take out insurance in amounts not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $10,000, in any multiple of $500, the policy coming due in ca-e 
of total disability or death. The premium rates are to be the net rates 
based upon, the American Experience Table of Mortality, and in 
terest at 34 per cent per annum, all expense of administration an 
the excess mortality and disability cost caused by the hazards of wai 
being borne by the United States. Beneficiaries that may be namo! 
are a spouse, child, grandchild, parent, brother, or sister. Bene- 
ficiaries may be changed by the insured within the above classes, su!)- 
ject to regulations; but if none of them survive the insured, tl) 
reserve value of the policy is payable to the estate of the insure|. 
During the war and until conversion, the insurance is to be adminis- 
tered as term insurance for successive terms of one year, provision 
being made for conversion not later than five years after the date o! 
the termination of the war into ordinary life, twenty-payment liie. 
endowments maturing at age 62, or other usual forms of insurance. 
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The text of the act approved on October 6, 1917, is as follows: 


/ 


[ PUBLIC—No. 90—657TH CONGRESS. ] 
[H. R. 5723.) ° 


An Act To amend an Act entitled “An Act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September second, nineteen hundred and fourteen, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved September second, nineteen 
hundred and fourteen, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE I. 


“Section 1. That there is established in the Treasury Department a Bureau 
to be known as the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the director of which shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $5,000 per annum. 

“That there be in such bureau a Djyision of Marine and Seamen’s Insurance 
and a Division of Military and Naval Insurance in charge of a commissioner 
of Marine and Seamen’s Insurance and a commissioner of Military and Naval 
Insurance, respectively, each of whom shall receive a salary of $4,000 per 
annum,” 

Sec. 2. That such Act of September second, nineteen hundred and fourteen, 
as amended, is“hereby amended by adding new sections, as follows: 

“See. 12. That sections two to seven, inclusive, and section nine, shall be 
construed to refer only to the Division of Marine and Seamen’s Insurance, 

“Sec, 13. That the director, subject to the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall administer, execute, and enforce the provisions of this 
Act, and for that purpose have full power and authority to make rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out its purposes, and shall decide all questions arising under 
the Act, except as otherwise provided in sections five and four hundred and 
five. Wherever under any provision or provisions of the Act regulations are 
directed or authorized to be made, such regulations, unless the context other- 
wise requires, shall or may be made by the director, subject to the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. The director shall adopt reasonable 
and proper rules to govern the procedure of the divisions, to regulate the matter 
of the compensation, if any, but in no case to exceed ten per centum, to be 
paid to claim agents and attorneys for services in connection with any of 
the matters provided for in articles two, three, and four, and to regulate and 
provide for the nature and extent of the proofs and evidence and the method 
of taking and furnishing the same in order to establish the right to benefits of 
allowance, allotment, compensation, or insurance provided for in this Act, the 
forms of application of those claiming to be entitled to such benefits, the method 
of making investigations and medical examinations, and the manner and form 
of adjudications and awards. 

“Sec. 14. That the bureau and its divisions shall have such deputies, as- 
sistants, actuaries, clerks, and other employees as may be from time to time 
provided by Congress. The bureau shall, by arrangement with the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively, make use of the services of 
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surgeons in the Army and Navy. The Secretary of the Treasury is authori: 
to establish an advisory board consisting of three members skilled in the », 
tice of insurance against death or disability for the purpose of assisting 
Division of Military and Naval Insurance in fixing premium rates and in 
adjustment of claims for losses under the contracts of insurance provided 
in article four and in adjusting claims for compensation under article thr 
compensation for the persons so appointed to be determined by the Secre; 
of the Treasury, but not to exceed $20 a day each while actually employed. 
“Sec. 15. That for the purposes of this Act, the director, commissioners, . 
deputy commissioners shall have power to issue subpcenas for and compe! | 


attendance of witnesses within a radius of one hundred miles, to require {| 


production of books, papers, documents, and other evidence, to administer 0.) 
and to examine witnesses upon any matter within the jurisdiction of the bur 
The director may obtain such information and such reports from officials , 
employees of the departments of the Government of the United States an 


the States as may be agreed upon by the heads of the respective departme 


In case of disobedience to a subpcena, the bureau ‘may invoke the aid of :; 
district court of the United States in requiring the attendance and testim« 
of witnesses and the production of documentary evidence, and such court, wit 
the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is carried on, may, in case of contumn 
or refusal to obey a subpeena issued to any officer, agent, or employee of : 
corporation or other person, issue an order requiring such corporation or 0! 
person to appear before the bureau, or to give evidence touching the matter 
question; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be punishe 


} 


such court as a contempt thereof. Any person so required to attend as a withess 


shall be allowed and paid the same fees and mileage as are paid witnesses in 
district courts of the United States. . 
“Sec. 16. That the director shall submit annually to the Secretary of | 


Treasury estimates of the appropriations necessary for the work of the bure:u. 


“Sec. 17. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act thie 


is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise «a)) 
priated, the sum of $100,000, for the payment of all expenses incident to 
work authorized under this Act, including salaries of the director and conu 
sioners and of such deputies, assistants, accountants, experts, clerks, and ot! 
employees in the District af Columbia or elsewhere, as the Secretary of 


Treasury may deem necessary, traveling expenses, rent and equipment of offices. 


typewriters and exchange of same, purchase of law books and books of re! 
ence, printing and binding to be done at the Government Printing Office, and 

other necessary expenses. With the exception of the director, the comu 
sioners, and such special experts as the Secretary of the Treasury may fr 
time to time find necessary for the conduct of the work of the bureau. 

employees of the bureau shall be appointed from lists of eligibles to be supp!i 
by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the civil-service |: 
Such fees, allowances, and salaries shall be the same as are paid for simi 
services in other departments of the Government. 

“Sec. 18. That there is hereby appropriated from any money in the Treasu 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $141,000,000, to be known as the militia 
and naval family allowance appropriation, for the payment of the family allo 
ances provided by Article II. Payments out of this appropriation shall be m: 
upon and in accordance with awards by the Commissioner of the Division 
Military and Naval Insurance. 


“ Sec. 19. That there is hereby appropriated, from any money in the Treasu! 


not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $12,150,000, to be known as the milita 
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and naval compensation appropriation, for the payment of the compensation, 
funeral expenses, services, and supplies provided by Article III. Payments out 
of this appropriation shall be made upon and in accordance with awards by the 
director. 

“ See. 20. That there is hereby appropriated, from any money in the Treasury 
not otherwjse appropriated, the sum of $23,000,000, to be known as the military 
and naval insurance appropriation. All premiums that may be collected for the 
insurance provided by the provisions of Article IV shall be deposited and cov- 
ered into the Treasury to the credit of this appropriation. 

“Such sum, including all premium payments, is hereby made available for the 
payment of the liabilities of the United States incurred under contracts of insur- 
ance made under the provisions of Article [V. Payments from this appropriation 
shall be made upon and in accordance with awards by the director. 

“See, 21. That there shall be set aside as a separate fund in the Treasury, 
to be known as the military and naval pay deposit fund, all sums held out of 
pay as provided by section two hundred and three of this Act. Such fund, in- 
cluding all additions, is hereby made available for the payment of the sums 
so held and deposited, with interest, as provided in section two hundred and 
three, and the amount necessary to pay interest is hereby appropriated. 

“Sec. 22. That for the purpose of this amendatory Act the marriage of the 
claimant to the person on account of whom the claim is made shall be shown— 

“ (1) By a duly verified copy of a public or church record; or 

“ (2) By the affidavit of the clergyman or magistrate who officiated; or 

“ (3) By the testimony of two or more eyewitnesses to the ceremony; or 

“ (4) By a duly verified copy of the church record of baptism of the chil- 
dren; or 

“(5) By the testimony of two or more witnesses who know that the parties 
lived together as husband and wife, and were recognized as such, and who shall 
state how long, within their knowledge, such relation continued: Provided, 
That marriages, except such as are mentioned in section forty-seven hundred 
and five of the Revised Statutes, shall be proven in compensation or insurance 
cases to be legal marriages according to the law of the place where the parties 
resided at the time of marriage or at the time when the right to compensation 
or insurance accrued ; and the open and notorious illicit cohabitation of a widow 
who is a claimant shall operate to terminate her right to compensation or insur- 
ance from the commencement of such cohabitation: Provided further, That for 
the purpose of the administration of Article II of this Act marriage shall be 
conclusively presumed, in the absence of proof, that there is a legal spouse 
living, if the man and woman have lived together in the openly acknowledged 
relation of husband and wife during the two years immediately preceding the 
date of the declaration of war. or the date of enlistment or of entrance into 
or employment in active service in the military or naval forces of the United 
States if subsequent to such declaration.” 

In Articles II, III, and IV of this Act unless the context otherwise requires— 

“(1) The term ‘ child’ includes— 

“(a) A legitimate child. 

“(b) A child legally adopted more than six months before the enactment 
of this amendatory Act or before enlistment or entrance into our employment 
in active service in the military or naval forces of the United States, which- 
ever of these dates is the later. 

“(c) A stepchild, if a member of the man’s household. 

“(d) An illegitimate child, but, as to the father, only, if acknowledged by in- 
strument in writing signed by him, or if he has been judicially ordered or decreed 
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to contribute to such child’s support, and if such child, if born after Dece; 
thirty-first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall have been born in 
United States, or in its insular possessions. 

“ (2) The term ‘ grandchild’ means a child as above defined of a child 
above defined. 

“ (3) Except as used in section four hundred and one and in section 
hundred and two the terms ‘child’ and ‘ grandchild’ are limited to un: 
ried persons either (a) under eighteen years of age, or (b) of any age, if 
sane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently helpless. 

“ (4) The term ‘parent’ includes a father, mother, grandfather, gr: 


mother, stepfather, and stepmother, either of the person in the service or of | 


spouse, 

“ (5) The terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ include brothers and sisters of 
half blood as well as those of the whole blood, stepbrothers and stepsisters, ; 
brothers and sisters through adoption. 

“(6) The term ‘commissioned officer’ includes a warrant officer, 
includes only an officer in active service in the military or naval forces of 
United States. 


“ (7) The terms ‘man’ and ‘enlisted man’ mean a person, whether male or 


female, and whether enlisted, enrolled, or drafted into active service in 
military or naval forces of the United States, and include noncommissioned ; 
petty officers, and members of training camps authorized by law. 
“ (8) The term ‘ enlistment’ includes voluntary enlistment, draft, and enr 
ment in active service in the military or naval forces of the United States 
“(9) The term ‘commissioner’ means the Commissioner of Military 
Naval Insurance. 

“ (10) The term ‘injury’ includes disease. 

(11) The term ‘ pay’ means the pay for service in the United States acco 
ing to grade and length of service, excluding all allowances. 

“ (12) The term ‘ military or naval forces’ means the Army, the Navy, 


Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Naval Reserves, the National Naval Volu 


teers, and any other branch of the United States service while serving pursu: 
to law with the Army or the Navy. 


“Sec, 23. That when, by the terms of this amendatory Act, any payment is | 


be made to a minor, other than a person in the military or naval forces of 
United States, or to a person mentally incompetent, such payment shal! 


made to the person who is constituted guardian or curator by the laws of | 
State or residence of claimant, or is otherwise legally vested with responsibil i! 


or care of the claimant. 

“Sec. 24. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, so far as practica! 
shall upon request furnish information to and act for persons in the militar) 
naval service, with respect to any contracts of insurance whether with 
Government or otherwise, as may be prescribed by regulations. Said bur 


may upon request procure from and keep a record of the amount and kind | 


insurance held by every commissioned and appointive officer and of every 


listed man in the military or naval service of the United States, including | 


hame and principal place of business of the company, society, or organiza‘ 


in which such insurance is held, the date of the policy, amount of premiu 
name and relationship of the beneficiary, and such other data as may be deen 


of service in protecting the interests of the insured and beneficiaries. 
“Sec. 25. That whoever in any claim for family allowance, compensation, 


insurance, or in any document required by this Act or by regulation made uni’ 


} 


this Act, makes any statement of a material fact knowing it to be false, s)i: 
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he guilty of perjury and shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
hy imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

‘sec, 26. That if any person entitled to payment of family allowance or 
compensation under this Act, whose right to such payment under this Act 
ceases upon the happening of any contingency, thereafter fraudulently accepts 
any such payment, he shall be punished by a fine of not more than $2,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both.” 


ARTICLE II. 
ALLOTMENTS AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


Sec, 200. That the provisions of this article shall apply to all enlisted men 
in the military or naval forces of the United States. 

Sec, 201. That allotment of pay shall, subject to the conditions, limitations, 
and exceptions hereinafter specified, be cqgmpulsory as to wife, a former wife 
divorced who has not remarried and to whom alimony has been decreed, and a 
child, and voluntary as to any other person; but on the written consent of the 
wife or former wife divorced, supported by evidence satisfactory to the bureau 
of her ability to support herself and the children in her custody, the allotment 
for her and for such children may be waived; and on the enlisted man’s appli- 
cation or otherwise for good cause shown, exemption from the allotment may 
be granted upon such conditions as may be prescribed by regulations. 

The monthly compulsory allotment shall be in an amount equal to the family 
allowance hereinafter specified except that it shall not be more than one-half 
the pay, or less than $15; but for a wife living separate and apart under court 
order or written agreement or for a former wife divorced, it shall not exceed 
the amount specified in the court order, decree, or written agreement to be paid 
to her, For an illegitimate child, to whose support the father has been judicially 
ordered or decreed to contribute, it shall not exceed the amount fixed in the 
order or decree. 

If there be an allotment for a wife or child, a former wife divorced and who 
has not remarried shall be entitled to a compulsory allotment only out of the 
difference, if any, between the allotment for the wife or child or both and one- 
half of the pay. 

Sec, 202. That the enlisted man may allot any proportion or proportions or 
any fixed amount or amounts of his monthly pay or of the proportion thereof 
remaining after the compulsory allotment, for such purposes and for the benefit 
of such person or persons as he may direct, subject, however, to such conditions 
and limitations as may be prescribed under regulations to be made by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively. 

Sec. 203. That in case one-half of an enlisted man’s monthly pay is not 
allotted, regulations te be made by the Secretary of War and the Secreary of 
the Navy, respectively, may require, under such circumstances and conditions 
as may be prescribed in such regulations, that any proportion of such one-half 
pay as is not allotted shall be deposited to his credit, to be heid during such 
period of his service as may be prescribed. Such deposits shall bear interest 
at the rate of four per centum per annum, with semiannual rests and, when 
payable, shall be paid principal and interest to the enlisted man, if living, 
otherwise to any beneficiary or beneficiaries he may have designated, or if there 
be no such beneficiary, then to the person or persons who would under the laws 
of the State of his residence be entitled to his personal property in case of 
intestacy. 
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Sec, 204. That a family allowance of not exceeding $50 per month shai) jo 
granted and paid by the United States upon written application to the burce.y 
by such enlisted man or by or on behalf of any prospective beneficiary, i), 
cordance with and subject to the conditions, limitations, and exceptions }, 
inafter specified. 

The family allowance shall be paid from the time of enlistment to deat! 
or one month after discharge from the service, but not for more than one 1). 
after the termination of the present war emergency. No family allowance 
be made for any period preceding November first, nineteen hundred and s: 
teen. The payment shall be subject to such regulations as may be presc: 
relative to cases of desertion and imprisonment and of missing men. 

Subject to the conditions, limitations, and exceptions hereinabove and here. 
inafter specified, the family allowance payable per month shall be as follow 

Class A. In the case of a man, to his wife (including a former wife divorce) 
and to his child or children: 

(a) If there be a wife but no child, $15. 

(b) If there be a wife and one child, $25. 

(c) If there be a wife and two children, $32.50, with $5 per month ; 
tional for each additional child. 

(d) If there be no wife, but one child, $5. 

(e) If there be no wife, but two children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be no wife, but three children, $20. 

(g) If there be no wife, but four children, $30, with $5 per month additions! 
for each additional child. 

Class B. In the case of a man or woman, to a grandchild, a parent, bro 
or sister: 

(a) If there be one parent, $10. 

(b) If there be two parents, $20. 

(c) For each grandchild, brother, sister, and additional parent, $5. 

In the case of a woman, to a child or children: 

(d) If there be one child, $5. 

(e) If there be two children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be-three children, $20. 

(g) If there be four children, $30, with $5 per month additional for ech 
additional child. 

Sec. 205. That family allowances for members of Class A shall be paid | 
if and while a compulsory allotment is made to a member or members of » 
class. The monthly family allowance to a former wife divorced shall be pay: 
only out of the difference, if any, between the monthly family allowance to 
other members of Class A and the sum of $50, and only then if alimony =! 
have been decreed to her. For a wife living separate and apart under co 
order or written agreement or to a former wife divorced the monthly a! 
ance, together with the allotment, if any, shall not exceed the amount speci 
in the court order, decree, or written agreement to be paid to her. For «i 
illegitimate child, to whose support the father has been judicially ordered or 
decreed to contribute, it shall not exceed the amount fixed in the order or decrve. 

Sec. 206. That family allowances to members of Class B shall be granic 
only if and while the member is dependent in whole or in part on the enlist« 
man, and then only if and while the enlisted man makes a monthly allotme: 
of his pay for such member or members equal to the amount of the moniiiy 
family allowance as hereinabove specified, except that— 

(a) The maximum monthly allotment so required to be made to members «f 
Class B shall be one-half of his pay. 
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(b) If he is making no allotment to a member of Class A, the minimum 
monthly allotment so designated to be made to members of Class B shall be 
$15 per month. 

(c) If he is making the compulsory allotment to a member of Class A, the 
minimum monthly allotment so designated to be made to members of Class B 
shall be one-seventh of his pay, but not less than $5 per month, 

On the enlisted man’s application, or otherwise for good cause shown, exemp- 
tion from this additional allotment under Class B as a condition to the 
allowance may be granted, upon such conditions as may be prescribed by 
regulations. 

Sec. 207. That the amount of the family allowance to members of Class B 
shall be subject to each of the following limitations: 

(a) If an allowance is paid to one or more beneficiaries of Class A, the total 
allowance to be paid to the beneficiaries of Class B shall not exceed the differ- 
ence between the allowance paid to the beneficiaries ef Class A and the sum 
of $50. 

(b) The total monthly allowance to beneficiaries of Class B added to the 
enlisted man’s monthly allotment to them shall not exceed ‘the average sum 
habitually contributed by him to their support monthly during the period of 
dependency but not exceeding a year immediately preceding his enlistment or 
the enactment of this amendatory Act. 

Sec. 208. That as between the members of Class A and as between the mem- 
hers of Class B, the amount of the allotment and family allowance shall be 
apportioned as may be prescribed by regulations. 

Sec. 209. The War and Navy Departments, respectively, shall pay over to 
the Treasury Department monthly the entire amount of such allotments for 
distribution to the beneficiaries, and the allotments and family allowances shall 
be paid by the bureau to or for the beneficiaries. 

Sec. 210. That upon receipt of any application for family allowance the com- 
missioner shall make all proper investigations and shall make an award, on 
the basis of which award the amount of the allotments to be made by the man 
shall be certified to the War Department or Navy Department, as may be 
proper. Whenever the commissioner shall have reason to believe that an 
allowance has been improperly made or that the conditions have changed, he 
shall investigate or reinvestigate and may modify the award. The amount of 
each monthly allotment and allowance shall be determined according to the 
conditions then existing. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH OR DISABILITY. 


Sec. 300. That for death or disability resulting from personal injury suffered 
or disease contracted in the line of duty, by any commissioned officer or enlisted 
man or by any member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy 
Nurse Corps (female) when employed in the active service under the War 
Department or Navy Department, the United States shall pay compensation as 
hereinafter provided ; but no compensation shall be paid if the injury or disease 
has been caused by his own willful misconduct. 

Sec. 301. That if death results from injury 

If the deceased leaves a widow or child, or if he leaves a widowed mother 
dependent upon him for support, the monthly compensation shall be the follow- 
ing amounts: 

(a) For a widow alone, $25. 
18988°—17——_13 [1027] 
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(b) For a widow and one child, $35. 

(c) For a widow and two children, $47.50, with $5 for each additional chi), 
up to two. 

(d) If there be no widow, then for one child, $20. 

(e) For two children, $30. 

(f) For three children, $40, with $5 for each additional child up to two. 
(g) For a widowed mother, $20. The amount payable under this subdivisi 
shall not be greater than a sum which, when added to the total amount rable 
to the widow and children, does not exceed $75. This compensation shall |)» 
payable for the death of but one child, and no compensation for the deat}, 
of a child shall be payable if such widowed mothér is in receipt of compensiit iv) 
under the provisions of this article for the death of her husband. Such ev) 

pensation shall be payable whether her widowhood arises before or after 
death of the person and whenever her condition is such that if the person were 
living the widowed mother would have been dependent upon him for support 

If the death occur before discharge or resignation from service, the United 
States shall pay for burial expenses and the return of body to his home a sin 
not to exceed $100, as may be fixed by regulations. 

The payment of compensation to a widow or widowed mother shall continue 
until her death or remarriage. 

The payment of compensation to or for a child shall continue until such chi): 
reaches the age of eighteen years or marries, or if such child be incapable, 
cause of insanity, idiocy, or being otherwise permanently helpless, then durin, 
such incapacity. 

Whenever the compensation payable to or for the benefit of any person uni: 
the provisions of this section is terminated by the happening of the continge: 
upon which it is limited, the compensation thereafter for the remaining bene 
ficiary or beneficiaries, if any, shall be the amount which would have been pay- 
able to them if they had been the sole original beneficiaries. 

As between the widow and the children not in her custody, and as betwe 
children, the amount of the compensation shall be apportioned as may be ) 
scribed by regulations. The word “ widow” as used in this section shall | 
include one who shall have married the deceased later than ten years after t 
time of injury. 

Sec. 302. That if disability results from the injury— 

(1) If and while the disability is total, the monthly compensation shal! 
the following amounts: 

(a) If he has neither wife nor child living, $30. 

(b) If he has a wife but no child living, $45. 

(c) If he has a wife and one child living, $55. 

(d) If he has a wife and two children living, $65. 

(e) If he has a wife and three or more children living, $75. 

(f) If he has no wife but one child living, $40, with $10 for each additio: 
child up to two. 

(g) If he has a widowed mother dependent on him for support, then. 
addition to the above amaqunts, $10. 

To an injured person who is totally disabled and in addition so helpless : 


to be in constant need of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall lec 


paid, but not exceeding $20 per month, as the director may deem reasonablc: 
Provided, however, That for the loss of both feet or both hands or both eyes, 
or for becoming totally blind or helpless and permanently bedridden froin 


causes occurring in the line of duty in the service of the United States, the 
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rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided further, That no 
allowance shall be made for nurse or attendant. 

(2) If and while the disability is partial, the monthly compensation shall 
be a percentage of the compensation that would be payable for his total dis- 
ability, equal to the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from 
the disability, but no compensation shall be payable for a reduction in earning 
capacity rated at less than ten per centum. 

A schedule of ratings of reductions in earning capacity from specific injuries 
or combinations of injuries of a permanent nature shall be adopted and applied 
by the bureau. Ratings may be as high as one hundred per centum. The 
ratings shall be based, as far as practicable, upon the average impairments of 
earning capacity resulting from such injuries in civil occupations and not upon 
the impairment in earning capacity in each individual case, so that there shall 
be no reduction in the rate of compensation for individual success in over- 
coming the handicap of permanent injury. The bureau shall from time to 
time readjust this schedule of ratings in accordance with actual experience. 

(3) In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured person shall 
be furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental medical, 
surgical, and hospital services and with such supplies, including artificial limbs, 
trusses, and similar appliances, as the director may determine to be useful and 
reasonably necessary: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to affect the necessary military control over any member of the military or 
naval establishments befofe he shall have been discharged from the military 
or naval service. 

(4) The amount of each monthly payment shall be determined according to 
the family conditions then existing. 

Sec. 303. That every person applying for or in receipt of compensation for 
disability under the provisions of this article shall, as frequently and at such 
times and places as may be reasonably required, submit himself to examination 
by a medical officer of the United States or by a duly qualified physican desig- 
nated or approved by the director. He may have a duly qualified physician 
designated and paid by him present to participate in such examination. For 
all examinations he shall, in the discretion of the director, be paid his reason- 
able traveling and other expenses and also loss of wages incurred in order 
to submit to such examination. If he refuses to submit himself for, or in any 
way obstructs, any examination, his right to claim compensation under this 
article shall be suspended until such refusal or obstruction ceases. No com- 
pensation shall be payable while such refusal or obstruction continues, and no 
compensation shall be payable for the intervening period. 

Every person in receipt of compensation for disability shall submit to any 
reasonable medical or surgical treatment furnished by the bureau whenever 
requested by the bureau; and the consequences of unreasonable refusal to 
submit to any such treatment shall not be deemed to result from the injury 
compensated for. 

Sec. 304. That in cases of dismemberment, of injuries to sight or hearing, 
and of other injuries commonly causing permanent disability, the injured per- 
son shall follow such course or courses of rehabilitation, reeducation, and voca- 
tional training as the United States may provide or procure to be provided. 
Should such course prevent the injured person from following a substantially 
gainful occupation while taking same, a form of enlistment may be required 
which shall bring the injured person into the military or naval service. Such 
enlistment shall entitle the person to full pay as during the last month of. his 
active service, and his family to family allowances and allotment as hereinbe- 
fore provided, in lieu of all other compensation for the time being. 
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In ease of his willful failure properly to follow such course or so to en|ict 
payment of compensation shall be suspended until such willful failure cesse. 
and no compensation shall be payable for the intervening period. 

Sec. 305. That upon its own motion or upon application the bureau may 
any time review an award, and, in accordance with the facts found upon sy) 
review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensation previously awaride| 
or, if compensation has been refused or discontinued, may award compenss- 
tion, 

Sec. 306. That no compensation shall be payable for death or disal 
which does not occur prior to or within one year after discharge or resignation 
from the service, except that where, after a medical examination made jur- 
suant to regulations, at the time of discharge or resignation from the service. 
or within such reasonable time thereafter, not exceeding one year, as may he 
allowed by regulations, a certificate has been obtained from the director to 
the effect that the injured person at the time of his discharge or resignation 
was suffering from injury likely to result in death or disability, compensation 
shall be payable for death or disability, whenever occurring, proximately re 
sulting from such injury. 

Sec. 307. That compensation shall not be payable for death in the course 
of the service until the death be officially recorded in the department under 
which he may be serving. No compensation shall be payable for a_ perio: 
during which the man has been reported “ missing” and a family allowance 
has been paid for him under the provisions of Article IT. 

Sec. 308. That no compensation shall be payable for death inflicted as a ! 
ful punishment for a crime or military offense except when inflicted by the 
enemy. A dismissal or dishonorable or bad conduct discharge from the service 
shall bar and terminate all right to any compensation under the provisions of 
this article. 

Sec. 309. That no compensation shall be payable unless a claim therefor |e 
filed, in ease of disability, within five years after discharge or resignation from 
the service, or, in case of death during the service, within five years after suc! 
death is officially recorded in the department under which he may be serving: 
Provided, however, That where compensation is payable for death or disability 
occurring after discharge or resignation from the service, claim must be mace 
within five years after such death or the beginning of such disability. 

The time herein provided may be extended by the director not to excec| 
one year for good cause shown. If at the time that any right accrues to a1) 
person under the provisions of this article, such person is a minor, or is of 
unsound mind or physically unable to make a claim, the time herein provid! é 
shall not begin to run until such disability ceases. 

Sec. 310. That no compensation shall be payable for any period more thin 
two years prior to the date of claim therefor, nor shall increased compensitico! 
be awarded to revert back more than one year prior to the date of clail 
therefor. 

Sec. 311. That compensation under this article shall not be assignable, 21! 
shall be exempt from attachment and execution and from all taxation. 

Sec. 312. That compensation under this article shall not be paid while tlic 
person is in receipt of service or retirement pay. The laws providing {vr 
gratuities or payments in the event of death in the service and existing pensi:!! 
laws shall not be applicable after the enactment of this amendment to perse.is 
now or hereafter entering the military or naval service, or to their widows. 
children, or their dependents, except in so far as rights under any such |:iw 
shall have heretofore accrued. 
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Compensation because of disability or death of members of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) shall be in lieu of any 
compensation for such disability or death under the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September seventh, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 

Sec, 313. That if an injury or death for which compensation is payable under 
jhis amendatory Act is caused under circumstances creating a legal liability 
upon some person other than the United States or the enemy to pay damages 
jherefor, the director, as a condition to payment of compensation by the United 
States, shall require the beneficiary to assign to the United States any right 
of action he may have to enforce such liability of such other person or any 
right which he may have to share in any money or other property received in 
satisfaction of such liability of such other person. The cause of action so 
assigned to the United States may be prosecuted or compromised by the director 
and any money realized thereon shall be placed to the credit of the compen- 
sation fund. 

Sec. 314. That from and after the passage of this Act the rate of pension for 
a widow of an officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States who served in the Civil War, the War with Spain, or the 
Philippine Insurrection, now on the pension roll or hereafter to be placed on 
the pension roll, and entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter provided, 
shall be $25 per month; and nothing herein shall be construed to affect the 
additional allowance provided by existing pension laws on account of a helpless 
child or child under sixteen years of age: Provided, however, That this Act 
shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension under any Act, public or 
private: And provided further, That the provisions of this section shall be 
administered, executed, and enforced by the Commissioner of Pensions. 


ARTICLE IV. 
INSURANCE. 


Sec. 400. Thut in order to give to every commissioned officer and enlisted 
man and to every member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) and of the 
Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in active service under the 
War Department or Navy Department greater protection for themselves and 
their dependents than is provided in Article III, the United States, upon appli- 
cation to the bureau and without medical examination, shall grant insurance 
ugainst the death or total permanent disability of any such person in any 
multiple of $500, and not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000, upon the pay- 
ment of the premiums as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 401. That such insurance must be applied for within one hundred and 
twenty days after enlistment or after entrance into or employment in the 
active service and before discharge or resignation, except that those persons 
who are in the active war service at the time of the publication of the terms 
and conditions of such contract of insurance may apply at any time within 
cone hundred and twenty days thereafter and while in such service. Any 
person in the active service on or after the sixth day of April, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, who, while in such service and before the expiration of 
one hundred and twenty days from and after such publication, becomes or 
has become totally and permanently disabled or dies, or has died, without 
having applied for insurance, shall be deemed to have applied for and to 
have been granted insurance, payable to such person during his life in monthly 
installments of $25 each. If he shall die either before he shall have received 
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any of such monthly installments or before he shall have received two hundreq 
and forty of such monthly installments, then $25 per month shall be paid to 
his wife from the time of his death and during her widowhood, or to his chili, 
or widowed mother if and while they survive him: Provided, however, T\\xt 
not more than two hundred and forty of such monthly installments, including 
those received by such person during his total and permanent disability, s}).\\| 
be so paid; and in that event the amount of the monthly installments s! 
be apportioned between them as may be provided by regulations. 

Sec. 402. That the director, subject to the general direction of the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, shall promptly determine upon and publish the full )\\ 
exact terms and conditions of such contract of insurance. The insurance s});\|| 
not be assignable, and shall not be subject to the claims of creditors of {\\e 
insured or of the beneficiary. It shall be payable only to a spouse, chili; 
grandchild, parent, brother or sister, and also during total and perman:; 
‘lisability to the injured person, or to any or all of them. The insurance s! 
be payable in two hundred and forty equal monthly installments. Provisions 
for maturity at certain ages, for continuous installments during the lif 
the insured or beneficiaries, or both, for cash, loan, paid-up and extend! 
values, dividends from gains and savings, and such other provisions for the 
protection and advantage of and for alternative benefits to the insured : 
the beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable and practicable, may 
provided for in the contract of insurance, or from time to time by regulations. 
All calculations shall be based upon the American Experience Table of Mor 
ity and interest at three and one-half per centum per annum, except that 
deduction shall be made for continuous installments during the life of | 
iasured in case his total and permanent disability continues more than two 
hundred and forty months. Subject to regulations, the insured shall at 
times have the right to change the beneficiary or beneficiaries of such insura 
without the consent of such beneficiary or beneficiaries, but only within the 
classes herein provided. If no beneficiary within the permitted class be de-s- 
ignated by the insured, either in his lifetime or by his last will and testamen! 
or if the designated beneficiary does not survive the insured, the insuri: 
shall be payable to such person or persons, within the permitted class « 
beneficiaries as would under the laws of the State of the residence of the 
insured, be entitled to his personal property in case of intestacy. If no su 
person survive the insured, then there shall be paid to the estate of the insure: 
an amount equal to the reserve value, if any, of the insurance at the ti 
of his death, calculated on the basis of the American Experience Table © 
Mortality and three and one-half per centum interest in full of all obligations 
under the contract of insurance. 

Sec. 408. That the United States shall bear the expenses of administrat': 
and the excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards of war. 
The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the American Experie 
Table of Mortality and interest at three and one-half per centum per annum 

Sec. 404. That during the period of war and thereafter until converted 1‘! 
insurance shall be term insurance for successive terms of one year each. 0! 
later than five years after the date of the termination of the war as declared 
by proclamation of the President of the United States, the term insurance sh:1!! 
be converted, without medical examination, into such form or forms of insur- 
ance as may be prescribed by regulations and as the insured may reques'. 
Regulations shall provide for the right to convert into ordinary life, twenty- 
payment life, endowment maturing at age sixty-two and into other usual fortis 
of insurance and shall prescribe the time and method of payment of the pre- 
miums thereon, but payments of premiums in advance shall not be required 
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for periods of more than one month each and may be deducted from the pay 
or deposit of the insured or be otherwise made at his election. 

Sec, 405. That in the event of disagreement as to a claim under the contract 
of insurance between the bureau and any beneficiary or beneficiaries thereunder, 
an action on the claim may be brought against the United States in the district 
court of the United States in and for the district in which such beneficiaries or 
any one of them resides, The court, as part of its judgment, shall determine 
and allow such reasonable attorney’s fees, not to exceed ten per centum of the 
amount recovered, to be paid by the claimant on behalf of whom such proceed- 
ings are instituted to his attorney; and it shall be unlawful for the attorney 
or for any other person acting as claim agent or otherwise to ask for, contract 
for, or receive any other compensation because of such action, No other com- 
pensation or fee shall be charged or received by any person except such as may 
be authorized by the commissioner in regulations to be promulgated by him. 
Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every such offense, 
be fined not exceeding $500, or be imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SOCIAL INSURANCE COMMISSIONS. 

zater information as to the personnel of the social insurance 
commissions created in a number of States (see pp. 149, 150, Sep- 
tember Monruiy Review) indicates the appointment of the follow- 
ing persons as members of these commissions: Connecticut, Mr. 
William Brosmith, Hartford; Mr: Howard S. Neilson, Darien; Mr. 
Jacob B. Klein, Bridgeport; Mr. William J. Fitzgerald, Norwich; 
and Mr. George C. Clark, Plymouth. The Illinois commission has 
not as yet (Oct. 27) been appointed. The legislative members of 
the Pennsylvania commission have not been procured, but those 
appointed by the governor are: Mr. William Flinn, Pittsburgh; 
Prof. William Draper Lewis, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; and Dr. J. B. McAlister, Harrisburg. The committee in 
Wisconsin is entirely legislative, and consists of Senators W. W. 
Albers, pharmacist, Wausau, and Theo. Benfey, attorney, Sheboy- 
gan; and Assemblymen John P. Donnelly, attorney, Milwaukee; 
W. L. Smith, manager telephone company, Neillsville; and Henry 
Ohl, jr., printer, Milwaukee. 





ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION TOWARD 
SICKNESS INSURANCE.’ 

At the sixty-eighth annual session of the house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association, held at New York City, June 4 to 
8, 1917, the committee on social insurance of the council of health 
and public instruction submitted an exhaustive report on the general 
subjects of health insurance, old-age insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and unemployment, both in this country and in Europe. On 





Data taken from the Journal of the American Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, June 9, 1917, pp. 1754 and 1755. 
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the subject of medical service under insurance laws the committee 


makes the following statement: 

There are four fundamental principles in the consideration of any insurgy co 
laws in relation to the medical profession which seem to be essential for +), 
just working of these laws: First, the freedom of choice of physician by) 
insured, because only in this way can conditions of mutual confidence bet.) 
physician and patient be preserved. Second, a sufficient medical represent: 
in the administration of the insurance laws, because only in this way can ¢}) 
profession be protected against exploitation by the insurance carriers 4) 
from destructive competition within its own ranks. Third, a standard of p:y- 
ment in proportion to the amount of work done, preferably on a basis of fevs 
per visit. The payment by capitation, and competition and exploitation wit|)jn 
its own ranks, will surely bring on contract practice and all its evils to the 
profession and to the patients. Fourth, there must be a separation between 
the medical superintendence of the funds and the daily medical care of tie 
individual patient. The physician that superintends the medical questions 
relating to the funds must not be permitted to perform the duties of ihe 
personal care of the sick, nor can the physician who cares for the sick among 
the insured act in the position of superintending medical questions relative to 
the fund. These two can, to advantage, mutually help each other and mutually 
keep the medical questions between funds and patients in equilibrium; bur i: 
will surely be to the disadvantage of both funds and insured if the functions 
of these two physicians are blended in one man. Only by adherence to these 
general principles will the social insurance laws here discussed run smovoilily 
and only by adherence to these principles will justice be done to the medic:! 
profession. 


The committee offered to the house of delegates the following 


resolutions, which were adopted : 

Whereas, the report of the committee on social insurance of the American 
Medical Association has shown that the world-wide movement for social insur 
ance has made such rapid progress that it has become one of the most important 
branches of industrial legislation in many countries, and 

Whereas, the growth of social insurance in this country is manifested by the 
wide acceptance of the principie that industrial accidents should be compens:t«:! 
and it is probable that this movement, as in other countries, will further <e- 
mand protection of workers against the hazard of illness through sickne»: 
insurance and other social-insurance legislation, and 

Whereas, all matters affecting sanitation and the health of the communi's 
and the prevention of disease are the especial concern of the medical profes- 
sion and affect the economic condition of the medical profession, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the house of delegates of the American Medical Association 
in the interests of both the wage earners and the medical profession, authorize 
its council on health and public instruction to continue to study and to make 
reports on the future development of social insurance legislation and to « 
operate when possible in the molding of these laws that the health of the cor 
munity may be properly safeguarded and the interests of the medical pro 
fession protected, and be it further 

Resolved, That the house of delegates instruct its council on health «\ 
public instruction to insist that such legislation shall provide for freedom «' 
choice of physician by the insured; payment of the physician in proportion | 
the amount of work done; the separation of the functions of medical offici:! 
supervision from the function of daily care of the sick, and adequate repre- 
sentation of the medical profession on the appropriate administrative bocics. 
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CLUBS, GYMNASIUMS, AND RECREATION GROUNDS FOR 
EMPLOYEES. 









BY ANICE L. WHITNEY. 









In a recent study of industrial betterment? as carried on by em- 
ployers, which was conducted by agents of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, schedules were taken for 431 establishments. 
These establishments cover a great variety of industries, such as 
mining, foundries and machine shops, manufacturing of iron and 
steel, electrical supplies, automobiles, furniture, boots and shoes, tex- 
tiles, and explosives; also steam and electric railroads, telegraph 
and telephone companies, electric light and power companies, and 
stores. 

Of the 431 establishments for which schedules were taken 256, with 
a total of 1,175,242 employees, provide one or more of the various 
features included under the general head of clubs, gymnasiums, and 
recreation grounds. 

This section of the study of industrial betterment covers the vari- 
ous accommodations usually found in clubhouses, such as smoking 
rooms, billiard and pool rooms, bowling alleys, basket-ball courts, 
swimming pools and shower baths, as well as gymnasiums of varying 
degrees of excellence. Most of the outdoor sports are provided for 
and assisted financially by the different companies, the most popu- 
lar ones, as would be expected, being baseball and tennis. 

One hundred and thirty-seven firms with 813,904 employees pro- 
vide club rooms or houses. These range all the way from a few 
small, plainly furnished rooms in the plant to large and elaborately 
furnished houses. Six companies provide club facilities for officials, 
superintendents, and foremen only, 1 restricts them to members of 
the benefit association, 10 did not report as to membership limitations, 
and 120 with 705,674 employees reported that the privilege of mem- 
bership is open to all classes of employees. 

Many of the establishments having club rooms or houses did not 
report as to the number of members, and many others did not report 






































1 See “ Medical, hospital, and surgical treatment for employees,” in MontTHLy REVIEW 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for September, 1917; and “ Rest and recreation rooms 
for employees,” in Review for October, 1917. 
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the amount of the club membership fee, but 53 establishments em- 
ploying 175,770 persons reported the club membership to be 51,129 

or 29 per cent of the total number of employees. Fifty-nine estab. 
lishments reported as to the amount of the annual dues. These dues 
range from less than one dollar to $25, the average being $3.50 a yexr. 

Forty other establishments reported that no club dues are charged. 
These clubs are open to all employees and in several cases to mer). 
bers of their families and the entire community. 

No special inquiry into the question of club management xs 
made, but this information was furnished in 58 cases. In 23 instances 
the management of the club rooms or houses is kept entirely in ()\ 
hands of the company. Twenty-five firms manage them in coopera- 
tion with the employees and 10 companies allow the members to hay 
entire control. 

There are 80 companies that have provided separate clubhouses for 
their employees. This number includes several cases where thie 
house is, in a measure, a settlement house, but nevertheless serves al] 
the purposes of a clubhouse, with a rather wider range of activitiv: 
than the ordinary club, since it is not limited to the employees | 
is open to the families as well and sometimes to other members of 
the community. 

Other companies, notably the railroads, have chosen the Y. M. C. A. 
as the medium through which their club work is carried on. In the-e 
cases, where large numbers of men are employed, the well-built 
organization of the Y. M. C. A. probably offers them the most efle- 
tive means for carrying on this work. One large railroad system. 
addition to its many branches of the Y. M. C. A., has a number o/ 
clubhouses maintained by various athletic associations which «are 
fostered by the company. The company furnishes the buildings ani 
equipment, while the running expenses are paid by the members, t! 
dues being 50 cents and $1 per year. In addition to the usual games. 
there are basket-ball and volley-ball courts and shooting galleries o/ 
an improved type. One of these clubs also has an athletic field, ac 
joining which is a commodious building with lockers and show: 
baths. This company also maintains a clubhouse at the seashore, ac 
commodating about 60, under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, as a vacation place for the sons of its employees. The rates are 
nominal and the sports of swimming, surf bathing, and boating are 
supervised by older men. This house is reserved for girls for two 
weeks in the early part of the season and for wives of the employees 
for one week. This same company provides for a camp of its com- 
mon laborers a recreation hall furnished with reading matter, cards, 


checkers, shuffleboard, a piano, and a phonograph. 
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The largest Y. M. C. A. of another great railroad system provides 
for its many members practically all club facilities. There is a 
large and excellently equipped gymnasium, with a physical director 
in charge, a very good library and reading room, a restaurant, and a 
dormitory for over 200 men, sleeping accommodations being fur- 
nished to members at a very low rate. Much social and educational 
work is done, many series of concerts and social affairs are ar- 
ranged for throughout the year, and various classes and a good 
orchestra and glee club are maintained. 

Still another large railroad company provides 13 clubhouses, which 
are not connected with the Y. M. C. A. These clubs are located, for 
the most part, in out of the way places, and the aim of the company is 
to furnish good food and lodging, a chance for baths, and also good, 
clean amusements to its employees. No membership dues are charged 
and only such rates and fees as barely cover the cost of maintenance. 

Several of the smaller railway systems do not provide the club- 
houses, but merely contribute to the support of the railroad branches 
of the Y. M. C. A. The membership fees charged for these clubs vary 
from $1 to $5 per year, according as the company contributes much 
or little toward their support. 

A company employing over 2,000 women has a branch of the 
Y. W. C. A., with about 800 members, its employees composing the 
entire membership. Classes in music, domestic science, sewing, paint- 
ing, and dancing are taught at nominal rates of tuition, and there 
is a well-equipped gymnasium, with a woman in charge as physical 
director. The classes meet in the recreation rooms of the plant. The 
membership fee is $1 per year; no fees are charged for the gymnasium 
work, The company bears the greater part of the expenses, stipulat- 
ing that the major part of the advantages offered shall be open to all 
girls, whether members or not. A summer cottage, under the super- 
vision of the Y. W. C. A. secretary, is provided with accommo- 
dations for about 25 girls, and board is furnished at a very moderate 
rate. 

Another large corporation whose employees are of many nationali- 
ties centers its club activities about the libraries by making liberal 
donations, and in several instances an officer or other emplovee of the 
company is a member of the board of library directors. In such 
cases the libraries are operated more as private clubs than as public 
institutions. The company’s employees usually pay a smaller mem- 
bership fee than that paid by nonemployees and a less charge is made 
for bowling, billiards and pool, and for the use of the gymnasium 
and baths. One of these libraries boasts a membership of more than 
3,500, with a total attendance at games and social gatherings of 
80,000 for the year, during which period 60.000 games of billiards 
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and 12,000 bowling games were played. There were 35 basket-]).\}) 
teams and 1,000 members in gymnasium classes. 

Another distinctive type of clubhouse found was the “* eo). 
munity,” “settlement,” “ neighborhood,” or “ mission” house whicl) 
many companies have adopted as the center of their welfare wo) 
This type was found more often where plants had been establisi\o| 
in outlying sections. <A striking example of this kind is where w)),\ 
was originally intended as a kindergarten house center has develope, 
within a very few years, into a large and well-appointed neiy))- 
borhood house, with reading rooms and a free public library wit); 
books in different languages, and with the kindergarten feature sti] 
intact. In this clubhouse, classes in manual training, sewing, and 
cooking are conducted, as well as special classes in English for for- 
eigners. Entertainments are given for the benefit of the towns. 
people from time to time in the gymnasium and dances are con 
ducted at regular intervals. The gymnasium is open to the public 
on Saturday nights for general recreational purposes, and amuise- 
ment and entertainment may be found for every class; some bow], 
some play basket ball, some play games, some use the library, while 
others dance. It is said that the attendance on Saturday nights 
ranges from three to six hundred people of all ages, drawn from « 
community of 6,000 inhabitants of various nationalities. That the ; 
company has succeeded in cultivating a taste for clean, health 
ful, and protected amusement is evident from the fact that there is 
not a commercial dance hall in the town. 

In connection with this clubhouse are to be found playgrounds wit!) 
tennis courts, swings, and various out-of-door games, all free to the 
people of the town, with the gymnasium instructor in charge during 
the summer months. 

In this clubhouse, the advantages of which are entirely free to all. 
practically all of the employees and townspeople meet on terms of 
friendship and equality, which is rather remarkable since many 
nationalities are represented. In striking contrast to this are some 
of the mining communities in Arizona in which the common labor is 
chiefly Mexican, where companies provide very good clubhouses for 
their American employees, but make no provision for the entertain 
ment of the ordinary laborers. The club dues in some of these cases 
are in themselves prohibitive, being as much as $25 per year. Some 
mines in other sections of the country report that the clubhouse- 
are open to and used by all classes of white employees. 

One company with many Negro employees has a club, run on the 
principles of the Y. M. C. A. but financed and managed by the com- 
pany, in which club facilities are provided on separate floors of the 
club building for the colored and white employees and their families. 
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Another company employing about 2,400 men has three clubs, one 
for American employees, one for foreigners, and one for the Negro 
employees. The first club began in a small way but has outgrown two 
luildings and now occupies a well-equipped clubhouse. The club 
holds many entertainments and excursions and encourages athletics, 
having good baseball, basket ball and bowling. Club dues are 25 
cents per month, 40 per cent of which goes into the club’s benefit 
fund. This club is used for special or emergency needs among the 
members. The club also makes it a rule to help the needy at Christ- 
mas and other times. The foreigners’ club is under the supervision 
of the welfare secretary and has resulted in instilling in the minds 
of the foreign workers a better idea of American ideals. The club 
for Negro workers is along the lines of the first club and a majority 
of the colored employees are members. 

Another clubhouse, in the nature of a general recreation building, 
was erected by the company at a cost of a quarter of a million dollars, 
for the free use of all the people in the town, which has a population 
of about 8,000 and is located in a section remote from any large city. 
The building is a brick and stone structure of three stories and con- 
tains rest rooms, billiard and pool rooms for adults and children, 
gymnasium, bowling alleys, plunge and shower baths, library. and 
theater. No charge is made for the use of any part of the building, 
except the theater, where a 10-cent show is given daily except Sunday. 
The theater is said to be very popular, the attendance being about 
20,000 per month. 

The swimming pool is constructed of white tile, and is 25 by 
feet, the depth of the water ranging from 4 to 9 feet. The water is 
filtered, disinfected, and warmed. It is changed once a week. The 
plunge is patronized by approximately 2,000 people per month, the 
number of the men, women, boys, and girls being about equal. There 
are six bowling alleys, which are kept well polished and which are 
equipped with automatic pin setters. Some 3,000 people use these 
alleys each month and tournaments are carried on throughout the 
winter. The pool and billiard rooms are equipped with seven tables, 
four for adults and three for children, and are used by 5,000 people 
per month. In the main rest room of the building are to be found 
card and chess tables, and ample room for lounging. 

It is more often the rule than the exception, in the case of southern 
cotton mills, that any welfare work that is attempted is done through 
the “settlement” or “mission” house or through the school or church, 
which is established, taken over, or fostered by the mill owner. In 
one instance of this kind the “mission house” is mainly supported 
by several mills and is the center of industrial betterment for the 
entire community. In this mission a large hall, which is used for 
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kindergarten work in the morning, is provided for club meetings. 
There are also a chapel, a library, a domestic science room, shower 
and tub baths, and playground apparatus in the large yard about 
the mission. A training school for settlement workers is conducte( 
here and the “mission” has charge of the hospital, where it is said 
that employees and members of their families are charged a weekly 
rate of less than one-third the rate charged others. | 

In a few instances the club work of the mills is carried on through 
the Y. M. C. A. and in others no intermediary is employed, but tie 
work is administered directly by the company and employees. From 
the fact, however, that the majority of the cotton mills in the South 
form isolated communities, and also that the workers are recruite:| 
from all branches of the family, the work is necessarily more in the 
line of family work than of ordinary club activities. 

The head of the firm of one large factory in New England pre- 
sented a very beautiful and commodious clubhouse to his employees. 
The house has bowling alleys, smoking and lounging rooms for men. 
clubrooms for women, a large general recreation room, and a music 
hall, with stage, so constructed that it may be inclosed and heated in 
winter, but in the summer may be opened up to form a roofed-over 
summer garden. In connection with the clubhouse is an athletic 
field of 13 acres, which can be flooded in winter for skating. § C\u) 
membership is open to all employees and members of their familics 
and about one-third of the total number of employees belong to thic 
club. The dues are $2 a year and the government of the organization 
is in the hands of a board of directors, the majority of whom are 
elected from the rank and file of the factory workers. This club is 
located close to the factories so it can be used at the noon hour. 

Another club, which is composed entirely of men, is a very live 
organization. It is open every day from 9 in the morning until mii- 
night, and while it is not close enough to the factory to be used during 
the factory hours, it is used by practically all employees at other 
times. Each male employee automatically becomes a member after 
working one week for the firm; there are no club dues and only sma! 
fees for bowling and pool are charged. 

The clubhouse is open to women employees and members of fami- 
lies one evening a month. This club manages an unusually success!!! 
savings and loan department. The control of the club is in the 
hands of the employees, who elect their own officers by secret ballot. 

Another company with about 2,900 employees has donated to its force 
an excellent, large clubhouse. With the exception of one represent:- 
tive of the management on the board of governors, it is managed |v 
the athletic association, which has a membership of about 2,000. Two 
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hundred of these are outsiders, it being a provision of the club rules 
that outsiders may belong to the club, but that they may never form 
more than 25 per cent of the membership. The annual dues are $1. 
Many acres are devoted to athletics, baseball, football, cricket, field 
sports, and tennis, and there is also a fine shooting range. At a. 
recent annual field day 10,000 persons assembled for the events. 

The street railway companies almost universally provide rest and 
recreation rooms for their men, as has been discussed in an article 
in a previous issue of the Review.’ In addition to these rooms, one 
company with about 10,000 employees has a clubhouse at one of its 
terminals, which while plainly furnished meets the needs of the men 
and is very generally used by them. It has a billiard room, bowling 
alley, gymnasium, tub and shower baths, lockers and electric clothes 
dryers, a reading room, restaurant, and auditorium. 

It is a fact of some interest that of the many clubhouses and 
rooms for men which were visited only two cases were found where 
liquor was sold to the members. 

One company with many mining camps establishes clubs only when 
the people of the community ask for them. Usually an old building 
is remodeled and equipped by the company and the club is financed 
until such time as it becomes self-supporting. A board of governors 
is appointed from among the employees who are interested in the 
betterment of the town, and the management left entirely in their 
hands. The dues are usually 50 cents a month and the families of 
members also enjoy the privileges of the clubhouse. 

There are a number of firms which maintain country clubs or sum- 
mer camps for their employees. One company, employing about 1,200 
women, has a very beautiful country place where the girls may spend 
their vacations or go to recuperate after illness. That it is extremely 
popular is attested by the fact that more than half of the women 
employees spent their vacations there last year. 

One company, employing several thousand people, has four clubs, 
two in the town and two in the country. One of these is open to 
others than employees and is not largely used by the factory people, 
but the one which is maintained solely for the employees and their 
families is very popular. Field days, attended by thousands, are held 
here several times during the summer. In addition to the two club- 
houses, one for men and one for women, there are booths, lunch 
houses, an outdoor stage for evening entertainments, and a dancing 
pavilion. In the women’s clubhouse there is a nursery for the babies 
and small children. 

Another country club, which can easily be reached by train or 
trolley, has a membership of 1,800, about half the employees of the 
company; membership dues for men and women are 10 cents and 5 
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cents a week, respectively. It is managed entirely by the employees. 
the company exercising no powers other than those of a purely aq. 
visory character. In addition to the usual equipment there is a |apop 
concrete swimming pool. 

Six of the department stores visited maintain summer camps for 
employees. One firm which provides a camp for its juvenile ey). 
ployees allows the boys and girls te go to it on alternate weeks at )\0 
cost whatever to the young people. Another camp which is mic}, 
used charges for board on the basis of the employees’ pay. 

One large department store maintains a summer camp near the 
ocean for all of its employees. The junior employees, both boys ai 
girls, are obliged to take systematic physical instruction, the boys 
being organized as a cadet regiment conforming to the United Siates 
regulations and fully equipped and uniformed. These cadets as part 
of their regular store duty are required to spend two weeks at the 
camp each summer. This camp is under military regulations, the 
boys sleeping in Army tents and spending much time in drilling and 
in athletic sports. 

Attendance at the camp for the girls and adult employees is op- 
tional with the employees, but the opportunity is much appreciated. 
since the management provides all possible means of diversion and 
entertainment. 

According to the reports received as to the hours that the club- 
rooms are kept open, the time ranges from an hour at noontime and 
a short while in the evening at a few clubs, to the entire 24 hours 
of the day at others. On this point, however, the establishments 
reporting may be placed in two groups—those that open early in 
the morning and remain open until late at night, and those that do 
not open until some time in the afternoon, but are usually open in the 
evening. There are 66 establishments in the former class and 22 
in the latter. The remaining 49 establishments did not report as to 
the hours the clubrooms are kept open. 

Of the 256 establishments having one or more of the features in- 
cluded under clubs, etc., 94 provide pool tables (sometimes referred 
to as pocket billiards) or bowling alleys; 31 of these provide poo! 
tables onlv; 20 provide bowling alleys only; while 43 provide bot): 
pool tables and bowling alleys. Some of the pool rooms were foun: 
to be in connection with the rest rooms. This was especially true 0! 
the street railway companies, many of which provide pool tables in 
the employees’ waiting rooms. In addition to the number of esta! 
lishments mentioned above, several street railway companies report | 
that pool tables are to be found at most of their car houses, but <i‘ 
not state the number of barns. 

Quite a few of the companies make no charge whatsoever for poo! 
playing, and of those reporting on this point, only one charges 4s 
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much as 5 cents per cue, the other rates ranging from 1 to 24 cents. 
In other establishments the charge is 10 to 30 cents per hour. The 
fees at the bowling alleys are correspondingly low. 

As to the extent to which employees take advantage of the pool- 
room privileges, one company, employing 2,815 people, reported that 
14.209 games were played during one year. Another establishment, 
with 2,600 employees, which has provided two Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
reported that the pool room at each was used by 200 employees daily. 
Still another, having 2,370 employees, said that nearly 5,000 per 
month used the pool rooms. 

Reporting on the number using the bowling alleys, one establish- 
ment having 12,600 employees made the statement that 125 use 
the alleys daily. Another with 2,370 employees said the alleys were 
used by 3,000 per month. Still another said that 276 persons had 
played 17,392 games in one year. 

It is owing to the fact that careful records of the numbers using 
these facilities are seldom kept, that such very incomplete reports 
on this point were secured. Reports were given, however, in a suffi- 
cient number of instances to indicate that such means of amusement 
are much used and appreciated. 

Of the 137 establishments having clubrooms, 41 have provided 
baths or swimming pools. In 27 of these the pool is inside the elub- 
house, in 13 establishments outdoor swimming pools are found, and 
one establishment did not report the location of its pool. 

Among the comparatively few establishments reporting as to the 
number using the swimming pools, one, having 2,370 employees, said 
its indoor pool was used by 2,000 in a given month; another, with 
2,815 employees, reported that the pool was used by 3,713 in one 
season; still another, having only 748 employees, said that 1,580 
used the pool in one month. One concern, with 1,708 employees, 
said that its outdoor pool was used by 200 persons per day during 
hot weather, and another establishment, with 6,681 employees, that 
has an outdoor pool convenient to the homes of many of its em- 
ployees, reported that 102,000 had made use of it during the season. 
This pool is very large and well constructed and there are very good 
bathhouses with showers for men and women. 

Most of the reports, both as to indoor and outdoor pools, stated 
that the water was changed once, or in some cases, twice a week, 
and in one or two instances it was reported that a continuous flow 
of water was supplied. 

Fifty-two establishments, with a total of 535,107 employees, were 
found to have provided gymnasium facilities for their employees. 
These places for exercise vary from small rooms with simple equip- 
ment to large and well-equipped rooms or buildings, with instruc- 
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tors in charge. Quite frequently, as a means of saving space, tlie 
auditorium, either in plant or clubhouse, has gymnasium equipment, 
thus securing double service for the one room. 

In a few instances companies have built separate gymnasium build- 
ings. One company employing several thousand people has built » 
very complete gymnasium for its office employees, with squash and 
hand-ball courts, and exercise room. There is a large swimming 
pool having a continuous flow of filtered and warmed water and 
rooms with shower, needle, and electric-light baths. This gym- 
nasium is in charge of three instructors and classes are held alter- 
nately on employers’ and employees’ time. 

Another company equipped a gymnasium very completely and 
turned it over to an association of employees to manage. A very 
competent instructor was engaged and a nominal fee for member- 
ship charged. There was not, however, sufficient interest shown to 
warrant retaining the instructor, and the result was an almost com- 
plete waste of space and valuable equipment. 

Still another company has an excellent athletic field and grand 
stand, with a gymnasium and lockers and showers, as well as club- 
rooms for the athletic teams. 

In addition to the 52 plants mentioned above, several companies 
which do not have gymnasiums of their own make it a practice to 
pay part or all of the membership fees in the Y. M. C. A. and Y. VW. 

C. A. for those of their younger employees who wish to take the 
courses. 

Not a great many of the 52 establishments having gymnasiums 
reported as to the number using these accommodations, but it would 
seem from those which did report that they are usually used by only a 
small proportion of theemployees. Fourteen of the 52 plants reported 
that no fees were charged for the use of the gymnasiums; one estab- 
lishment, having 15,000 employees, reported a charge of $5 per vear 
and a membership fee of $4; another with 1,200 employees charge: 
only $1; while the remaining establishments did not report on this 
point. 

When studied as a welfare feature, “the great American game ” 
shows up with its usual popularity. One hundred and fifty-two 
establishments, employing 815,535 persons, reported having baseba!! 
grounds. In the majority of these establishments the company pro- 
vides the ball grounds only, but in 38 cases the company also pro- 
vides the equipment or makes cash donations to the teams. Twelve 
companies provide only equipment, which is most cases includes 
the uniforms; and half a dozen other establishments reported bal! 
teams but made no statement as to where the games were played. 
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In several cases where companies have a number of plants the 
employees have formed leagues. One company had 25 teams in its 

various camps, forming a league, all these teams competing for the 

championship. For some time this company expended a large sum 

of money each year on baseball. It was found, however, that the 

superintendents were putting good ball players on the pay roll who 

were not good workers, and that the players were losing too much 

time, so’ the policy of the company was changed. The company now 

contributes $50 annually to each ball team and helps maintain the 

grounds and stands. 

Basket-ball courts were found at 50 establishments. In quite a 
few instances outdoor courts were found, but in most cases these 
courts are in the clubhouses or gymnasiums, where, as a rule, no fees 
are charged beyond the club dues. In some cases the companies pro- 
vide uniforms and equipment. 

Although tennis, like basket ball, is a game patronized chiefly by 
office workers, it is somewhat more popular than basket ball, as indi- 
cated by the fact that courts are provided at 82 establishments. In 
many instances several courts were found at a single establishment, 
and in exceptional cases as many as 7, 10, and 16. 

In regard to fees charged for use of the tennis courts, a consider- 
able number of establishments reported that no charge whzatever is 
made, while the fees reported by others range from 50 cents to $4 
per season, the predominating fees being 50 cents and $1. As in the 
case of basket ball, when the courts were found in connection with the 
club no fees other than the club dues were charged. 

Reports from 19 establishments show that it is the custom to 
hold an annual “field day,” and at one establishment, emploving 
more than 25,000 people, “ field day” is held twice a year. While 
only eight of these establishments reported as to “ field day ” attend- 
ance, the interest manifested in such events is shown by the fact that 
in the eight plants there were 40,100 employees and the total attend- 
ance on the eight * field days” was 35,650. 

Twenty-eight establishments provide athletic fields for the use of 
their employees and their families in the enjoyment of outdoor 
sports. In most cases baseball, football, and tennis are provided for, 
and several establishments have good track teams. In many cases 
there is a good grand stand. One company, with about 16,000 em- 
ployees, has a large athletic field with a house each for the men and 
women. These houses are equipped with lockers, showers, etc., and 
have porches with chairs. There are 16 tennis courts and 4 baseball 
diamonds. An instructor in tennis playing is hired by the company, 
and a court is always reserved for beginners. These courts are open 
to the public during the hours the plant is in operation. There are 
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eight baseball teams, and at the annual field day, when all the usyy) 
track events are scheduled, there is an attendance of about 20.) 
persons. 

Another large company has a federation of employees’ ¢]y)s 
educational as well as athletic, governed by a “central committee ” 
composed of one representative from each club and one member rey. 
resenting the factory management. The company does not expect 
to finance these organizations so long as they can succeed by thei. 
selves, but if, for good reasons, they need assistance, the compan, 
stands ready to furnish it. A fine athletic field is provided for th» 
employees. An unusual club is- the aero club, with 40 active mem. 
bers. The company provides the balloon and keeps it in repair, ani! 
the running expenses of the club are provided for by dues and fees 
for flights. 

Other sports which are found occasionally were golf, cricket, boat. 
ing, indoor baseball, gun clubs, quoits, and hockey. 

It would seem that the reason actuating employers to provide ¢],)) 
rooms or houses and the means for athletic recreation for their em- 
ployees is, in many cases, the belief that since in a large measure thie 
success of the business depends upon the loyalty and efficiency of the 
ployees is, in many cases, the belief that in a large measure tlic 
employees, and that these qualities will be stimulated by providing 
opportunities for healthful and sane recreation which are usua/|\ 
beyond the reach of the average worker. 
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CHILD LABOR IN WISCONSIN. 


An attempt was recently made by the Wisconsin Industrial Coni- 
mission to secure information respecting such matters as the number 
of years children between 14 and 16, to whom permits to work are 
issued, have attended school, the grade completed, the particular oc- 
cupations in which the children are engaged, reasons for working, 
frequency of change of positions, occupations of parents, and the 
like. Blanks were furnished officials issuing permits with the re- 
quest that such information be sent to the commission. Since the 
matter was not compulsory, the commission reports considerable diffi- 
culty in getting the information desired, especially as respects spe- 
(jfie occupations of the children, reasons for working, occupations 
of fathers, and frequency of change of position. However, data as 
to the number of permits issued, the number of years the children 
were in school, and the grades finished were obtained and published 
by the industrial commission in August, 1917, the facts tabulated 
covering the city of Milwaukee, other cities of the State, and the 
State as a whole.’ Additional information relating to occupations 
of fathers and frequency of change of positions by the children was 
obtained for Milwaukee. The report covers the twelve-month period 
beginning August 1, 1915. 

It should be explained that in Wisconsin children under 12 years 
of age may not be employed in gainful occupations; children between 
12 and 14 may be employed in certain specified occupations, but only 
during the vacation period; labor permits may be issued to children 
between 14 and 16 authorizing their employment at any time during 
the year. In order to secure a permit such pupils must furnish proof 
of age, a certificate of educational attainments, and a letter from an 
employer showing that they have a promise of employment. The 
educational standard fixed by law for a regular labor permit is sub- 
stantially the completion of the fifth grade, but under certain con- 
ditions children between 14 and 16 who have not completed the fifth 
grade may be given permits to work. 

According to tables published in this report, 3,911 regular permits 
(2,292 to boys and 1,619 to girls) were issued during the year ending 
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August 31, 1916, to children in Milwaukee. Of this number all }y); 
223 children had at least completed the fifth grade, and about 74 
per cent had completed the sixth grade or better, while more childrey, 
had completed the eighth grade than any other grade. 

To compare the amount of education received by the children 14 
and 15 years of age granted regular permits with that received |yy 
public-school children in general of the same age, data were obtaine\| 
from the State board of education covering the year 1913-14, the 
last year for which such statistics were available, and tabulated for 
Milwaukee, for other cities of the State, and for the State as a whole. 

These tables show that the children who were granted regular 
child-labor permits were not as far advanced in school as were most 
public-school children of the same age. The percentage of the chil- 
dren 14 years old to whom permits were issued who had not com- 
pleted the seventh grade was approximately 52.5 in Milwaukee 
and in other cities for which data were secured. Of the public-school 
children of the same age only 24.2 per cent in Milwaukee and 15.9 in 
other cities were so far behind. Only 25.8 per cent of the permit 
children in Milwaukee and 26.6 per cent of the permit children out- 
side of Milwaukee had completed the eighth grade. These per- 
centages are to be contrasted with the percentages of public-school 
children in general who at the age of 14 had completed at least the 
eighth grade, which according to the tables were 51.6 per cent in 
Milwaukee and 66.8 per cent in other cities of the State. The same 
contrast is to be observed as to children 15 years of age. It is shown 
that in Wisconsin as a whole 38.8 per cent of the children 15 years of 
age to whom regular child-labor permits were granted had not com- 
pleted the seventh grade, while only 7.4 per cent of the public-school! 
children in general of that age had not done so.’ No definite explan- 
ation is offered as to the reason why permit children are more bacikc- 
ward than the average children in school, although the report sug- 
gests that possibly the explanation is poverty with its attendant 
effects of bad housing and malnutrition; or foreign parentage with 
its frequent lack of knowledge of the English language; or, again, 
it may be inferior mental capacity. 

As stated, data were obtained as to the occupations of fathers of 
children granted labor permits in Milwaukee, and also as to the num- 
ber of positions held by such children. The fathers of 21.5 per cent 
of the 3,911 children to whom regular labor permits had been grante< 
were dead, had deserted, or were sick or unemployed, while 27 per 





1The report states in this connection that the number of years of school attendance 
does not take into consideration the question of regularity. The children to whom per- 
mits were granted may have been 110re irregular in their school attendance, although they 
were credited with having gone to school the same number of years as other children of 
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cent had fathers who were common laborers, indicating, it would 
seem, that poverty is one of the chief reasons why children go to 





work. 

A considerable shifting about of children is indicated by a table 
which shows that 27 per cent of the children granted permits were 
oing to their first position, 30.2 per cent to their second position, 
1.1 per cent to their third position, and 10.3 per cent to their fourth 
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EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
CHILDREN TO INDUSTRY IN ITALY. 










Up to the time of the enactment of the law of June 26, 191°, the 





regulations as to educational requirements for the admission of 
children to industrial labor varied greatly in the different com- 





munes of Italy. The above Jaw, enacted to bring definitive order 
out of this chaos of existing regulations determines, in articles 2 and 
3, the grade of primary education on the possession of which the issu- 
ance of a working pass book is conditioned. It provides that be- 
ginning with July 1, 1913, the admission of children to industrial 
labor shall be conditioned on the possession of a certificate of pro- 
motion to the second grade, or of completion of the lower elementary 
course, according to whether the proportion between the number of 
elementary public schools and the census population of the commune 
which issues the working pass book is lower than, the same as, or 
higher than the average proportion for the entire Kingdom. 

The law does not determine this grade of education uniformly for 
the entire Kingdom, because it was the intention of the legislators to 
grade the educational requirements according to the varying local 
educational level, which was assumed to be indicated by the number 
of schools existing in each commune in proportion to its population. 
The scope of the Jaw is, however, such, that ultimately all children 
who gain admission to industrial labor shall have complied with the 
requirements of the laws on elementary education. Therefore the 
law of 1913 establishes transitory periods during which the educa- 
tional requirements on which the issuing of a working pass book is 
conditioned are gradually increased by one school grade. 

These transitory periods begin with July 1 of the years 1913, 1916, 
and 1919, respectively. By July 1, 1922, it will become obligatory for 
all children 12 to 15 years of age to have complied with the require- 
ments of the laws on elementary education before they may enter in- 
dustrial employment. 

Up to July 1, 1922, the law of 1913 has substantially a transitory 
character and merely establishes obligatory minimum grades of edu- 
cation. These minimum grades might, however, eventually happen 
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to be lower than the local educational level. To prevent the hiv), 
educational standard of some communes being lowered in t})\i, 
manner, the law provides that the minimum grade of education py. 
scribed by it may never be lower than the minimum grade already }), 
practical operation in the individual communes. 

The application of the law involved the two following preliminary 
tasks: First, the determination for each commune of the propor- 
tion of the number of existing schools to the census population; ani, 
second, the determination of the grade of education in practice jy 
each commune up to June 30, 1913, and which would be required for 
the issuing of a working pass book to children between 12 and 1) 
vears of age. 

The first task was accomplished by the Ministry of Public Instric- 
tion through data obtained with the aid of the school inspectors. T), 
following rules were observed in the compilation of these data: (| 
All individual classes to which a special teacher was assigned were 
considered as schools. (2) If the instruction in two or more class. 
of a school was intrusted to one teacher and given during the sane 
hours these classes were counted as only one school. (3) If two or 
more classes of a school were in charge of the same teacher but wer: 
instructed at different hours, each of these classes was counted as 01) 
school. The compilation of the data obtained by this method gave 
the following results: 

COMMUNES OF THE ITALIAN KINGDOM HAVING A SPECIFIED NUMBER 0) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS PER 1,000 INHABITANTS FOR THE SCHOOL YEA! 
1911-12. 














Number of 
_Number of schools per 1,000 inhabitants. comamanes. 
Ren 5A BTL 5 dda ph ddd ad dae eandes é o baci 44 
BS Re ee ee ee re 146 
fF Pity ta aseg (2 epee ogee es) SRE) eee or ee 230 
RITE SRA SS ORES Se REELS ee ee 381 
NL CE DLS ook od lan anhdn ddd dp édhaeedites 7 
ee vith aptdb<abevantendes 1, 460 
ES 5d Soon 354 Walling «<n isled od amide dame 1, 346 
PE Eihs 00baiw ch ckteesckbahbcceesecvediars eget 3 
SNS E9255 Id, oir diac dada WGA » ida teshenbn 681 
TS a. Saeed «a ct Pee ee spn nasdhbare had 1, 942 
SRM LSS, Jb seks Cobh bond -bosaiedcde des ow 7 
A PRES ELIT See 140 
NT oatdale bbb binkthe dhtadechenedicthe da 7 
Total number of communes................ 8, 323 














1 This is the average for the Kingdom. 


The above-shown average number of schools for the entire King- 


dom per 1,000 inhabitants is based on a total of 74,197 schools for 


a total population of 35,848,963. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry was charge: 
with the second preliminary task, the determination of those com- 
munes which, prior to June 30, 1913, in practice required a higher 
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grade of education for the admission of children to industry than 
the minimum grade prescribed by the law of 1913. With the aid of 
the factory inspectors the ministry ascertained that on June 30, 1913, 
2.719 communes had the following higher educational requirements: 


Communes. 


Promotion to the third grade... .ses-........___- 76 
Attendance in the third grade___________________. a 47 
JSompletion of the third grade__________-_-_-_- 2.077 
Attendance in the fourth grade___ Sp te ee 73 
Promotion to the fifth grade___________ . 54 
Attendance in the fifth grade______________ a 132 
Promotion to the sixth grade_____- ca 11 
Attendance in the sixth grade____ :. oes on ns ice weelie 1-41 
Completion of the sixth grade___________ 8 

2, 719 


EE SS ae Ee a ee ae | 
The above data have recently been published by the Italian Labor 
Office as a supplement to its bulletin.’ This volume is divided into 
two parts, the first part showing the educational coefficient (number 
of schools per 1,000 inhabitants) of each commune, and the second 
part consisting of a list of communes having higher educational re- 
quirements for the admission of children to industry than those pre- 
scribed by the law of 1913 and showing the grade required. 





1Italy. Ministero per lIndustria, il Commercio e il Lavoro. Ufficio del Lavoro. 
Requisiti distruzione per l’'ammissione dei fanciulli al lavoro industriale (supplemento al 
Bolletino dell’Ufficio del Lavoro, No, 28). Rome, 1917. XXXII, 217 pp. 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
SEPTEMBER 16 TO OCTOBER 15, 1917. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secre- 
tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through tlic 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, t!) 
Secretary exercised his good offices between September 16 and Ov 


tober 15, 1917, in 71 labor disputes. 


The companies involved, the 


number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPART.- 
MENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, SUBSEQUENT 


TO SEPT. 16, 1917. 

















Workmen affected— 
Name. —- 
Directly. | Indirectly. | 
—- of iron molders, Van Wie Pump Works, Syracuse, WOT ..31. 
Controversy, Georgia Marble Co., Atlanta, Ga.............).......2.-.-|------eeneee 
Strike of boiler makers, Volk & Murdock’s Boiler Shop, |............|.......-..-.- 
Charleston, 8. C. - 
Controversy, steam roller engineers, Chicago, Tll.........-.-|............)--.-.-.-.--- 
Strike, L. Wolff Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill............. 1,000 1, 200 
Strike of box makers, Kansas City, Mo.....................- 550 800 
Controversy between Ann Arbor R. R. Co. and its ma-|............ Jeccccccccees 
chinists. 
nen CUNO IY, SOON TP PRUMIEGOD, oo. n nc oc sce ceshecncccccccccfeccvccsessse 
Strike of railway clerks and freight handlers, 14 railroads 1, 500 5, 000° | 
entering Kansas City, Mo. 
Controversy between T. St. L. & W.R.R. (Clover Leaf) 88 120 
and its mechanical! shop auporese, Frankport, Ind. 
Controversy, Loose-Wiles Co., Kansas City, Mo..........-|.........---|--------0ee- 
Controversy, National Biscuit Co., Kansas City, Mo........)...........-|.-.--------- 
Strike of bag makers, Chase Bag Co. and Bemis Bag Co., De touceceuiies 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Strike of bag makers, Forest & Mace, Kansas City Packing 550 800 
Box Co., C. F. Downey, and Inman Packing Box Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Controversy, Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, Ohio....... ye ere 
Threatened strike of manganese miners, Philipsburg Dis- gt Pee 
trict, Mont. 4 
I I, Me nn cn cnésebesccestimscscecoccec|scasccceeans 
Strike of boiler makers, Henry Goldmer Boiler & Tank '............|......-...-- 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Labor disputes, Lazarus Raincoat Co., New York City... .. 2 ae 
Labor dispute, Plottel Raincoat Co., New York City....... og eer 
Labor dispute, Manchester Waterproof Co., New York City. BO itt k ens ine 
Labor dispute, Pines Rubber Co., Beockiy=, ky at MK). putes nde s 
Labor dispute, Yorkshire Mfg. Co., New York City......... ip ete Paes 6 
Labor dispute, Newark Rubber Co., New York City....... Wins kenke comaa 
— dispute, Phoenix Auto’ & Raincoat Co., New York Be Si tbesbiticns 
y. 
Labor dispute, Harry Goodman Co., New York or baht aie gp PERE TS: 
Labor dispute, Hannauer & Rosenthal, New York City.... | RRS 
Labor dispute, Louis J. Freid, New York City............. SP iiscusceahion 
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OoOon 

















Result. 





Company operat 
ing full capacit 
under open shop 
rules. 

Pending. 

Do. 


Adjusted. 
Pending. 
Unable to adjust! 
Adjusted. 


| Pending. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


| Pending. 


Commissioner re- 
ports no contro- 
versy exists. 

Adjusted. 


Commissioner 
withdrew from 
case. 

Adjusted before ar- 
rival of Commis- 
sioner. 


| Unable to adjust. 


Strike averted. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


azarmaarrrrTy : =F  . cen een ee ht eee ee a. lh cle es ee ce eee te oe Soe Se oe oe So os Ee ls 2 es ae oes... 2. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPART. 
MENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, SUBSEQUENT 
TO SEPT. 16, 1917—Concluded. 








Workmen affected— 


Name. - ae —e Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 





Labor dispute, Peerless Co., Newark ,N.J................-- 1g ey eee Adjusted. 
Labor dispute, Kohen & Karsh, Brooklyn, N. Y............ 175 ina elad bats ] 
Labor dispute, Washington Auto Coat Co., New York City. 40 |.. Do. 
Labor dispute, track laborers on Atlantic Coast R. R., at or |.........-..).......-. : Do. 

near Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Controversy between the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and its 400 | Whole sys- Do. 

clerks and station employees, Connellsville Pa., and Cum- | tem. 

berland, Md. 
Controversy between machinists and their employers, At- |} Do. 

lanta, Ga. 

Controversy between the C. C.C. & St. L. R. R. (Big Four) 520 2.500 | Matter held in 

and its machinists on entire system. | abevance for 

| yr e-€ t . 

Controversy between the Central R. R. of New Jersey and its | aera Adjusted. 

shopmen, Ashley, Pa. 

Controversy between Bethlehem Stee! Co. and its pattern _ | Oe ..| Pending. 

makers, Sparrows Point, Baitimore, Md. 

Strike of grain handlers, Chicago, iil....................... aa . T‘o. 

Strike, Cochran Coal Co., Salina, T’a........................ a Adjnsted. 

Controversy between the Burgess Curtis Aeroplane Co. and _ ao sae Do. 

its employees, Marblehead, Mass. 

Strike, Jones & McLaughlin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa............ 2, 500 22, 500 Do. 

Strike at the packing house of Thomas Ruddy Co., Kansas | aa ste Do. 

City, Mo. 
Strike in stockyards, Kansas City, Mo...................... 300 2, 000 Do. 
Controversy between Curtis Aeropiane Co. and its pattern |.................. ...---| Pending. 

makers, Buffalo, N. Y. | 

Strike of miners, Monterey Coal Co., West Monterey, Pa.... 140 | 2,000 | Adinusted. 

Strike, Bossert Machine Co., Utica, N. Y...................] MOO Viwiwdwsaas Men who went on 
strike are work- 
ing elsewhere. 

Strikes at the Hitchman Coal Co., Benwood and Glendale, |............ ..........-. Pending. 

W. Va.: Mound City Coal Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 

Strike of telephone operators, Fort Smith and Van Buren, ......................... Do. 

Ark, 

Controversy between the Lake Carriers’ Association and |............'............ \djusted. 

seamen on Great Lakes. 

Strike, C. L. Best Traction Co. and Best Steel Casting Co., 500 950 Do. 

San Leandro, Cal. 

Strike of boiler makers and helpers of the Denver & Rio |............)............ Pending. 

Grande R. R. 

BE owen sccideceusessslacecccecevacleccwuceseseu Adjusted. 

Controversy, inside wiremen, Los Angeles, Cal...........--. 30 100 | Pending. 

Strike of machinists, Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, 15 250 | Adjusted. 

Conn, 

Strike, Flint glass workers, L. E. Smith Glass Co., Mount | 108 22 | Do. 

Pleasant, Pa. 

Controversy between Northern Pacific R. R. and its railway | 2,000 | Indefinite.| Pending. 

clerks and station employees. 

Controversy, Columbus Oil Producing Co., Fullerton, Cal..|............)...........- Do. 

Controversy, Belmont Stamping & Enameling Co., New ea Do. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lockout, machinists, Anniston, Ala.......................- 1 eee re Do. 

General controversy of weavers, Philadelphia. .............)............).. cc cceeeee Do, 

— machinists, Symington-Anderson Plant, Rochester, |............/.........-.. Do, 


‘ 
Oo 





Strike, coal mines, Shoemaker Coal Mining Co., Pennsyl- |............).........--- Adjusted. 

vania. 

Controversy, jewelry employees and manufacturers, New- | i ee 1 adjusted. 

ark, N. J. (18 shops). 

<= of velvet workers, American Velvet Co., Stonington, 168 150 | Pending. 

‘onn, 
Strike, Graff Coal Co. mines at Conemaugh, Trunall, and |............/..........-- Do. 
White Station, Indiana County, Pa. 

Strike of street railway employees, St. Paul, Minn..........|............ Le see tindive Commissioner 
| learned upon ar- 
rival that case 

had been ad- 
justed, 

Controversy, Texas & Pacific R. R. Co. and car department |............|.......----- Pending. 

employees, Dallas, Tex. 

Lockout, American Lace Co., Elyria, Ohio................- 34 250 Do. 

Controversy between the Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineer- ............|......-.---- Lo. 

ing Co. and its employees, Tampa, Fla. 
Strike of roofers, Los Angeles, Cal. ...........22...00cce--0-|ecececcceees | chentnaaerns Do. 
Strike, Standard Shipbuilding Co..................---.---- TY See Adjusied. 
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Cases noted in statement dated September 17 have been disposed «6: 
follows: ; 

Controversy, Furness, Withy & Co. (Ltd.) and its longshoremen, Norfolk ; 
Newport News, Va.—Adjusted. 

Strike of woodsmen, Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., Williams, Ariz. (Ss: 
as strike of lumbermen, Flagstaff, Ariz.)—Commissioner states no strike e» 

Controversy, Hercules Mining Co., Wallace, Idaho.—Adjusted. 

Strike, Chattanooga Street Ry. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.—Unable to adj 

Controversy between Missouri & Northern Arkansas R. R. Co. and its m: 
tenance-of-way employees, Harrison, Ark.—Adjusted. 

Strike at Peet Bros, Mfg, Co., Kansas City, Mo.—Adjusted. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN JULY, 1917. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States 
during the year 1916 was 355,767, as compared with 258,678 for 
the year 1915, an increase of 97,089, or 37.5 per cent. There was also 
an increase from month to menth during 7 of the 12 months in 1916. 
During the current year the figures for the first three months show 
a considerable decrease from month to month. The decrease from 
the preceding month for January, February, and March, 1917, is 
19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however, the 
number of immigrant aliens admitted shows an increase of 32.3 per 
cent over the number admitted in March. As compared with April, 
the figures for May show a decrease of 48.9 per cent. The figures 
for June indicate an increase of 5.5 per cent over those for May. 
During July immigration reached a very low point, only 9,367 immi- 
grant aliens having been admitted, a total even smaller than that 
for May, which was the smallest total for any month in many years. 
Compared with the figures for June, those for July show a decrease 
of 15.6 per cent. These facts are brought out in the following table: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
1913 TO 1917. 









































| 
1917 
Month 1913 1914 1915 | 1916 | Per cent 
: , } increase 
Number. | over 
| preceding 
month. 
Saat edencess seven ses 46, 441 | 44, 708 15, 481 17, 293 | 24, 745 | 119.9 
i  ¢ oe RRSSRRSSS ES 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 24, 740 19, 238 | 1 22.3 
RS 96, 958 92, 621 19, 263 27, 586 15, 512 119.4 
pS  aSS 136, 371 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 20, 523 32.3 
ROD eae 137, 262 107, 796 26, 069 31, 921 10, 487 1 48.9 
CRE hha wnccsccctens 176, 261 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 11, 095 5.5 
a Co SL ERE 138, 244 60, 377 21, 504 25, 035 9, 367 115.6 
RO ii. die eos seee0s- 126, 180 37, 706 21, 949 ha chonchiatiKe ocaes 
PE oie wcncccececsens 136, 247 29,143 24,513 Sha cette vikwenes~a 
J eee 134, 440 30,416 25, 450 _ | Sa See 
November...... Te naaaiend 104,671 26, 298 24,545 TR 
SRE 95, 387 20,944 18,901 ey Sees 
j } 
1 Decrease. 
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Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted to 
and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during July, 
1916 and 1917, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM Tip 
UNITED STATES, JULY, 1916 AND 1917. 



































| 
Admitted. | Departed. 
Race. —_ | 
July, 1916. | July, 1917. | July, 1916. | July, 1917, 
5 ees es ee Ae Oe f Maan” Pon 797 631 140 
eed ae ew chee shah atinacuksinmede’ 118 21 15 | 
Bohemian and Moravian.......................-.+----- 15 4 Pe: 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin. ....................-. 160 13 6 | 
al ie dn tee sin 00's: LE TERETE ps 180 219 50 | 
Croatian and Slovenian................. de «Gadd. sig Anh 33 | ly CEOs V4 
te i at ha kad ae aaa c's Gate panel 719 163 | 232 | 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian..................-.- eT s o AES odbdessknAde ae stretide. .. 
a i cin ald ld « webne shit whe ese 322 16! | 76 
MOOG RBGIGB. GLa dd oe lk aka ee gb Illes oi 2 2 3 | 
knee in Coca wing ones nian ted died cata 3,119 825 617 | 1, 
Be wees si. co LL. SE hd LS 631 | 238 45 
i claw eric alg i Maiaial one 1,526 441 | 325 
QUMND. £6 d599G. Gi Lh... kbd. 03. ole 733 | 199 55 
eth eek ead nubian bkeckeh qnapgnes 1, 692 | 276 | 188 
Md sg klel Made < ddddukes «p¥e dahil ddhack thors dcda 1,031 | 506 | 2 
he hit cndnhineg ion erg ans keigeninenace oe 1,618 | 284 | 186 
SS EES BLES AGEL? oe GS 5 PE PR eee 340 | 78 | 212 
i ER, let SI re aa eee ee. 3, 004 | 676 | 489 | 
MIRC. 24). death t dddd- bbb -bvbbinebs- dodadedaa 686 853 50 | 
a Le ceowdaanlet 5 | 29 | 7 | 
NL Rraee, 0 Lue fat Derr oes a Gnb is 0 0005 bob Sb bbe 045 37 | Orhsct.sashs-cs 
An etlwagnecsens cccvecs sans segegeccnpecescoceses 17 | 3 12 | 
SS SP ae Peer ae ess ee Pee ee ey Pee ty 1, 132 | 1, 052 101 | 
ea hls aiken aa aaa fh aS - prt ee 
ARE clin ho SEGiESY = cbGbiS) = Th be> «de pep ode 283 62 9 | 
tie rhb cn radi os ge ge Chk edade ees 1,118 69 53 
RTS TT tee Coe. 49 7 2 | 
a co syachsagethbete dines gedun 413 119 522 | 1,1 
NN ES Oe eT Oe ee ee 109 4 1 
Nek a hinca ene cpeieneseedagesahaerese 1, 706 799 387 
NE AE E8 LEME 65 bo £4 28544665 «oh Hh o> -WHOSSs) SHSEET- 1,081 292 184 | 
ne Rhekawhne wee osegedentesasacecdbonscteses 12 | 11 3 | 
Rte ettahse «ck bbbhe « gah - spas pp hh ~<6ppnig= 1, 467 | 1,025 | 202 | 
ee Ee La os cae veddanmouns 211 | 181 | 46 
HAS Gadi naak onplch ob) idea. dyadindsdeued.« 93 | 19 | 6 | 
Es Stic cceccccccce PREECE ROR SS De En, Raa 39 | ig iene iE eae 
et Lk ea lavamibiace cee 73 | 10 | 8 
West Indian (except Cuban).................---...---- 205 | 60 | 20 
i cbrccaresksescescssacescesvowsscesanncsess 203 | 23 | 54 
EE cc ckckdadhuabiae snwesseesshoess deeteshebeleebdesccccse medhp scene | ae 
ne ae a coe ask ..| 25, 035 | 9, 367 5, 429 8, 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


Grorcta.—Department of Commerce and Labor. Fifth annual report of the 
commissioner, fiscal year ending December 31, 1916. Atlanta, 1917. 89 pp. 


In this report the commissioner comments upon the shortage of the labor 
supply, due largely to the exodus of negroes, and suggests the need for legis- 
lation to protect the people against too sudden a shortage of labor and to place 
them in a position to become independent of anyone preferring another section. 
Emigrant agents are required to pay a tax of $500 a year in each county in 
which they operate, but it is thought that the law is not enforced, since no one 
person appears to be responsible for the collection of this tax. It is recom- 
mended that supervision of employment agencies and emigrant agents be given 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor, with the requirement of State 
licenses, and that the department itself be authorized to conduct an employment 
bureau at a minimum of cost to the State and at no cost to the man out of a 
job. The following table indicates the number of employees and the wages pnid 
to them in the various textile mills of the State for the year ending December 
31, 1916: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND WAGES PAID, IN THE TEXTILE MILLS OF GEORGIA 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 31, 1916. 























Number of wage earners. Wages paid. 
. | 
; Males. Females. | 
Class of mills. 
ae | Average 
j | ‘ | f | er 
12 to 16 | Over 16 | 12t016 | Over16 | Total. | Amount. | | Pr 
years of | years of | years of | years of i 
age. | age. age. age. 
Cotton and silk........... 1, 964 22, 305 | 1, 576 13,154 | 38,999 $13,760,632. 83 $352. 85 
J. 06 155 333 1 49 | 257 | 694 269, 422. 38 388, 22 
EMieigtCsys............ 108 578 136 1,345 | 2,167 485, 790. 30 294, 18 
Mills that spin and knit. - 80 | 698 110 1,073 | 1,961 | 649, 306. 74 331. 11 
ee 2,207 | 23,914 1, 871 15,829 | 43,821 | 15,165, 152. 25 346. 07 
| | 
1 None under 14} years of age. 
Ittinois.—Board of Arbitration. Annual report, 1915. Springfield, 1917. 


78 pp. 

States that there was an increase of over 42 per cent, as compared with the 
preceding year, in the number of localities in which strikes took place, and 
that at many places the strike was of short duration, in some cases settlement 
being effected in a day. “The year closed without any serious industrial dis- 
turbanees unsettled.” This report gives a brief history of the cases that came 
to the attention of the Board of Arbitration, and in the introduction to this 
résumé the board states that its observations have led to the conclusion that . 
in the few strikes which were long drawn out and finally settled, or where 
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operations were resumed without a formal settlement being made, the strikers 

“would have been better off had they accepted the conditions on whic) om 

agreement could have been reached in the first place and thus avoided a gj; ig 

gle which apparently did no one any good.” 

ILtIno1s.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Eighteenth annual report of the J1);)),,;. 
free employment offices, and the supervision of private employment agencies 
for the year ending September 80, 1916. Springfield, 1917. 73 pp. ) 

This report states that the Illinois free employment offices “have mado . 

great advance this year over preceding years,” the number of persons 4), 

ing for positions in 1916 being almost twice the number that applied in 1915 

and about two and one-half times the number applying in 1914. Of the calls ¢., 

help, the number asked for was more than three times the number asked > 
in 1915 and about two and one-half times that of 1914. The number of pers: 
placed in positions during 1916 was three times as great as in 1915 and twiro 
as many as in 1914. The following table shows the combined business of +). 
six free employment offices in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


STATISTICS OF ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE YEARS ENDIN; 
SEPT 30, 1915, AND 1916. 









































; = 
Applications for employment. | Applications for help. 
Number of po- | Number un- + Number un- 
Office. Number filed. | sitions secured. filled. Number filed. filled. 
1915 | 1916 | 1915 | 1916 | 1915 | 1916 | 1915 | 1916 | 1915 
Ee 47,693 | 96,539 | 14,197 | 66,529 | 33,496 | 30,010 | 18,460 | 73,182| 4,263) 6,053 
East St. Louis...... 10, 022 | 20,748 | 6,697 | 13,072 | 3,325| 7,676] 6,850 | 18,016 153 | 4,944 
Riis arante dine 8,465 | 9, 6,927 | 9,325] 1,538 541 | 7,140 | 12,188 213] 2.963 
Rockford........... | 5,613 | 12,053 | 3,954] 9,541 | 1,659] 2,512] 4,168 | 12,597 214 
Rock Island-Moline.| 4,830] 7,716 | 3,328] 6,054] 1,502| 1,662] 3,366 | 8,177 38} 2,123 
Springfield.......... | 4,863 | 6,894 | 3,037] 6,358] 1,826 536 | 3,042] 7,496 5 138 
Total. ........| 81,486 LS, £26 | 38, 140 110, 879 | 43,346 | 42,937 | 43,026 (131,656 | 4, 886 











The report states that of the total number who applied for positions, Sv.4) 
per cent were males and 19.51 per cent were females; that of the total number 
who were asked for by employers, 75.47 per cent were males and 24.53 per cent 
were females; that of the total number of positions filled, 78.84 per cent were 
by males and 21.16 per cent were by females. Classified by occupations, tlie 
largest number of males, 43,910, or 50.23 per cent, were placed in positions as 
laborers, and the next largest number, 4,564, or 5.22 per cent, were given )osi- 
tions as handy men. The largest number of females, 5,501, or 23.44 per cent. 
were placed as laundresses, and the next largest number, 4,802, or 20.47 per 
cent, were placed as day workers. 

The total cost of maintaining the six offices and one branch office, accordiig 
to the report, was $73,824.23, or about 25 per cent more than in 1915, The jer 
capita cost, based on applications for employment, was 48 cents, as comp:!'\! 
with 72 cents in 1915. 

A separate part of the report deals with licensed private employment agei«i:s 
conducted for profit. The total received for license fees during the year e1- 
ing August 31, 1916, was $15,775. The department investigated 1,669 col 
plaints, and refunds of money by agents to complainants were secured in 1.10 
cases, the amount of refund being $9,104.98, or an average of $7.61 per cise. 
Thirty-five warrants were issued for violations of the employment agency aci. 
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juLiNo1s.—Department of Labor, Division of Factory Inspection. Copy of child- 
labor law. 608 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 1917. 18 pp. 


This is the text of the new child-labor law, superseding the act of May 15, 
1903. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act of the State of Illinois, in force July 1, 1917. 
Springfield, 1917. 30 pp. 


This is the text of the new workmen’s compensation law of Illinois, which 
superseded the law of June 10, 1911. At the conclusion of the law tables are 
presented to facilitate the finding of the present value of any sum payable 
weekly for a specified number of weeks up to eight years and of any sum pay- 
able semimonthly for any term from one-half month up to eight years. 


MontANA.—Industrial Accident Board. Second annual report for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1917. Workmen’s Compensation Act, in effect July 
1,1915. Helena [1917], 344 pp. 


This report is noted on pages 162 to 164 of this issue of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


New JeRsEY.—Department of Health. Fortieth annual report, 1916. Trenton, 
1917. 343 pp. 


New YorK.—-Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 85, July, 1917. Course 
of employment in New York State from 1904 to 1916. Albany, 1917. 50 
pp. 24 charts. 

This bulletin presents a study of the general problems of unemployment, the 
charts picturing seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in employment, the former 
occasioned by climatic conditions and social habits and the latter caused by 
changes in business conditions. There are two parts to the bulletin, one showing 
the trend of employment in representative factories in New York State for 
the period June, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, and the other showing 
the idleness in representative trade-unions for the period January, 1904, to 
June, 1916, inclusive. Charts are presented for the various representative 
factories and mills, but one chart shows the general trend of employment in 
all factories from June, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, as measured by the 
number of workers employed and the total amount of wages paid. 


Except for August, 1914, the month in which the shock of the European 
war first showed its effect upon American manufacturing industry, the low 
point in the number of employees was reached in January, 1915. The recovery 
from then until August, 1915, was gradual. Beginning in September, 1915, the 
number of employees increased very rapidly until by April, 1916, it was 25 per 
cent higher than the low mark of January, 1915. From April, 1916, until 
December, 1916, the number of employees increased but 4 per cent. The curve 
of total wages also reached its lowest point in January, 1915, and rose gradu- 
ally until August, 1915. Starting with the latter month, it mounted upward 
almost continuously from month to month. By December, 1916, it was 65 per 
cent higher than its low mark of January, 1915. 

The difference between the low and high marks of the wages curve is greater 
than the difference between the low and high marks of the employees curve for 
several reasons. During the period of depression in 1914, part time employment 
was common in many industries. Hence the total number of workers on the 
pay roll was relatively greater than the aggregate amount of their wages. 
With the beginning of industrial recovery full time for the workers already on 
the pay roll was resumed before new workers were added. This caused total 
wages to increase faster than the number of employees. With the continual 
increase in industrial activity new men were added and full time was succeeded 
by overtime in some cases. Whenever overtime was practiced this tended to 
increase total wages faster than the number of employees. Finally, the relative 
scarcity of labor which accompanied the return to prosperity resulted in in- 
creases in wage rates. This increase in rates augmented total wages propor- 
tionately and helped to account for the more rapid rise in the curve of total 
wages. 
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The chart showing trade-union idleness in all representative unions sinc, 
January, 1904, indicates a maximum of idleness (approximately 40 per cent) 
in December, 1913, and January, 1915, and a minimum of idleness (approxi- 
mately 6 per cent) in October, 1905, August, 1906, and September, 1912. 

New YorKk.—Industrial Commission, Bureau of Statistics and Infor mation. 


Workmen’s compensation law, with amendments, additions, and annoiatir,, 
to July 1, 1917. Albany, 1917. 79 pp. 


As stated, this is an annotated copy of the workmen’s compensation law of 
New York State. There is also a comprehensive general index and a findiny 
list of employments mentioned in section 2 of the law. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Committee of Public Safety for the Commonwealth of Pe»). 
sylvania, Outline of departmental activities. Philadelphia, August 37) 
1917. 24 pp. 

This committee, composed of more than 300 representative citizens of the 
State, was appointed by the governor in the spring of 1917 to mobilize and cv). 
serve all State resources and energies and assist the Federal Government j) 
prosecuting the war. Its activities have been carried on through five iajor 
divisions, viz: (1) Administration, which includes departments of finance. 
publicity, legislation, and allied bodies; (2) relief, including departments of 
sanitation, medicine, and Red Cross and civic relief; (3) equipment and supyly, 
with departments of food supply, materials, plants and motors, and motor 
trucks; (4) service, with departments of civilian service and labor, military 
service, naval service, and guards, police, and inspection; and (5) transporta- 
tion, with departments of railroads, electric railways and motors, and highways 
and waterways. 

It is stated that up to the present the military and naval situation and acute 
food conditions have taken much of the time of the committee. This report 
outlines the work proposed to be done by the different departments, and gives 
a résumé of what has been accomplished. For example, the work of the de- 
partment of civilian service and labor provides for the educating and instruct- 
ing of labor recruits, as well as organizing and making more mobile and effective 
the existing labor force, and to this end efforts have been concentrated on a 
determination of the needs for industrial labor, the needs for agricultural lal: 
the establishment of employment offices, and the appointment of district super- 
intendents of the Federal boys’ working reserve. The department of food sup- 
ply has undertaken to promote the cultivation of unused land, the substitution 
of necessary crops for luxuries, the elimination of waste in food production, 
and to find the necessary additional man power for the speeding up of ag 
culture. Considering the work of all the departments under the supervision 
of the committee, the report suggests that a concentration of effort has beo 
effected “not paralleled at any other time in Pennsylvania’s history and pro!) 
ably unexcelled by any other State mobilization of potential resources.” 


—— Department of Labor and Industry. siete bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4, April, 
1917. 119 pp. 
Nearly 50 pages of this bulletin are devoted to tables classifying, by montis, 


2,670 fatal industrial accidents during 1916, according to industry, cause, nature 


of injury, sex and social condition of the victims, the number of dependents, «ni 
whether the fatalities occurred in general industry, in mines, or in public 
service. It appears that the industries and mining groups were each re- 


sponsible for approximately 42 per cent of the fatalities, the remainder occurri!iz 


in public service ; that 27.3 per cent were caused by power vehicles, 25.6 per cent 
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py falling objects, 15 per cent by explosives, electricity, fires, hot and corrosive 
substances, 10.5 per cent by falls of persons, and 8.2 per cent by machinery, the 
remainder being attributed to other causes; that 31.8 per cent of those killed 
met their death as the result of crushes and bruises, 25.3 per cent as the result 
of fractures, sprains, and dislocations, 7.5 per cent as the result of cuts and 
lacerations, and 6.7 per cent as the result of burns and scalds. 

The bulletin also gives a summary of the activities of the bureau of employ- 
ment through its five public employment offices during 1916. Of 28,432 workers 
applying for positions 19,260, or 67.7 per cent, were referred to positions, and 
of this number 16,115, or 83.7 per cent, received work. Employers asked for 
35,314 workers. The bureau of employment turned in to the State treasurer 
$25,500 in license fees collected from private employment agencies. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Deparitment of Labor and Industry. Proceedings of the fourth 

conference of industrial physicians, held at Harrisburg, February 16, 1917. 
Reprinted from the Pennsylvania Medical Journal, June, 1917. |Harris- 
burg, 1917.] 49 pp. 

A brief summary of some of the addresses contained in this pamphlet appears 
on pages 179 to 182 of this issue of the MonTHLy Review. 





—_—— 


Second annual report of the commissioner of labor and industry of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1915. Part II. Harrisburg, 1916. 
621 pp. 

Annual reports of the various divisions and bureaus of this department. 
Contains a report by the division of hygiene and engineering on the physical 
condition of a group of textile operatives, numbering 497 males and 575 females, 
in a Pennsylvania textile center. 


Porto Rico.—Bureau of Labor. Fifth annual report. San Juan, 1917. 34 pp. 

Lists 33 strikes occurring in 1916, giving the result of each, and presents a 
table showing for 187 investigations made in connection with the workmen’s 
compensation act from July 1 to December 31, 1916, the occupations, age, and 
sex of the injured persons, and the nature of the injuries and industries where 
injured were employed. Under the law providing for the payment of salaries 
due it appears that 218 claims were filed, involving wages amounting to 
$1,960.66; 118 claims were settled. According to the report the approximate 
numbers of laborers employed in the most important agricultural industries on 
the Island were: Coffee, 156,700; cane, 191,750; tobacco, 41,450; fruit, 15,075. 
“Only 50 per cent of said workers are occupied the whole year through; the 
other half working only about 6 months.” In connection with the enforcement 
of the scaffold law a table shows the number of workers, wages, and hours 
of labor on the work under construction during the year 1916. Masons received 
$1.31 to $2.58 per day; carpenters from $1 to $2.28 per day; helpers from 50 
cents to 94 cents per day. Hours of labor ranged from 8 to 10 per day. The 
employment agency reported 333 applicants for work. Of these, 220 were rec- 
ommended to positions, 56 being finally placed. A large insert table gives the 
wholesale and retail prices of the principal articles of food for the period June 
to December, 1916, as compared with the same period in 1915. The follow- 
ing range of retail prices is taken from this table: 
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RANGE OF RETAIL PRICES PER POUND OF EACH SPECIFIED ARTICLE OF FO0)) IN 
PORTO RICO, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1915 AND 1916. 
Article. 1915 1916 
Cents. Cents. 

ea heals ET iio. ced 9 to14.16] 12 to2 
Beans, colored..............- 6 tol16 6. 75 to 18 
Beans, white................. 5.5 to 12 6 told 
Ns stint ss nendkans (4) 4.18 to 16 
5 ie aN aay aaa 5 7 to12 8&4 to12 
Coffee, first................... 10.5 to 18 12 to28 
Coffee, second................ 8 tol8 10 to20 
ER SR es ey 2 12 to25 17. to 32 
SES ape pene 8 to20 12 to30 
Eee (4) 8 to18 
Milk (quart)................. (4) 5 tol6 
eR at ae Ee 2 to 4 > we? 
Se Pee 4 to 6 4.5 to 6.5 
Rice, second................. 3.5to 5.5 4 to 6.5 
a ll eae 5.5 to 10 7 told 
Sugar, second................ 4 to 8 6.2 to 8 

















1 No quotation given. 


The report recommends (1) a law regulating, in accordance with the value 
of the property, the rents to be obtained from every house occupied by workers: 
(2) a law prohibiting the working of prisoners; (3) a law fixing a minimum 
wage for women; (4) a law providing for safety devices in factories; (5) 4 
law reorganizing the bureau of labor. 

Wisconsin.—ZJndustrial Commission. Some statistics on child labor in \\ is- 
consin. [Madison] August, 1917. 11 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 213 to 215 of this issue of the MonTHLY ReEvirv. 
UnitTep States.—Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Birth 


statistics for the registration area of the United States, 1915. First annual 
report. Washington, 1917. 78 pp. Price 20 cents. 


The registration area covered by this report includes the six New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, and the District of 
Columbia, representing about 10 per cent of the area of the United States ani 
approximately 31 per cent of the total population. It is the first report ever 
published by the Census Bureau presenting statistics of births based upon dat: 
obtained from birth’registration records. 


General Statistics of cities: 1916. Washington, 1917. 88 pp. 
This volume includes also statistics of parks, playgrounds, museums and ari 

galleries, zoological collections, music and entertainments, swimming pools aii 

bathing beaches, and other features of the recreation service. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Abstracts of current d¢- 


cisions on mines and mining. Report for September to December, 1916, 1 
J. W. Thompson. Bulletin 147. Law Serial 10. Washington, 1917. 84 pp. 


Sandstone quarrying in the United States, by Oliver Bovwcles. 
Bulletin 124. Mineral Technology 17. Washington, 1917. 143 pp. 

This report contains a section on safety and health in sandstone quarrying. 
which includes a brief discussion of the causes of quarry accidents most con- 
mon in this type of quarrying and the means that may be employed to overcome 
them. A table shows that in 1915 there were 431 employees injured and 6 
killed in and about sandstone and bluestone quarries, and another table shows 
that of 46 men killed in the five-year period 1911 to 1915, 40, or 86.9 per cent, of 
the deaths were caused by falls of workmen, falls of rock or overburden, ex- 
plosives, haulage, and machinery. The attention of workmen is called par- 
ticularly to these dangers, and each is described in some detail with suggestions 
for minimizing it. Since tuberculosis or other lung trouble may result from 
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continued breathing of an atmosphere containing silica dust, the author sug- 
vests the importance of using a device for keeping dust away from workmen. 
This is accomplished in some plants where lathes for toning down grindstones 
are used, by providing powerful suction fans which blow the dust from the pit 
peneath the stone and conduct it through pipes to places where it can do no 
harm. However, it is stated that many crushing and. pulverizing plants are 
very dusty and are provided with no adequate means for removing the dust. 

Unrrep States.—Federal Trade Commission. Report on anthracite and bitu- 

minous coal, Washington, June 20, 1917. 420 pp. 

This report, prepared at the direction of the United States Senate, outlines 
the present conditions in the anthracite industry, and the outlook for anthra- 
cite; the impossibility of solving the anthracite problem without action by Con- 
cress that will at the same time cure the present evil conditions in the bitumi- 
nous industry and in transportation; anthracite royalties; the panic conditions 
and prices in the anthracite trade last fall and winter; the response to the ques- 
tion of justification of the price increases in May, 1916, in relation to the wage 
agreement of that date; and the bituminous coal situation. The commission 
ascribes the high price of anthracite that prevailed last fall chiefly to a “ buying 
panic,” the consumers being induced to buy coal because they were led to be- 
lieve there was a threatened shortage in the supply when such did not ac- 
tually exist except to a limited extent—the shortage being approximately 34 
per cent less than in the year ending March 31, 1916. It is shown that there 
was an increase in the cost of production over the preceding year, but the com- 
mission concludes that the increase in price as measured by a comparison of 
the average sales receipts was not justified by the increase in cost. 

“It is clear that the increase in labor cost alone did not justify the price 
increase, The average increase of direct labor cost was only 15 cents a ton 
and of indirect labor cost (included in general expense) probably not more 
than 3 cents a ton, making the total average labor cost increase about 18 cents, 
us against the average increase of 46 cents in sales receipts, though other items 
hrought the increase in cost accepted as comparable up to 28 cents.” 

Briefly summarizing, the commission states that the serious condition as to 
anthracite has not been a matter of production but rather the fact that anthra- 
cite was being diverted from its ordinary use and storage to compete with and 
tuke the place of bituminous coal and coke in the industries, and that frequent 
embargoes also disorganized well-laid plans for prudent distribution and en- 
couraged the diversion of anthracite from its proper and normal channels. 
The serious conditions with respect to bituminous coal, it is suggested, are un- 
necessarily curtailed production and a widely fluctuating market in which 
speculation feeds upon panic. Many remedies were urged upon the commission, 
but its chief recommendations are contained in the following paragraphs taken 
from the report: 

First. That the production and distribution of coal and coke be conducted 
through a pool in the hands of a Government agency; that the producers of 
various grades of fuel be paid their full cost of production plus a uniform 
profit per ton (with due allowance for quality of product and efficiency of 
service). 

Second. That the transportation agencies of the United States, both rail and 
water, be similarly pooled and operated on Government account, under the 
direction of the President, and that all such means of transportation be operated 
as a unit, the owning corporations being paid a just and fair compensation 
which would cover normal net profit, upkeep, and betterments. 
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OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA (NEW SoutH WALEs).—Bureau of Statistics. Monthly statistic) 
bulletin, June, 1917. Sydney, 1917. 51 pp. 
Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial Gazette, July, 1/17. 
Sydney, 1917. 153 pp. 
The review of the industrial situation for the month of June contains unde; 
the heading, “‘ New legislation of industrial import,” the text of the regulations 
for carrying out the workmen’s compensation act, 1916. 





—— (Victroria).—Report of the chief inspector of factories and shops for {}, 
year cnded 31st December, 1916. Melbourne. 28 pp. 


According to this report the number of factories returned for 1916 was 7,18. 
employing 92,320 persons, an increase over 1915 of 132 factories and 42) 
employees. It is explained, however, that in many factories the number of 
those employed was considerably reduced at the time the reports were file 
early in December, 1916, owing to the far-reaching effects of the coal miners’ 
strike, which began in November and “was more serious in its effects on 
manufactures in general than the other disputes,” of which three are recorded, 
Tables are given showing the average weekly wages in the various trades for 
which special boards have been appointed, and in trades not regulated |} 
special boards. In 144 factories 3,266 hours of overtime were worked by 14.952 
females and 685 boys. For breaches of the factories and shops act during 
1916, 262 prosecutions were brought, of which 223 resulted in convictions, the 
fines collected amounting to £247 4s. 6d. ($1,203.12). The report records 503 
accidents during the year, 10 being fatal. Most of these accidents (382 or 
75.9 per cent) affected the hands. The percentage of accidents to employers 
in factories was about 0.5. 


Canapa.—Canadian Food Bulletin, No. 1. October 6,1917. Ottawa. 8 pp. 
This bulletin is published under authority of the food controller for the 
information of official organizations cooperating in the work of food contro! 
and of other bodies or individuals interested. It contains an article on the 
cost of lower prices by W. J. Hanna, food controller, and a statement of thie 
policy of the United States food administrator. Several short items note tht 
after November 1 the net profits of Canadian millers will be limited to : 
maximum average of 25 cents on the milling of sufficient wheat to make « 
barrel of flour of 196 pounds and the offals produced in connection therewit!:: 
that preliminary reports from hotels and restaurants in the chief cities of the 
Dominion indicate an average reduction of consumption during the month su 
ceeding the institution of beefless and baconless days of 51 per cent of baci 
and 40 per cent of beef, the standard of comparison being the immediate) 
preceding month; and that an effort is being made to develop a market [vr 
Canadian fish. 
—— (SASKATCHEWAN).—Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Labor. Si! 
annual report for the 12 months ended April 30, 1917. Regina, 1917. 35 py. 
_ The mine inspector reports 49 mines in operation in 1916-17 as against 2! 
in 1915, the number employed being 367 as compared with 388 in 1915. There 
were no fatal accidents and only 4 minor accidents. The tonnage mined wis 
267,234, an increase of 12.6 per cent over 1915. The number of industrial acci- 
dents during the period January 1, 1916, to April 30, 1917, was 25 fatal and 845 
nonfatal, as compared with 13 fatal and 334 nonfatal in the preceding 12 
months. In the 16-month period 68 per cent of the fatal and 69.6 per cent of 
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the nonfatal accidents were in connection with steam or electric railways. 

More than 33,000 laborers were sent to the harvest fields, an increase of 6,211 

over 1915, and the wages paid averaged $2.50 per day, with an average of $3.50 

per day during the rush period of the season. In 1915 wages averaged $2 and 
$3 per day, as compared with $2.50 and $3 per day in 1914. The wages paid 
to farm help in 1916-17 were $450 to $480 (with board) per year (yearly con- 
tract) to hired men, and $20 to $25 (with board) per month to servant girls. 

Through the employment offices 13,359 applications for help were filed and 

9.575 positions were secured. 

GREAT BrRITAIN.—Ministry of Food. The National Food Journal, No. 1. Sep- 
tember 12, 1917. London. 16 pp. Price 2d. net. 

This is the initial issue of this publication, which is to be published on the 
second and fourth Wednesdays of each month. It contains a supplement giv- 
ing statutory rules and regulations from August 22, 1917, which also includes 
a summary of orders issued before this date in order to make a complete record 
for reference. The Journal is noted more fully on pages 91 to 104 of this issue 
of the MontHiLy REVIEW. 

—— Ministry of Pensions. Drafts of a royal warrant and of an order in council 
for the pensions of soldiers and sailors disabled and of the families and de- 
pendents of soldiers and sailors deceased in consequence of the present 
war, to which are appended an explanatory note and an actuarial report. 
London, 1917. 29 pp. Price 3d. net. 


—— —— Royal warrant for the pensions of soldiers disabled, and of the fam- 
ilies and dependents of soldiers deceased, in consequence of the present war, 
together with order in council and regulations for pensions of British sea- 
men and marines, their widows, relatives and dependents. London, 1917. 
20 pp. Price 3d. net. 


—— National Insurance Audit Department. Third report, 1916. London, 1917. 
22 pp. Price 2d. net. 





Nationel relief fund. Report on the administration of the national relicf 
fund up to the 30th September, 1916. London, 1917. 36 pp. Price 4d. net. 

The aggregate receipts of the Prince of Wales’s Fund up to September 30, 
1916, amounted to £5,964,895 ($29,028,162); the total issues for naval and 
military relief were £2,920,800 ($14,214,073), and for civil relief £487,385 
($2,371,859). In reporting on an institution for training blinded soldiers and 
sailors, to which the fund has contributed, the statement is made that of the 
142 cases which had passed through the institution the majority are now 
settled in trades or occupations in which they earn from 15s. to £3 ($3.65 to 
$14.60) a week. 

InpIA.—Annual report on the working of the Indian Factory Act, 1911, in the 
Punjab, Dethi, and Northwest Frontier Provinces for the year 1916. Lahore, 
1917. 

Reports 184 factories, employing about 32,000 operatives, subject to control 
under the act; 149 of these factories were inspected, some several times. An 
improvement over the preceding year is noted in the lighting and general sani- 
tary conditions and provisions for escape in case of fire. However, it is stated 
that Indian employers “ show a marked indifference to the general well-being 
and comfort of their employees; the workers are merely considered as part of 
the machinery of production.” Attention is directed to the excessive hours of 
work required of women and children, especially in the cotton-ginning factories. 
“The profits of illegal working are so large compared with any possible fines 
that may be inflicted that I believe occupiers and managers deliberately take 
the risk of prosecution rather than work reasonable hours.” A tendency to 
avoid giving the proper rest interval is noted. : 
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A wage statement is appended showing a monthly range for skilled labore). 
of from 8 rupees ($2.59) paid to press distributors to 150 rupees ($48.60) py. ji.) 
to engineers (first class); and for unskilled laborers a range of from 2 ann:< 
(4.1 cents) per day paid to coolies (children) on gins to 12 annas (24.3 cents) 
per day paid to coolies generally. There were 190 accidents during 1916, 1 
being fatal and 13 serious. Thirty-one convictions were secured for violatic)). 
of law. 

Iraty.—Comitato Centrale di Mobilitazione Industrial. Bollettino No. 1. July. 
1917. Rome. 32 pp. 

The first number of a monthly bulletin published by the Italian central ¢0)\)- 
mittee on industrial mobilization. The present number gives the text of t)\. 
vice-regal decree of July 16, 1917, amending the regulations on industrial mo}hi|i- 
zation, and several circulars of the central committee to the district committees, 
one of which deals with protective measures for women and juvenile workers 
employed in the manufacture of war materials. The rest of the bulletin is 
given over to technical articles, opinions rendered by the commission on piece- 
work, and miscellaneous news relating to industrial mobilization in Italy and 
foreign countries. One of the technical articles describes appliances intended 
to facilitate the execution of heavy work by women and juvenile workers ji), 
arms and munition factories. 

—— Ministero per UVIndustria, il Commercio e il Lavoro. Ufficio del Lavoro. 


Ispettorato medico dellV’industria e del lavoro. Legislazione igienico-saii- 
taria del lavoro allestero. Europa. Rome, 1917. XVI, 671 pp. 


In order to acquaint the Italian public with legislation on industrial hygiene 
enacted in other European countries, the Italian Office on Credit and Insur- 
ance (Direzione Generale del Credito e della Previdenza), in connection wit! 
the work of a commission appointed in 1901 to study the cause of and pre- 
ventive measures against industrial diseases, compiled all protective labor 
laws. This compilation was published in 1911. The continuous and rapid evo- 
jution in most European countries of this branch of legislation has made ii 
necessary to bring this first compilation up to date. As Italy’s existing laws 
for the prevention of accidents compare favorably with the best legislation 
enacted in this respect in other countries, such legislation was omitted in the 
present compilation and only strictly sanitary laws included in it, in which 
latter Italy is somewhat deficient. 

The compilation of hygienic legislation presented in the volume under re- 
view includes the following European countries: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria. 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Great Britain, Luxemburg, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Serbia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
and Hungary. The text of the two international conventions on the use of 
white phosphorus in the match industry and on night work of women is also 
given. A subject index completes the volume. The volume seems to have bee! 
delayed in publication, as the compilation does not go beyond the year 1912. 

- Notizie sulla applicazione delle leggi 16 giugno 1907, n. 337, ce. 17. 
luglio 1910, n. 487, sulla risicoltura. (Supplemento al Bollettino dell’U fi- 
cio del Lavoro, No. 29.) Rome, 1917. 84 pp. 

A report of the Italian Labor Office on the enforcement of the laws of June 
16, 1907, and July 17, 1910, relating to the cultivation of rice and the protec- 
tion of labor employed at it. The Italian Government is finding considerable 
difficulty in enforcing the above laws and their amendment is being requested 
by inspectors charged with their enforcement as well as by employers’ and 
workmen’s organizations. As the defects of a iaw can be best shown by the 
number and nature of contraventions agains it and by the court decisions 
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relating to these contraventions, the labor office has compiled all contraventions 

of the laws on the cultivation of rice and the sentences pronounced by the courts 

of different instance and published them in the present volume. 

From June, 1907, to December 31, 1915, the total number of contraventions 
was 2.035. Of this total, 119 related to the establishment of new rice fields, 
359 to hours of labor and rest periods, 540 to housing of workmen and to 
drinking water, 326 to the contract of employment, 327 to birth and medic:l 
certificates, 44 to establishment hospitals, 12 to quarantine, and 308 were of a 
miscellaneous character. A total of 1,373 contraventions were reported by the 
inspectors: during the three-year period 1913-1915, and conviction of the con- 
iraveners was obtained in 1,179 (86 per cent) of these cases. During the re- 
maining period covered by the report (June, 1907, to December 31, 1912), the 
jotal number of contraventions was only 718. These figures demonstrate 
clearly that during the first years after the enactment of the protective law the 
inspection service for its enforcement was insufficient. During the period 1913- 
1915, the inspection service was considerably extended. In 1915 it covered 
137,000 hectares (338,533 acres) of a total of 145,000 hectares (358,301 acres) 
under cultivation in rice. 

IraLy.—Ministero per VIndustria, il Commercio e il Lavoro. Ufficio del Lavoro. 
Requisiti @ istruzione per Vlammissione ddi fanciulli al lavora industrialc. 
(Supplemento al Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, No. 28.) Rome, 1917. 
XXXII, 217 pp. 

A supplementary volume to the bulletin of the Italian Labor Office, showing 
the legal educational requirements for the admission of children to industrial 
labor. The contents of this volume are being discussed in a special article in 
the present MONTHLY REVIEW on pages 215 to 217. 

New ZEALAND.—Registrar of friendly socicties. Fortieth annual report, for 
the year ended 31st December, 1916. Friendly societies and trade-unions. 
Wellington, 1917. 36 pp. 

These societies are analogous to fraternal organizations in this country. The 
report states that at the close of 1916 there were 876 local societies, a decrease 
of 41 during the year. Tabulated returns from 727 lodges show a membership 
of 70,360, a decrease of 3.7 per cent from 1915, and total funds amounting to 
£1,954,940 ($9,513,715.51), an increase of 5.5 per cent over 1915. The average 
capital is given as £27 15s. 8d. ($135.21). The amount of sickness benefits paid 
was £75,677 ($368,282.12), equal to £6 18s. 3d. ($33.64) per member sick, 
and £1 1s. 1d. ($5.13) per member, as against £6 9s. 1d. ($31.41) and £1 Os. 9d. 
($5.05), respectively, for 1915. Based on the amount of time lost on account of 
sickness, the average benefit paid was 13s. ($3.16) per week. The funeral 
benefits paid amounted to £26,855 ($130,689.86), equal to 7s. 6d. ($1.83) per 
member, as compared with 5s. 4d. ($1.30) in 1915. The report states that there 
were 31 trade-unions on the register at the end of 1916. 

The report notes that as the result of a conference held by the Government 
with representatives of the friendly societies in April, 1916, a scheme for the 
extension of State benefits to members of friendly societies, on special terms, 
was embodied in an act passed by the general assembly. The objects of this are 
threefold: (1) To enlarge the administration of maternity assistance by 
extending its operations to members of provident organizations; (2) to extend 
the State’s propaganda for the establishment of a contributory system of provi- 
sion for old age: (3) to enable friendly societies to secure a provision in old 
age for their members at specially low rates and at the same time relieve 
their funds in respect of aged-sickness liability. 

To assist the societies in carrying their war risks, the Government agreed 
in November, 1914, to subsidize the reinsurance of death benefits of soldier 
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members on active service to the extent of paying one-half of the premiyy)s 

Up to September 30, 1916, the State liability had reached the sum of £11,867 

5s. 9d. ($57,752.15). 

Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyraa, Arbeidslgnninger, 1915. Christiania, 191) 
12*, 36 pp. Norges Officielle Statistik. VI. 93. 

In this report annual earnings of domestics and wages of laborers are reported 
in detail, for the year 1915, and comparative tables of similar wages for pre- 
vious years are given. The wages and earnings reported for various industries 
are reproduced in this number of the MonTHLY Review (pp. 110 to 113). 
Statistisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge, 36th Aargang, 1916.) Chris. 

tiania, 1917. 198 pp. 

This volume gives the data usually found in yearbooks. The table relative 
to wages and earnings has been reproduced in this number of the Monriyy 
REVIEW (pp. 111 to 113), in an article entitled “‘ Wages and earnings in various 
occupations in Norway, 1915,” 

SwITzZERLAND (ZiRicH).—Statistisches Amt der Stadt Ziirich. Statistisches 
Jahrbuch der Stadt Ziirich. Zehnter und Elfter Jahrgang 1914 und 1915, 
zum Teil auch 1916. Ziirich, 1917. XXAVII, 22*, 456 pp. 

The present tenth and eleventh volume of the statistical yearbook of the city 
of Ziirich gives for the years 1914 and 1915 and partly also for the year 1916 
the same kind of local statistical data which were shown in preceding issues 
of this yearbook. Of interest to labor are the data on the distribution of the 
population by occupations, the labor market, retail prices, and housing. The 
data on retail prices and housing show the influence of the war on the price of 
foodstuffs and on rents of dwellings. 





UNOFFICIAL. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. Annual statistical report for 191%. 
New York, 1917. 96 pp. 

Contains statistics of the iron and steel and allied industries of the United 
States and Canada for 1916 and earlier years. 

BLANCHARD, RALPH H. Liability and compensation insurance. Industrial acci- 
dents and their prevention, employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, 
insurance of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. New York, 
D. Appleton and Co., 1917. 394 pp. 

In this volume the author aims to present the results of the workmen’s com- 
pensation movement in the United States, in terms of legislation and insurance 
practice, and to explain the industrial accident problem and the development of 
liability and compensation principles as a background for the comprehension 
of present problems. The presentation follows in general outline the course 0 
instruction given by the writer in the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It deals with industrial accidents and their prevention, the law 
of negligence, the development of workmen’s compensation, existing compen- 
sation statutes, and the principles and practices of insurance as applied to 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 

BRITISH STEEL SMELTERS, MILL, IRoN, TIN PLATE, AND KINDRED TRADES ASSOCI\- 
TION. Annual report for 1916. 76-78 Swinton Street, Grays Inn Roa, 
London WC 1. [1917] 151 pp. TJilustrated. 

The membership of the association, according to this report, wds 39,507 on 
December 31, 1916, an increase of 2,491 over 1915. The total funds of the so- 
ciety increased during the year by £32,022 ($155,835.06), of which £6,250 (S30).- 
415.63) was credited to a special war fund. “A reduction of nearly £1,000 
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($4,866.50) in unempolyment and dispute benefits is reported, this being more 
than balanced by an increase of £2,385 ($11,606.60) in accident and funeral 
penefits. Taking all benefits paid, the net increase reported was £1,544 10s. 5d. 
($7,516.41). Of 41 members who were paid accident benefits, 13 were disabled 
while serving in the army or navy and the amount paid on this account was 
£1,068 6s. 8d. ($5,199.04). Funeral benefits paid as a result of deaths of 158 
members who joined the forces amounted to £1,892 ($9,207.42). The total bene- 
fits paid to members during 1916 amounted to £11,838 10s. 44d. ($57,612.15), 
or an average of 6s. ij d. [$1.49] per member, based on an average membership 
during the. year of 38,778. The average payment per member per year to the 
penefit funds was £ 1 12s, 43d. [$7.88], or a total of £62,837 5s. 8d. [$305,797.64]. 
The following table shows the amount paid on account of each specified benefit, 
showing the average paid per member based on a membership of 39,507 as 
reported above: 


BENEFITS PAID TO MEMBERS DURING 1916.! 














| | 
| Average 
Kind of benefit. | Amount. per 
| member. 
Accident.........................--| $16,994.79 | $0.43 . 
EET | 3,734.43 .09 
Pe iascecevsasecunceserecoscest] GD . 76 
Grants, etc., to other trades. ....... 1, 446. 51 . 04 
tr Se aes 3,105.41 | . 08 
MN ato desce cas useouetee et. 55, 195. 52 1. 40 








1 This statement is taken from the report (page 151). The total does not agree with the total benefits 
paid as mentioned in the above paragraph. It does not appear which statement is correct. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. War convention of American 
business. Atlantic City, N. J., September 18-21, 1917. Summary of pro- 
ceedings ; resolutions adopted. Washington, 1917. 30 pp. 

This convention, representing nearly 1,000 chambers of commerce and com- 
mercial organizations in all the States of the Union, was called for the purpose 
of discussing questions directly pertaining to business and the war. Among 
the addresses was one by Secretary, Wilson, of the Department of Labor, who 
discussed industrial relations, including in his remarks the following state- 
ment, as reported in the pamphlet under review: 


There is a limit to which employers can go, no matter how generous they 
may be toward their employees, and that limit is the extent to which they are 
forced by their less generous competitors. Material things are not the only 
things for which we stand, and when I say “ we” I mean both employer and 
employee. So far as the employee is concerned, while he may appreciate your 
generosity, admire your charity in the housing conditions and other fine sur- 
roundings in which you place him, he would rather live in a log cabin, a home 
of his own, and on hominy of his own production than live in a palace and feel 
that it came from charity. 


The chamber of commerce recommended the creation of a Federal arbitra- 
tion board and indorsed the United States employment service under the 
Department of Labor, in the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we recommend the creation of a Federal board to be con- 
stituted equally of representatives of employers, employees, and the Government 
to which shall be referred all major disputes between employers and employees 
during the war; and we affirm that during the adjustment of such disputes 
there should be no interruption of production by lockout, strike, or other causes 
within the control uf employer or employee, and that the decisions of the board 
should be accepted as binding by both parties. To this end we invite the 
cooperation of labor and pledge our own efforts. 
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Whereas, in considering employment problems raised by the war, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States finds imperative need for a common age ry 
whereby employers may be connected with workers seeking employment ; 4) 

Whereas, the evidence of business men who have used it agrees that fhe 
United States employment service of the Department of Labor as such »), 
agency is lacking for war emergencies only because too limited in exter: 


Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States approves t}). 


usefulness of the United States employment service and recommends t¢});; 

Congress sustain the said service by ample appropriation and direct iis j)).- 

mediate extension as a war measure. 

CoMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA. Oriental trade. Transactions, Vol. \//. 
No. 7. San Francisco, 1917. pp. 305-840. 

A discussion of American trade in the Orient, its present condition anid its 
future possibilities. 

CopELAND, MELVIN T., ED. Business statistics. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard 
University Press, and London (England), Humphrey Milford, 1917. 696 pp, 
Harvard Business Studies. 

Prepared, by the director of the bureau of business research of Harvard Uni- 
versity, “to bring together, in a form accessible for class use, scattered «r- 
ticles and selections upon the subject of business statistics.” Deals chiefly wit) 
statistics used in mercantile and manufacturing businesses. The main he:ds 
are as follows: I. Statistical methods; II. Statistical indices of business c¢on- 
ditions; III. Sales and advertising statistics; IV. Factory statistics; and \. 
Statistics for the chief executive. 


DEUTSCH-AMERIKANISCHE TYPOGRAPHIA.—Vierundvierzigster Jahresbericht von 
1. Juli 1916 bis 30. Juni 1917. (Place of publication not shown.) 1917. 


The forty-fourth annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, of 
the Federation of German-American Typographical Unions, a branch of the 
International Typographical Union. According to this report the federation 
had 849 members at the close of the fiscal year under review. The total re- 
ceipts of the federation were $77,087.80 and the expenditures $47,110.09, leaving 
in the treasury a balance of $29,977.71. The federation disbursed $3,586 for 
unemployed benefits, $3,892.50 for sick benéfits, $8,930 for death benefits, 
and $12,470 for old-age pensions. The expenses for administration amounte! 
to $951.39. The number of unemployed members varied between a minimum 
of 23 in August, 1916, and a maximum of 38 in September of the same year. 
Wage increases of $1 per week are reported for members of the unions in Phil: 
delphia, Pa., and Rochester, N. Y., and of $1.20 per week for the union i: 
Evansville, Ind. The union in Detroit, Mich., reports a wage increase of S. 
per week for compositors and the grant of a working week of five days for 
hand compositiors. 


ELMER, MANUEL C. Technique of social surveys. Lawrence (Kans.), Wor! 
Co., 1917. 93 pp. 

A handbook for social survey workers by the author of Social Surveys of 
Urban Communities. 

Hammonp, J. L. anp Barsara. The town laborer, 1760-1832: The new civili- 
zation. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 346 pp. 

The first part of a remarkable study of the industrial revolution in Great 
Britain, describing the general features, as a later volume is to give a detailed 
history of the working people, of the new civilization. The Home Office papers, 
now accessible to students, have been freely consulted, as have the journals 9f 
both houses of Parliament and other public records, 
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HoacLanD, H. E. Collective bargaining in the lithographic industry. New York, 
Columbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., agents), and London, P. S. 
King, 1917. 130 pp. Columbia University studies in history, economics, and 
public law, No. 176. Price $1. 

One of a series of investigations of wage bargaining made for the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, supplemented by later study. Four 
stages ih the method of wage determination are noted: 1. By custom; 2. By 
union dictation; 3. By mutual agreement between unions and employers: and 
4, By dictation by an employers’ association. “In each stage most of the 
terms of the labor contract were standardized; and in every stage some of its 
terms. especially the differentials from the standard wage rate, varied accord- 
ing to the different capacities of individual workmen.” 

The poster artists constitute only about 5 per cent of the workmen employed 
in the lithographic industry. The success of their union “in maintaining the 
balance of power against an organization of employers which has succeeded 
in wresting such power from all other unions in the same industry, is due 
to the restrictive apprenticeship policy of that one union in the face of a 
growing demand for the products of the labor of its members.” 


INTERNATIONAL MARKET OF MILK AND MILK Propucts. Second quarter, 1917. 

A pamphlet compiled by the price inquiry office of the Swiss Agricultural 
Association from data received from 12 or more countries. “ Owing to the in- 
creasing difficulties of supplying the population with provision, the States are 
compelled to take energetic measures with a view to stimulate the produc- 
tion, to control the shapening of prices, and to regulate the consumption and 
manufacturing of milk and dairy produce.” 


LAMBERT, HENRI. Pax Economica. New York, John C. Rankin Co., August, 
1917. 99 pp. 

In this book the author endeavors to show that “force can not solve inter- 
national problems any more than other problems, can not make the world 
more secure in the future than it has made it in the past, can not establish a 
peace worthy to be lived, can not save civ'lization—that these results can be 
attained only by justice and morality in international relations.” It is main- 
tained that only an economic peace can be a permanent peace, that free trade 
between nations is the only solution to the present conflict. “It fortunately 
remains possible for both sides to surrender to a principle,” which is, “ that 
freedom, equity, equality in the economic relations, rights, and opportunities of 
the nations form the natural and necessary basis of international harmony, se- 
curity, and peace.” There are four parts to the book, viz.: The economic 
cause and solution of the European crisis; International morality and ex- 
change; The way to salvation—an economic peace; and The treaty of economic 
peace, being a sketch of the conclusive settlement of the international problem. 


[NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION.] National Council of Education. Com- 
mittee on thrift education. Agricultural preparedness and food conser- 
vation: A study in thrift. [San Francisco, 1917.] 32 pp. 

At a meeting of the National Council of Education held at Portland, Oreg., 
in July, 1917, an entire session was devoted to consideration of the problem 
of thrift, of waste, and of food, and the addresses delivered at that session are 
here reproduced in pamphlet form through the efforts of the committee on 
thrift education which was appointed in August, 1915, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the International Congress for Thrift, to investigate the advisability 
and feasibility of teaching thrift in the public schools of the country. The titles 
of the addresses are: Thrift—a patriotic necessity, by S. W. Straus, president 
American Society for Thrift, New York City; How the schools may help in- 
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crease food production, by R. H. Wilson, State superintendent of Schools. 
Oklahoma, Okla.; Waste of food from the producer to the household, by J, \ 
Bexell, dean, School of Commerce, Oregon Agricultural College, Corya)jis 
Oreg.; Thrift in the home, by Katherine Devereux Blake, principal py)})jj, 
school No. 6, New York City; Adaptation of courses in domestic economy ;),) 
industrial arts to meet existing demands, by Clarence H. Dempsey, superjn. 
tendent of schools, Haverhill, Mass.; Food storage and preservation, by Hey) 
R. Daniel, secretary American Society for Thrift, Chicago, Ill.; and The schools 
and the food problem, by Arthur H. Chamberlain, chairman committee ,) 
thrift education. 

On the last page of the pamphlet is a copy of resolutions adopted by the 
National Council of Education at its Portland meeting, suggesting “that jit js 
the urgent duty and patriotic opportunity of this committee to take such jy). 
mediate action as shall look toward the introduction of the study of thrift jy 
our schools, * * *” and that “ this committee recommend the preparaticy 
of such literature as shall be advantageous in making possible the application 
of thrift studies in connection with arithmetic, domestic science, history, 1 
English composition, and other school branches.” 


Poor LAw CONFERENCES (GREAT BRITAIN), Official reports, 1915-16. Londo) 
W. G. Lewis, 1916. 96 pp. 

In three parts: 1. Report of the reception by the president of the local goy- 
ernment board, March 4, 1915, of a deputation from the central committee of 
poor-law conferences and the Association of Poor Law Unions of England sani 
Wales on the question of the overlapping of old-age pensions and national insur- 
ance and poor-law relief; 2. Report of the forty-sixth annual poor-law confer- 
ence for the West Midland district, in May, 1915, with papers on “ Treatment 
and care of children whose parents are receiving outrelief” and “ Treatment 0° 
sane epileptics ”; 3. Report of the Metropolitan Poor Law Conference, in Ma.) 
1915, with papers on “ Management of poor-law schools” and “ Value and scope 
of women’s work as poor-law officers.” 


RuHopeEs, J. E., 20. Workmen’s compensation. New York, The Macmillan (». 
1917. 300 pp. Price $1.50 net. 

This contribution to workmen’s compensation literature, declares the aut) 
in a foreword, has been written in an attempt to give a brief history of | 
movement in this country and an outline of the principles on which the syst 
is based. Details have been omitted. The position is taken that the prob! 
is one which is national in scope, but local in its solution because of consti! 
tional restrictions, and it has been considered in its national rather than i'- 
local aspects. Differences in the various State laws have not been emphasize 
attention being given entirely to the general fundamental principles upon whi! 
all are based. Copious references to the literature of this movement are give). 
so that a student of the subject who desires to make a deep study may do »». 
The chapters include introductory survey, industrial accidents and accident 
insurance, the European background, the agitation in the United States, ear!) 
attempts in the United States, the constitutionality of compensation legislatio:, 
compensation legislation in the United States, the insurance of the compens::- 
tion obligation, the administration of compensation laws, and some social aspec's 
of workmen’s compensation. Three appendixes give the workmen’s compens:- 
tion movement in New York, standards for workmen’s compensation laws, and : 
digest of workmen’s compensation laws. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





[The publication of the annua’ and special reports and of the bi-monthly bulletins was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
also carried consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all 
the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list 
of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on 
application.| 


Wholesale Prices. 
Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreizn 
countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul, 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. [In press.] 
Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. 
sul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I1]—General tables, 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
sul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1/12. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
sul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul, 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
sul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to*December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
sul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. [In press.] 
Wages and Heurs of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 
Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 
1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul, 135. wane hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 


Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
ears, 1890 to 1912. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Bul. 146. Wages and reguiarity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, }:)\)7 
to 1913. 

Bul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the irou and steel industry in the Uniteg 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indys 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwes, 
industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 
to 1913. 

Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 168. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 171. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 

Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914 

Bul, 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Bul. 194. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Bul. 204. Street-railway employment in the United States. 

Bul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Bul, 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, .907 to 1915 

” [In press. ] 

Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries. [In press.] 

Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1915 
{In press. ] 


Employment and Unemployment. 


Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the 
United States. 

Bul. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Bul, 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Bul. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment in 
dustries. 

Bul. 192. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Bul. 195. Unemployment in the United States. 

Bul. 196. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Bul. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass.: Held May 10, 1916. 

Bul. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. 

Bul. 220. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Bul. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. [In press.] 

Bul. 235. Employment System of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [In press.] 


Women in Industry. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul, 117. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
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Women in Industry—Concluded. 


Bul. 119. 
Bul, 122. 
sul. 160. 


Bul, 167. 
Bul, 175. 


Bul. 176. 
Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul. 215. 
Bul, 223. 


Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul, 108. 
Bul, 107. 
Bul. 126. 
Bul, 155. 
Bul. 185. 
Bul. 208. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 


Bul. 217. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Effect of workmen's compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 

industrial. employment of women and children. [In press. ] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. 


Bul. 120. 
Bul. 127. 
Bul. 141. 
Bul. 157. 
Bul. 165. 
Bul. 179. 
Bul. 188, 


Bul. 201. 


Bul, 205. 
Bul. 207. 
Bul. 209. 
Bul. 216. 
Bul, 219. 
Bul, 221. 
Bul. 230. 
Bul. 231, 
Bul, 234. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories, 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in 
the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Loards and Com- 
missions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupations. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [In press.] 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. [In press.] 

Accidents and accident prevention in the iron and steel industry. [In 
press. ] 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


Bul, 124, 
Bul. 133. 


Bul, 139, 
Bul. 144. 
Bul. 145. 


Bul. 191. 


Bul, 198. 
Bul, 233. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its 
inquiry into industrial agreements. 

Michigan copper district strike. 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New. York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. [In press.] 
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Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 

Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 

Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 

Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914. 

Bul. 169. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 

Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Bul, 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Bul, 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 

Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Bul, 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [In press.] 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul, 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain Eur. n 
countries, 


Vocational Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 
Bul, 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and, skirt indus 
Bul, 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul, 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul, 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul, 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul, 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul, 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [In press.] 


Miscellaneous Series. 

Bul. 117. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. 

Bul. 118, Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons, 

Bul, 123. Employers’ welfare work. 

Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in fo: 
countries, 

Bul, 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Bul. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of L: 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Bul, 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 

Bul, 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
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